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TRAVELS  IN  BRAZIL.  By  HENRY  KOSTER. 

In  2  vols.  8vo.  Price  4  (iollars,  boards. 
Of  this  work  tlie  Quarterly  Review  for  January  1817,  says  : 
'*  The  general  spirit  of  the  book,  indeed,  is  excellent ;  the  manner  more 
vosemblinsj  the  good,  old,  plain,  straight  Ibrward  style  of  our  best  travel- 
lers, than  the  modern  fashion  of  fnie  periods ;  and  tlie  matter  for  the  most 
part  equally  curious  and  amusing,  presenting  a  faithful  picture  of  a  very 
interesting  stage,  in  the  progress  of  society." 

A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  ALBANIA;-  and  other  Provinces  of  Tur- 
key in  Europe  and  Asia,  to  Constantinople;    in  the  years  1809  and   1810 
4\v  J.  C.  HOBHOUSE. 
In  2  vols.  8vo.  witli  a  4to.  vol.  of  plates.     Price  8  dolls,  in  hoards. 
*'  These  volumes  are  the  work  of  a  person  very  active  and  observant,  ve- 
ry intelligent,  and  largely  furnished  \\iththe  pre-requisites  for  travelling  in 
the  classical  regions."  Eclectic  Review. 

"The  work  will  fully  merit  a  stand  and  place  in  all  collections  of  voyages 
and  travels,  by  the  industry  and  order  of  research  conspicuous  throughout, 
as  well  as  by  the  spirit,  vivacity,  and  good  sense   of  the  general  narrative." 

Quarterly  lievieiv. 
"  To  even-  species  of  readers,  these  volumes  M-ill  prove  a  most  entertain- 
ing repast ;  but  to  ^the  scholar  a  botme  boiiche."      Brit.  Crit.  June,  1815, 

RECOLLECTIONS  of  IT ALY,  ENCLAND  and  AMERICA,  with  Es- 

says  on  various  sulyeots  in  Moilals  and  Literature 

liy  F.  A.  DE  CHA  lEAUBRIAND, 
;•  Author  of"  Travels  in  Greece  and  PalWsiline,"  "  Beauties  of  Christianity," 
i%c.  kc.     In  8vo.  price  225  cents,  in  boardk 

*'  M.  Chateaubriand's  Recollections  are  full  of  the  same  fire  and  beauty 
that  pervade  his  more  fmislied  performances."  Lit.  Pan. 

:  "  We  recognize  in  these  recollections  the  elegant  and  romantic  author  of 
Atala  ;  his  fervid  imagination  and  vivid  descriptions.  These  recollections 
abound  in  sublime  descriptions,  picturesque  imagery,  and  noble   thoughts." 

Literary  lie^-ister. 
A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  DEMERARY,  containing  a  statistical  account  of 
tlie  settlemiMits  there,  and  of  those  on  the  Essequibo,  \he  Berbicc,  and  other 
contiguous  Rivci'S  of  Guyana.  By  HENRY  BOLINGBROKE,  Esg. 

8vo.    Price  150  cents  in  boards. 

A 
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VOYAGES  AND  T11A\  El^S  to  Brazil,  the  South  Sea,  Kamschatlca, 
Japan,'  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  Nortii-Wtst  Coast  of  America,  iu.u  the 
Noith-East  part  of  Asia,  through  Siberia  to  St.  Pet.isburgh,  uuring  the 
years  1803,  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  By  G.  V.  LANGSDOHFF,  Auiic  Counsellor 
to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  Consul  General  at  the  Brazils,  &c. 
&c.         Price  3  dollars  in  boards. 

In  one  large  volume  8vo.  with  a  Frontispiece. 
-"  The  account  of  the  Russian  Embassy  to  Japan,  which  this  celebrated 
naturalist  has  here  given  to  the  public,  possesses  great  claims  on  their  at- 
tention, his  ])nncipal  aim  having  been  to  compile  a  popular  narrative,  in 
whicl.  he  has  described  the  most  interesting  objects,  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  nations  visited,  their  modes  of  living,  the  productions  of  the 
countries,  &c.  &:c."         Mon.  Mag. 

TRAVELS  OF  ALI  BEY,  IN  MOROCCO,  TRIPOLI,  CYPRUS, 
EGYPT,  ARx\BlA,  SYRIA,  AND  TURKEY,  between  the  yetrs  803 
and  1807.  Written  by  himself,  and  translated  into  English.  In  ii  vols.  8vo. 
^ith  a  Map  of  the  Northern  Pail  of  Africa,  and  eight  other  engi-avings. 
Price  5  dollars  50  cents  in  boards. 
*^*  All  Bey  has  been  long  known  to  men  of  science  in  various  part.<^  of 
Europe.  Travelling  as  a  Mussulman  and  Prince,  he  has  been  enabled  to 
give,  among  much  curious  matter,  some  new  and  interesting  relations,  -which 
no  Christian  has  ever  had  the  opportunity  of  doing.  He  had  the  privilege 
of  visiting  the  Temple  of  Mecca,  and  of  washing  and  perfuming  the  Caaba, 
t  he  most  sacred  office  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  He  has  given  a  minute 
account  of  those  ceremonies,  and  of  the  Weehabites,  by  whom  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  in  his  way  to  Medina :  also,  of  the  magnificent  Temple  built  by 
the  Mussulmen  on  the  site  of  that  of  Solomon,  and  which  no  Christian  has 
been  suftered  to  inspect.  He  describes  some  curious  Antiquities  of  Cythera, 
Idalia,  and  Raphes — and  the  Tem^de  or  Mosque  of  Job,  in  Constantinople, 
where  the  Sultan,  at  his  accession,  is  girt  with  the  sabre,  and  into  which  no 
Christian  has  been  able  to  penetrate.  'J'he  substance  of  these  Travels  has 
been  read  before  the  National  Institute  at  Paris,  and  excited  great  inter- 
est there. 

LETTERS  ON  ENGLAND:  Comprising  descriptive  scenes;  with  re- 
mai-ks  on  the  slate  of  society,  domestic  economy,  habits  of  the  people,  and 
condition  of  the  manufacturing  classes  generally.  Interspersed  Mith  mis- 
cellaneous observations  and  reflections. 

By  JOSHUA  E.  WHITE,  of  Savannah. 
In  2  vols.  8vo.  Price  450  cents  in  boards. 
SCRIPTURE  ATLAS,  containing  10  4to.  Maps,  viz.  1.  Journeyings  of 
the  Children  of  Israel  from  Rameses  to  the  Land  of  Promise  ;  2.  Map  of  Ca- 
naan as  promised  to  Abraham  and  his  posterity  ;  3.  Map  of  Egypt ;  4.  Map 
of  the  places  recorded  in  the  five  Rooks  of  Moses  ;  5.  Map  of  Canaan  in  the 
time  of  Joshua;  6.  Map  of  the  purvcyorships  in  the  Reign  of  Solomon; 
7.  Syria  and  Assyria  ;  8.  Map  of  the  Dominions  of  Solomon  ;  9.  Map  of  the 
Land  of  Moriah,''or  Jerusalem  and  the  adjacent  country  ;  10.  Map  of  the 
Travels  of  the  Apostles.  Price  150  cents  half  bound. 

AN  ACCOUNT  of   a  VOYA    E  to  ABYSSINIA,  and  TRAVELS  in. 
the  INTERIOR  of  that  COUNTRY,  executed  under  the  orders  of  the 
British  government,  in  the  years  1809  and  1810  ;    in  which  are  meluded  an.V' 
account"^of  the    PORTUGUESE  SETTLEMENTS   on  the  EASl  ERN, 
COAST  of  AFRICA,  visited  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  ;    a  concise  suni->V 
mary  of  late  occurrences   in  Arabia    Felix-,    and  some  i>art!cn!ars  respect- 
ing the  Aboriginal  African   Tribes,    extending   from    Mozambique    to   the 
borders  of  Egypt,  together  with  vocabularies  of  tlieir  r  r.pective  languages. 
By  HENRY  SALT,  Esq.  F.  R.  S.  &c. 
In  1  vol.  8vo.  with  a  Map  of  Abyssiniat 
Price  275  cents  in  boards. 
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PERSONAL  NARR.VriVE  of  Travels  to  tlKEQUIXOCTL\L  RE- 
GIONS of  the  NEW  CON'TINENT  between  the  veais  1799-1804.  By 
ALEXANi)ER  DE  HUMBOLDT,  and  AIME  BONl'LAND.  \Viltten  in 
Erencb,  By   ALEXANDER  DE  HUMBOLDT. 

And  translated  into  Enghsh  by  HELEN  MARL\  WILLIAMS. 
In  8vo.     Price  '250  cents  in  Boards. 

TRAVELS  in  the  INT F.RIOR  of  BRAZIL  ;  preceded  by  an  account 
of  a  voyage  to  the  Riodc  la  iMuta.  By  JOHN  MAWE, 

Author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Mineralogy  of  Derbyshire.    In  1  vol.  Svo.  illus- 
trated with  plates,  and  a  map.     Price's  dollars  in  boards. 

CAREY'S  GENERAL  ATLAS,  improved.  Being  a  collection  of  MAPS 
of  the  WORLD  and  QUARTERS,  their  Kingtlonrs,  States,  b.c.  contain- 
ing fifty -eight  Maps,  handsomely  coloured.  1.  Tlie  World;  i2.  ditto. 
Mercator's" projection  ;  3.  North  America ;  4.  The  British  Possessions  in 
America  ;  5.  The  United  States  ;  6.  Vermont ;  7.  NeM- -Hampshire  ;  8. 
Maine;  9.  Massachusetts  ;  10.  Rhode-Island  ;  11.  Connecticut  ;  12.  New- 
York  ;  13.  New-Jersey  ;  14.  Pennsylvania  ;  15.  DelaAvare  ;  16.  Maryland  ; 
17.  Virginia;  18.  Nortli-Carolina  ;  19.  South-Caroliiui;  '20.  Georgia  ;  31. 
Kentucky;  '22.  Tennessee;  23. 'I'he  Mississippi  Territory  ;  24.  Ohio  ;  25. 
The  North  Western,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  Territories  ;  '20.  The 
State  of  Louisiana;  27.  The  Missouri  Territory  ;  28.  Seven  lianges  of  Town- 
ships laid  out  by  Congress  ;  29.  Mexico  ;  30.  The  West  Indies  ;  31.  The 
French  part  of  St.  Domingo;  32.  South  America  ;  33.  Caracas  ;  34.  Peru  ; 
35.  Chili  and  the  \ice-royaity  of  La  Plata ;  36.  Brazil ;  37.  Europe  ;  38.  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  Norway  ;  39.  Russia  ;  40.  Scotland  ;  41.  England  and 
Wales  ;  42.  Ireland  ;  43.  United  P)X)vinces  and  Netherlands;  44.  Germany  ; 
45.  France,  divided  into  Departments  ;  46.  Hungary  and  Turkey  m  Europe  ; 
47.  Spain  and  Portugal ;  48.  Italy  ;  49.  Switzerland  ;  5U.  Poland  ;  51.  Asia; 
52.  China  ;  53.  Hindostan  ;  54.  Islamls  and  Channels  between  China  and  New 
Holland;  55.  New  South  Wales,  with  Norfolk  Island,  Lord  Howe's  Island, 
Port  Jackson,  &c. ;  56.  Africa  ;  57.  Countries  round  the  Noith  Pole  ;  5S. 
Captain  Cook's  Discoveries. 

In  folio.     Pi'ice  1 5  doiUirs,  handsomely  half  bound. 

SKETCHES,  HISTORICAL  and  DESCRIPTIVE,   of  LOUISIANA. 
By  Major  AMOS  STODDARD,  Member  of  the  U.  S.  M.  P.  S. 

and  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
In  Svo.  Price  3  dollars,  in  boards. 

**  This  volume  is  divided  into  fourteen  chapters,  compi'ehending  the  his- 
tory of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas ;  their  geogi-aphy,  government,  laws, 
commerce,  and  manufactui'es,  learning  and  religion.  The  character  of  the 
Louisiajiians,  the  state  of  slavery  amongst  them,  the  antitjuities,  the  rivei-s, 
liud  mineral  riches  of  that  country  ;  a  description  of  the  aborigines,  and  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  conjectm-e  that  this  coiuitry  was  settled  by  emi- 
gration fi-oiu  Wales,  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  Columbus,  conclude  th« 
volume. 

*'  The  style,  although  it  assumes  the  character  of  Immble  narrative,  is 
pure  and  chaste,  and  we  cordially  congratulate  the  author  on  the  hardihood 
of  character  he  has  assumed,  for  such  undoubtedly  it  is,  in  the  present  day, 
to  be  so  unclassical  as  to  write  common  sense.  He  shows  himself  to  ne  a 
master  of  the  materials  that  he  manages,  and,  while  conversing  with  his 
pa; ..',  we  have  found  oui'selves  seated  Mith  him  by  the  side  of  solitary  riv- 
er.-^ plunging  into  the  glooms  of  inextricable  wildernesses,  or  climbing  the 
heigiits  of  desart  mountains,  instead  of  foi'gettingSill  the.sc  and  admiring  the 
briUiiU'cy  of  a  paragi'aph.  iWe  wished  to  explore  the  regions  of  Louisia- 
na :  and  by  the  hght  of  his  lamp  we  have  explored  them.'*     JPori  Folio, 
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ATLAS  MINIMUS,  or  a  new  set  of  POCKET  MAPS  of  various 
EMPIRES,  KINGDOMS,  and  STATES,  with  Geogi-aphical  extracts 
-lelative  to  each.  DraAvn  and  Engraved  by  J.  GIBSON. 
In  18mo.  Price  1  dollar,  half  bound. 
CAREY'S  AMERICAN  POCKET  ATLAS,  contiuning  23  Maps,  viz.  1- 
United  States  ;  "2.  Vermont ;  3.  New-Hampshire  ;  4.  ]Maine  ;  5.  Massachu- 
setts; 6.  Rhode-Island  ;  7.  Connecticut ;  8.  New- York  ;  9.  New-Jersey  ;  10. 
Pennsylvania  ;  11.  Delaware  ;  12.  Ohio ;  13.  Maryland  ;  14.  Virginia  ;  15.  Ken- 
tucky ;  Ifi.  North-Carolina;  17.  Tennessee  ;  1 8.  South-Carolina  ;  i 9.  Geor- 
gia ;  20.  Mississippi  Territory  ;  21.  Upper  Teri-itories  of  the  United  States; 
22.  Louisiana ;  23.  Missouri  Territory.  With  a  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 
of  each  STATE  and  TERRITORY.  Also  the  Census  of  the  Inhahitants 
of  the  United  States  for  1810,  and  the  Exports  for  20  years, 

4th.  edition,  greatly  improved  and  enlarged.     Pi'ice  2  dollars,  bound. 

THE  AMERICAN  MINOR  ATLAS  ;  4to.  containing  the  same  Maps 
as  the  preceding.         Price  150  cents,  half  bound. 

THE  STRANGER'S  GUIDE  through  PHILADELPHIA,  containing 
a  PLAN  of  the  CITY,  with  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  Squares,  Streets, 
"Roads,  Lanes,  Alleys,  Avenues,  Courts,  Ship-Yards,  Public  Buildings  &c.  in 
the  City  and  Suburbs.  By  JOHN  ADEMS  PAXTON. 

In  12mo.     Price  150  cents,  handsomely  half  bound. 

TRAVELS  THROUGH  1  HE  CAN  ADAS,  containing  a  description  of 
the  pieturestpie  scenei-y  of  some  of  the  Rivers  and  Lakes,  with  an  account 
of  the  Productions,  Commerce  ami  Inhabit jmts  of  those  Provinces. 
BY  GEORGE  HERIOT,  ESQ. 
In  12mo.    Price  1  dolhu',  in  boards. 
"  Altogether  we  deem  it  one  of  the  most  curious  publications  that  has  of 
iate  appeared."  JMojitldy  JMas^. 

A  JOURNEY  through  PERSIA,  ARMENIA  and  ASIA  MINOR,  to 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  in  the  years  1S08  and  1809,  in  which  is  included 

some  account  of  the    proceedings' of  HIS  MAJESTY'S   MISSION    under 

SIR  HARFORD   JONES,  Bart.  K.  C.  to  the  Courl  of  the  King  of  Persia, 

By  JAMF.S  MORIER, 

His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Persia. 

In  1  vol.  8vo.  with  plates,  and  a  Map. 

Price  3  dollars  in  boards. 

A  GENERAL  ATLAS,  being  a  collection  of  MAPS  of  the  WORLD  and 

QUARTERS,  their  j)rincipal  Empires,  Kingdoms,  kc.  Containhig  52 
Maps  and  Charts,  viz.  1.  The  World;  2.  ditto  Mercator's  projection  ;  3. 
North  America  ;  4.  United  States  ;  5.  Eastern  States,  with  part  of  Canada  ; 
6.  Middle  and  Western  States ;  7.  Southern  States  ;  8.  North  Western 
Territories;  9.  Vei-mont ;  10.  New-Hampshire  ;  11.  iMaine  ;  12.  Massachu- 
setts ;  13.  Rhode-Island  ;  14.  Connecticut ;  15.  New-York  ;  16.  New-,Tersey  ; 
17  Pennsylvania;  18.  Delaware  ;  19.  Maryland;  20.  \'irginia  ;  21.  North- 
Carolina  ;  22.  South-Carolina  ;  23.  Georgia;  24.  Kentucky  ;  25.  Tennessee  ; 
26.  Mississippi  Territory  ;  27.  Oliio  ;  28.  Louisiana ;  2y.  Missouri  Teri-ito- 
ry  ;  30.  West  Indies  ;  31.  South  America  ;  32.  Europe;  oo.  Russia,  North- 
ern Part ;  34.  Southern  do  ;  35.  S^veden,  l>enmark,  Norway  ;  36.  Poland  ; 
S7.  Scotland  ;  38.  England  and  \\  ales  ;  39.  Irelanti ;  4<».  Netherlands;  41. 
United  Provinces  ;  42.  Germany  ;  43.  France  ;  44.  Switzerland  ;  45.  Italy ; 
46.  Spain  and  Portugal;  47. Turkey  in  Europe  ;  48.  Asia  ;  49.  Hindos- 
tan  ;  50.  Turkey  in  Asia  ;  51.  Islands  between  Ciiina  and  Ne\\  Holland  ; 
52.  Africa.  In  4to.     Price  5  dollars,  half  bound. 

SHEET  MAPS  of  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AFRICA,  and  tlic  Kingdoms  into 
•  V.cli  they  are  divided.  ♦ 

Price  50  cents  eachj,  coloured. 
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SHEET  AIAPS  of  the  UNITED  STATES,  and  of  all  the  STATES  and 

TERRITORIES  ;  SOUTH  AMERICA,  Brazil,  Chili,  Peru,  Caracas,  kc. 

Price  75  cents  each,   coloured. 
The  TRAVELLER'S  DIRECTORY  ;  or,  A  POCKET  COMPANION. 

Shewing  the  coarse  of  the  Main  Road  from  Philadeli>1ua  to  New  York,  ami 
from  Philadelphia  to  Wa.shington,  with  descriptions  of  the  places  throui;h 
Avliich  it  passes,  and  the  intersections  of  the  cross  roads.  Illustrated  witii  an 
account  of  such  remarkahle  objects  as  are  generally  interesting  to  travelleri-. 
From  actual  survey.  By  S.  S.  MOORE  and  T.  ^V.  JONES. 
Second  Edition.  In  8vo.  Price  2  dollars,  hound. 
"The  design  and  contents  of  this  volume  are  fully  expressed  in  the^  title 
page.  The  work  is  handsomely,  and  we  helieve,  correctly  executed.  Every 
Traveller  on  those  roads  will  find  it  a  useftd  and  instructive  companion.  The 
plan  of  this  directory  is  so  judicious,  that  we  hope  the  auihors  may  find  it 
vov  their  interest  to  "extend'it  to  otlier  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Amer.  Rev.  and  Lit.  Joii^^ 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

/ 

MEMOIRS  OF  SIR  JOSHUA  REYNOLDS,  Knt.  late  President  ot 
the  Royal  Academy,  containing  original  Anecdotes  of  many  distinguisiied 
])ersons,  his  contemporaries;  and  a  brief  Analysis  of  his  discourses,  to 
which  are  added,  Varieties  on  Art. 

By  JAMES  NORTHCOTS,  R.  A. 
In  8vo.     Price  3  dollai's  in  boards. 

"  His  professional  merits  and  defects  have  been  so  ably  and  impartially 
discussed  by  his  Biographer,  in  the  general  view  of  his  works,  that  we  have 
only  to  i-ecbmmend  it  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  every  lover  and  practitione!' 
of  the  Art. 

"  These  discourses,  we  consider  on  the  wliole,  as  containing  tlic  sounder^i 
and  best  body  of  critical  instruction  that  has  ever  been  produced  on  tlr 
subject. 

""^  We  feel  ourselves  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Northcote  for  the  work  !)<•- 
fore  us."         Bdin.  Rev. 

A  SKETCH  OF   THE  PUBLIC  LIFE    OF  ]\I.  lOUCHE,   Duke  oi 
Otranto ;  comprising  various  correspondence,   addressed  to  the  Em])er('- 
Napoleon,    King   Joachim,   the    Duke  d'Artois,    Prince    Blucher,    Luni-; 
X^TII,  Count  de  Blacas,  and  other  ministers,  kc. 
In  12mo.     Price  75  cts.  in  boards. 

"  This  work  pourtrays  this  celebrated  man  as  he  really  is.  It  cxhibiU 
his  most  secret  sentiments,  the  spirit  of  his  public  life,  and  the  principles 
which  have  directed  liim  at  all  periods,  and  in  situations  the  most  diversi- 
lied. 

"  This  publication  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  avidity  by  all  mIio  take  in 
tercst  in  the  great  events,  and  in  the  history  of  liie  most  eminent  charai- 
ters  of  the  present  extraordinary  age.  C^'erj  Munthhj  Magazine. 

LIFE  OF  ANDREW  JACKSON,  :\Tajor  General  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States:  comprehending  a  History  of  the  War  in  the  South,  frotn 
the  commencement  of  the  Creek  campaign,  to  the  termination  of  hosiilities 
before  New  Orleans.  Commenced  bv  JOHN  REID,  Brevet  Major  U.  S. 
A.  Completed  by  JOHN  HENRY  EATON. 
In  Svo.     Price  4  dolls,  bound. 

MEMOIRS  OF   THE   MARCHIONESS  DG  LAROCHE   JAQUK 
LEIN.    In  Svo.     With  a  Map  of  the  Theatre  of  War  in  La  Vendee. 
Price  250  cents  in  boards. 

"  We  think  thei-e  are  few  recent  productions  of  the  French  press  likely  to 
aflbrd  so  much  jn'atifi cation  to  English  readerj^,"  Edlnbn:  S'li  Rev.  Feb.  181i' 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  from  the  first  settlement  as 
English  Colonies,  in  1607,  to  the  year  18U8,  or  the  thirtv-third  year  of  the  if 
Sovereignty  and  Independence.         By  DAVID  RAMSAY,  M.  D. 
Continued  to  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  hy  SAMUEL  STANHOPE   SMITH, 
D.  D.  L.  L.  D.  and  other  literary  gentlemen. 

In  3  vols.  8vo.  price  10  dollars,  bound. 

LIFE  OF  GEN.  FRANCIS  MARION,  a  celevr  >  ed  Partizan  Officer, 
in  the  Revolutionaiy  War,  in  South  Carolina  and  f 'eorgia. 

By  the  Rev.  M.  L.  WEEMS, 
Author  of  the  «  Life  of  Washington."     Fourth  edition,  with  engravings. 
In  12mo.   Price  1  dollar,  bound. 
THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN.     Written  chiefly  by 
liimself;  with  a  collection  of  his  Essays,  humorous,  moral,  and  literary.    A 
new  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  By  the  Rev.  M.  L.  WEEMS, 

Author  of  •'  Life  of  Marion,"  and  "Life  of  Washington." 
In  12mo.     Pincel  dollar,  bound. 

DR.  RUSSEL'S  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  EUROPE,  continued  down 
to  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802. 

By  CHARLES  COOTE,  L.L.D. 

The  large  annual  impressions,  which  for  more  than  thirtv  years  were  cal- 
led for  to  stipply  the  demand,  for  this  excellent  Work  in  England,  may  be 
considered  conclusive  evidence  of  its  merits  in  the  public  estimation.  Dui'ing 
the  author's  life  time,  ea(;'>  succeeding  edition  was  improved  by  himself: — 
lie  lived  to  make  it  a  perfect  Compendium  of  Modern  History,  and  has  left 
it  an  honourable  monument  of  his  fame  and  talents. 

This  work  contains  A  ''>rief  Y'iew  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman 
F.mpire.  The  Rise  of  Modern  Kingdoms  generally.  A  particular  History  of 
tiie  French  Monarchy.  A  particular  History  of  Spain  from  the  Dominion  erf" 
the  Visigoths.  Italy,  with  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Temporal  power  of  the 
Popes.  Biltain — from  its  relinquishment  by  the  Romans.  Ireland.  The 
German  Empire — from  Charlemagne.  The  Empire  Of  Constantinople — till 
its  overthrow.  Empire  of  the  Arabs.  Rise  and  progress  of  the  Turks,  and 
fall  of  theGreek  Empire.  Histosy  of  Portugal.  View  of  the.Progi-ess  of  Navi- 
gation. Conquests  in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  Discovery  of  America,  &c. 
Htstory  of  Sweden.  Denmark,  Norway,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Prussia.  North 
\rti:^:3ca — as  connected  with  European  llistory.  The  rise,  progress,  and  ter- 
minatioh  of  the  Revolutionary  War  of  this  Country.  The  progress  and  im- 
jnense  aggrandirx-ment  of  the  British  power  in  India.  The  Wars  of  the 
French  Revolution  till  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  A  very  comprehensive  and 
iiighlv  useful  Chronology. 

Third  American  edition.     In  5  vols.  Svo.    Price  15  dollars.  Bound. 

AMERICAN  CHRONOLOGY,  from  the  DISCOVERY  of  the  WES- 
TERN   WORLD  till  May,    1813.  By  THOMAS  CLARK,  Author 

fjf  Naval  History   of  the    United    States.     In  24mo.    Price   25    ceyts,   in 
boards. 

MEMOIRS,  kc.  of  GENERATi  MOREAU,  with  a  fac-simile  of  his 
last  letter  to  his  wife,  anfl  an  ens:rnved  ])lan  of  the  passage  of  tiie  Rhine 
at   Strasbouig.     By  JOHN  PHILIPPART,  Esq. 

author  of    "  Memoirs  of  Bernadotte,",  8lc.  &c.  In  Svo.     Price  2  dollars,  iu 
boiirds.  '      ' 

"  Every  event,  connected  with  the  public  and  private  life  of  General  Mo- 
reau,  the  author  has  drawn  togellier,  and  embo<licd  with  the  utmost  fidelity 
and  circumspectioji."  ^ 
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NAVAL  HISTORY  of ti.e  lJXITi^:D  STATES,  from  the  commence- 
meat  oi  tiie  KEVOi.UTIOXARY  WAR.         By  riiOMAS  CLARK. 

2iul.  edition.     In  'Z  vols.  l'2mo.     Piice  2  doUai-s,  in  boards. 
The  DEULENE  and  FALL  of  the  ROMAN  EMPIRE. 
By  EDWARD  (ilBliON. 
Second  American  Edition.     In  8  voIamv.-3,  8vo. 
Price  25  dollars  bound. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AN  EASY  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  GAME  OF  CHESS  ;  con- 
tainini^  lOt)  Examples  oi"  Games,  and  a  great  variety  of  critical  situations 
and  couciasions ;  incUidiag  tlie  wliole  of  Pbillidor's  xVnalysis,  with  copious 
selections  from  Slamma,  the  Calabrois,  kc.  Arranged  and  made  plain, 
with  instructions  for  Learners;  rendering  a  complete  knowletlge  of  th^- 
game  perfectly  easy  of  attainment. 

CATECHISM  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY;  or.  Familiar  Conversa- 
tions on  the  manmr  in  which  Wealth  is  produced,  distributed  and  consumed 
in  society.     By  JEAN  BAPlTSTE  SAY,  autlior  of  a  Treatise  on  Political 
Economy.     'I'ransiated  from  the  French,  by  Johv  Ricutkr. 
In  8vo.     Price  1  dollar,  in  boards. 

This  work  contains  truths,  -which  it  Avould  \vell  become  jjoliticians  to 
consider  and  me(htate  with  earnestness.  Lit.  Pan. 

Of  diis  work,  the  Monlldy  Magazine  says, — "  A  more  acceptable  service 
could  not  well  be  rendered  the  country,  'than  by  publishing  this  valuabh^ 
elementary  treatise." 

ENCi^CLOPiEDIA  OF  ^VIT.  A  Choice  Collection  of  Anecdotes,  Jests, 
Bon-mots,  &c.  &c.  from  the  latest  British  Publications. 
In  l8mo.     Price  63  cents,  bound. 

ELEMENTS  OF  CRITI'JISM.  By  HENRY  HOME,  of  Kamc. 

In  2  vols.  8vo.     Price  550  cents,  bound. 

PARIS  CHIT  CHAT;  or  a  View  of  the  Society,  Manners,  Customs, 
Literature  and  Amusements  of  the  Parisians.  Being  a  translation  of"  Guil- 
launie,  Le  Franc  Parleur,"  and  a  sequel  to  the  "  Paris  Spectator."  :^ 

In  2  vols.     ISmo.     Price  175  cents  in  boards.  ^^^' 

THE  PARIS  SPECTATOR  ;  or,  L'HERMITE  DE  LA  CHAUSSEE 
D'ANTIN.  Containing  Observations  i>pon  PARISIAN  MANNERS  and 
CUSTOMS  at  the  Commencement  of  tlie  Nineteenth  Century.  Trunslattd 
from  the  Fiench,        By  ^VILLIAM  JERDAN. 

In  3  vols.  iSrao.    Price  225  cents,  in  Boards. 

THE  COLONIAL  POLICY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  considered  with 
relation  to  her  :j«ortsi  American  i»rovincks,  and  West  India  Pos.sessioris  j 
wherein  the  danctERuis  TEMiENer  of  americax  coMPirnTio.x  is  attempted 
to  be  developed,  and  the  necessity  of  re-commencing  a  Colonial  System  on  a 
vigorous  and  extensive  scale,  exhibited  and  defended  :  with  plans  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Emigration,  and  STRICTURES  on  the  TREATY  of  GHENT. 
By  a  British  Ti'aveller. 
In  12mo.     Price  one  dollar  in  board?. 

* ^*  The  a'arming  views  of  t'ne  relatior.s,  present  and  future,  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  w  hich  arc  developed  in  this  work,  have  im- 
pressed the  American  publisher  with  the  idea  that  it  could  not  fail  to  be  useful 
to  re -print  and  disseminate  it  here.  It  merits  the  most  serious  attention  of  the 
legislators  and  politicians  of  this  nation.  Slionld  the  policy  ii  advocates  be 
unfortunately  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  thei-e  Avill  be  an  iiiiperious  netessit/ 
for  measures  of  counteraction. 
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RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  for  the  SWORD  EXERCISE  of  tJ.e 
CAVALRY.        By  JOHN  HEWES. 

AVitli  28  plates,    la  8vo.  Price  250  cents,  bound. 

An  INQUIRY  concerning  the  RISE  and  PROGRESS,  the  REDEMP- 
TION and  PRESENT  STATE,  and  the  MANAGEMENT  of  the  NA- 
TIONAL DEBT  of  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  ROBERT  HAMILTON,   :..  L.  D.     F.  R.  S.  E. 

From  tlie  2d  London  Edition. 
In   8vo.    Price  175  cents  in  boards. 

"  Dy,  Hamilton  has  performed  a  most  important  service  to  his  coimtiy,  by 
directing  tlie  public  attention  to  just  views  of  this  interesting  subject. 

"  We  have  now  stated  the  principal  doctrines  of  this  interesting  publication. 
They  are  widely  different  from  the  opinions  which  have  been  hitherto  preva- 
lent, and  which  are  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of  gi-eat  names  :  but  they  are 
supported  by  argiuiients  which  appear  so  convincing,  and  they  lead  to  practi- 
cal conclusions  of  such  importance,  that  we  trust  they  will  be  patiently  and 
thoroughly  canvassed  ;  and  we  have  no  apprehension  that  the  result  will  be 
unfavorable  eillier  to  the  author  or  his  reviewer.  While  he  condescends  to  in- 
struct the  youno;  student  in  the  first  principles  of  tliis  important  subject,  he 
opens  views  which  deserve  the  attention  of  the  most  experienced  statesman. 

Ediiiburgli  Revietv. 

INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  THE  DRILL,  and  the  method  of  performing 
the  Nineteen  Manoeuvres.  By  Lieut.  JOHN  RUSSELL. 

AYith  oo  plates.     In  12mo.  Price  125  cents,  in  boards. 

AN  ACADEMY  FOR  GROWN  IIORSE^MEN.  '  Containing  the  com- 
I»letest  Instructions  for  Walking,    Trotting,  Cantering,  Galloping,    Stum- 
bling, and  Tumbling.         By  GEOFFREY  GAMBADO,  Esq. 
Riding  Master,  Master  of  the  Horse,  and   Grand  Equerry  to  the  Doge  of 
Vesiice. 

Embellished  wltli  ' '2  Caricatures,  fiom  designs  by  Buubury.  In  12mo. 
Price  75  cents,  in  boards, 

"  To  turn  and  v.ind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 

•'  And  witch  the  world  Avith  noble  Horsemanship.'* 

'*  With  great  delight  do  we  hail  this  satisfactory  republication  ofa  v/ork 
oi-iginally  published  before  our  critical  existence,  bat  always  the  source  of 
hearty  mei  limciit  and  gratification  to  us. .  The  singular  and  truly  original 
humour  of  the  vvi-iling,  and  the  unrivalled  burlesque  of  the  plates,  have  al- 
ways made  these  books  prime  fiuouriles,  with  ail  who  had  any  I'elish  for 
iiarmless  wit  and  satire,  by  which  no  individual  is  hurt.  jirit.  Crit. 

THE  OLIVE   BRANCH  ;    or,  FAULTS   ON  BOTH  SIDES,  FED- 
ERAL  and  DEMOCRA'TIC.     A  seiious  Aj>peal  on  the  Necessity  of  mu- 
tual  Forgiveness  and  Harmony.         By  M.  CAREY. 
Eighth  edition,  enlarged.     In  8vo.    Price  3  dolls,  liandsomely  bound. 

THE  CRIMINAL  RECORDER;    or,  an  AWFUL  BEACON  to  the 
RISING  GENERATION  of  both   Sexes,  erected  by  tiie  arm  of  Justice  to 
persuade  tliem  from  t!ie  dj-eadful  Miseries  of  Gulit.     Collected  from  au- 
thentic  documents,  I5y  A  FRIEND  OF  MAN.      With  6  Engravings. 
lu  121110.  Price  1  dollar,  bound. 

THE  HOUSE  CARPENTER'S  BOOK  of  PRICES,  and  Rules  for  :Mea. 
suring  and  Valuing  all  their  difterent  kinds  of  work. 

In  12iTio.  Price  75  cents,  half  bound. 

THE  IMMORTAL  MENTOR  ;  or,  MAN'S  UNERRING  GUIDE \o 

a  Hesilthv,  ^^  eaitliy  and  Happy  life.     In  3  parts. 

By  LEWIS  CQUNARO,  Dr.  FRANKLIN,  and  Dr.  SCOTT. 


LAW.  'J 

1  he  COXGRKSS  OF   VIENNA.    By  the  AliliE  DE  TUADT,  au- 

tUor  of  the   "History  of  the    Mission  to  Warsaw,"  &c.  kc.      Ti-anslutcd 
from  the  Fi-cncli. 

In  8vo.     Price  150  coats  in  boards. 

* ^*  To  those  who  -h  onl  look  into  futni-ity,  and  sec  the  probable  resuUs  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  recent  work,  of  M.  De  Pradt  will  he  an  acceptal)le 
wand.  It  Mall  enable  the  infjuisitive  politician  to  judge,  with  some  reasonable 
accuracy,  whether  tlic  present  condition  of  Europe  be  settled,  on  u  peace,  or  a 
war  establishment. 

THE  AMERICAN  IMISCELLANY.  Prose  and  verse.  Original  and 
Sclected.         In  2  vols.  12mo.  Price  2  dollars,  bound. 

A  SENTIMENTAL  JOURNEY  through  France  and  Italv. 
By  LAWRENCE  STERNE. 

With  6  Engravings.     In  l8mo.  Price  63  cents,  bound. 

FARRIERY  IMPROYED;  or,  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  ART  OF 
FARRIERY.  Wherehi  are  fully  explained  the  Nature  and  Structure  of 
that  useful  creature,  a  Horse  ;  Avith  the  Diseases  and  accidents  he  is  liable 
to  ;  and  the  methods  of  cure.  Exemplified  by  10  elegant  cuts,  each  the 
full  figure  of  a  Horse.  Describhig  all  the  various  parts  of  that  noble  an- 
imal. By  HENRY  BRACKEN,  M.  D. 

In  18mo.  Price  50  cents,  half  bound. 

REGULATIONS  for  the  ORDER  and  DISCIPLINE  of  the  TROOPS 
of  tlie  UNIT (:,D  STATES.         By  BARON  STEUBEN. 

With  plates.     Price  50  cents,  half  bound. 

VOYAGES  to  ULLIPUT  and  BRORDIGNAG. 
By  LEMUEL  GULLIVER. 

In  ISmo.  with  plates.    Price  G3  cents,  half  boimd, 

THE  MORAL  iNIIRROR  ;  or,  a  LOOKING  GLASS  for  Sots,  Parasites,  . 
Gluttons,  Clowns,    Praters,  Time-Servers,  Pretenders,  Knaves,   Knights  of 
tlie  post.  Atheists,  Zealots,  Hypocrites,  Sec.  he.  selected  from  the  "  Char- 
acters,"   by  BUTLER.  Author    of  lludibras.     In   24mo.  Price  50  cents,^. 
!ialf  bound. 

LAW. 

REPORTS  OF  CASES,  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of  King':- 
Bench,  with  Tables  of  the  Names  of  the  Cases,  and  principal  Matters.  Bv 
EDWARD  HYDE  EAST,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law. 
A  new  edition,  with  corrections,  and  the  addition  of  notes  and  references 
By  THOMAS  DAY.  In  16  vols.  Royal  Svo.  Price,  bound  in  sheep,  7'Z 
dollars,  or  in  calf,  SO  dollars. 

THE  CLERKS'  MAGAZINE  and  AMERICAN  CONVEYANCERS' 
ASSISTANT  ;  being  a  collection  adapted  to  the  United  States,  of  the  most 
appi'oved  Precedents  of  Affidavits,  Agreements,  Covenants,  Assignments, 
Awards,  Bai-gains  and  Sales,  Bonds,  &c.  &c.  containing  nearly  double  thr 
auraber  of  such  Precedents,  usuallv  inserted  in  similar  publications. 
By  HARRY  TOUT^MIN,  S^cretaiy  of  the  State  of  Kentucky. 
In  12mo.  Price  1  dollar,  bound. 

PRECEDENTS  in  the  OFFICE  of  a  JUSTICE  of  the  PEACE, 
By  COLUNSON  READ,  Esq. 
IToolscap  4to.     Price  1  dollar,  hfUf  bound. 
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REPORTS  OF  CASES  argued  and  adjudged  in  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States.     Februaiy  Term,  1816. 

By  HENRY  WHEATON, 
Counsellor  at  Law.  Vol.  I.  In  8vo.  Price  7  dollars,  bound  in  calf. 
*^*  This  volume  contains,  besides  concise  and  faithful  notes  of  the  arguments 
of  counsel,  annotations  on  the  cases  reported,  illustrating  the  decisions  by 
analogous  authorities,  and  the  former  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and 
a  copious  Appendix,  embracing  a  view  of  the  Land  Law  s  of  Kentucky  ;  of 
the  Practical  Prize  Causes,  and.  the  Judicial  History  of  the  Rule  of  the  War 
of  17.'56.  It  comprises  a  variety  of  Decisions  in  Chancery,  Prize  and  Com- 
niercial  Law — and  the  Local  Laws  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union,  Sec. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  AVERAGE,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the 
contract  of  Marine  Insurance. 

By  ROBERT  STEVENS,  of  Lloyd's. 
First  American,  from  the  2d  London  edition.     In'Svo.     Price  250  cents, 
bound. 

The  high  impm'tance  of  the  contents  of  this  work  to  the  particular  bi'anch 
of  the  community  which  it  regards,  induces  us  to  point  it  out  as  a  specimen 
of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  other  writers,  in  different  departments  of 
mercantile  business.  '  Monthlti  Rev.  May,  1817. 

DIVINITY. 

QUARTO  BIBLES 

iCo.  Coarse  Paper,  not  letterea. 

1.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  -  ... 

2.  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  Psalms  -  - 

3.  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  Apocrypha 

4.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apociypha  and  Psalms 

Coarse  Paper,  lettered  and  filleted. 
-.'18.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  Apociypha 
.5.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocrypha  and  11  Plates, 
f).  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Ajtocrypha  and  25  Plates 
7.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocrj'pha,  11  Plates,  and  Psalms 

15.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocryplia  and  Concoixlanee 

16.  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  Concordance 
1 9.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apociypha   Concordance,  25  Plates, ' 

and  Ostervald's  Notes^ 
.>2.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocry'pha  and  Psalms 
<?3.  OKI  and  New  Testaments,  Apocrypha,  Concoi-danee,  and  25  Plates,  6  25 

Comimn  Paper  filleted. 
•VS.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  -  -  -  4  25 

49.  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  Apocrypha  -^  -  4  75 

Common  Paper,  lettei^d  andfiUeted. 
18.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  -  -  -  -  4  50 

17   Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocrypha,  Concoixlance,  25  Maps  and 

Plates  -  •  7  50 

35.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apociypha,  Concordance,  and  2  Maps    6  00 
i26.  Old  and  New  Testaments  and  Apociypha  -  -        -  5  00 

27.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocrypha,  Concordance,  and  10  IMaps  7  00 
54.  Old  aad  New  Testaments,  Apocrypha,  Concoi*dance,  10  Maps,  and 

Psalms  7  25 

44.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocrypha,  and  11  Plates  -  5  50 

45    Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocryjjha,  11  Plates  and  Psalms  5  75 

46.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apociyi)ha,  and  25  Plates  -         6  25 

•i7.  Old  and  Jiicw  Testaments,  ApocrypJia,  25  Plates  and  Psalms  6  50 
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Fine  Paper. 

8.  Old  anJ  New  Testaments,  • 

9.  01(1  ami  New  Testaments  and  Apocrypha 

10.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocrypha,  Concordance  &  2  Maps 

11.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocrypha,  Concordance  k  10  Maps 

12.  Olil  and  New  Testaments,  Apocrypha,  Concordance  &.  25  Plates 

13.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocrypha,  Concordance,  25  Plates 

and  Psalms  .  -  - 

14.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocryplia,  Concordance,  25  Maps  > 

and  Plates,  and  OstervaUl's  Notes     5 

28.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocrypha,  Concordance,  2  Maps,  and 

Psalnis 

29.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apociypha,  and  Psalms 

Superfine  Paper,  bowid  in  sheep. 

21.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocrypha,  Concordance,  25  Plates  & 

Psalms  _  _  -  : 

20.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocrypha,  Concordance,  25  Maps '} 
and  Plates,  and  OstervaUl's  Notes  5 

22.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocrjpha,  Concordance  &  25  Plates 

30.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocrypha,  Concordance,  k  10  Maps 

31.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocrypha,  Concordance,  10  Maps 

and  Psalms  .  .  - 

35,  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  Apocrypha 

40.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocrypha,  Concordance  &  70  Plates  12  50 

50.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocrypha,  Concordance  &  100  Plates  16  OQ 

Superfine  Paper,  bmmd  in  Calf  or  J[Iorocco. 

23.  Oid  and  New  Testaments,   Apocrypha,   Concor.   and  25    plates, 

plain  calf  -  -  -  11  50 

24.  Old  and  New  Testaments,      do.      do.     do.     do.     IMorocco,  gilt  13  00 
39.  Old  and  New  Testaments,      do.      do.     do.     do.     calf  extra  13  00 

41.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  Apocrj-pha,  Concordance,  &  70  plates, 

IMorocco  gilt  -  -  15  00 

42.  Old  and  New  Testaments,      do.      do.     do.     do.     calf  extra  15  00 

43.  Old  and  New  Testaments,      do.      do.    do.     do.     do.    gdt  edges  18  00 

51.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  do.  do.  and  100  Plates,  calf,  17  00 

52.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  do.  do.  do.     do.  calf  extra,   18  00 

53.  Old  and  New  Testaments,  do.  do.  do.     do    Morocco,  gilt,     18  00 

54.  Old  and  New-  Testaments,  do.  do.  do.     do.  do.  Sc  gilt  edges,  20  00 

SCHOOL  BIBLES   12mo.     Coarse  Paper.  1  00 

per  doz.  .                -                 g  00 

with  Psalms             -  -                »          T  13 

per  doz.  .-                  -                9  50 


6  00 

6  50 

7  50 

8  00 
8  50 

8  75 

9  50 

7  75 
6  75 

10  25 

11  00 

10  00 
9  25 

9  50 
8  00 

Fine  paper,  lettered  -      '  -  -  I  25 

TESTAMENTS.  Course  paper.  -  .  •  38 

per  doz.        -  -  3  50 


^—  Fine  paper  ...  50 

SERMONS,  by  the  late  WALTER  BLAKE  KIRWAN,  Dean  of  KiU 
lala.     With  a  sketch  of  his  Life.     In  8vo    Price  175  cents,  boards. 

"  Dr.  Kirwan  called  fc^rth  the  latent  virtues  of  the  human  heart,  and  taught 
men  to  discover  in  themselves  a  mine  of  charity,  of  which  the  proprietors 
had  been  unconscious.  He  came  to  interrupt  the  repose  of  the  ])ulpit,  and 
shskt  s  one  world  with  the  thunder  of  the  other.  The  preacher's  desk  be- 
conies  the  thi-one  of  light.'*  Mr.  Grattan^s  Speech,  June  19, 1792 

'•  -Sfv  Kirwan's  powers  of  eloquence  exceed  any  previous  examples  which 
ai-e  to  be  found  in  our  language."  .    Monthly  Jieviev/. 
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The  SECOND  JOURNAL  of  the  Stared  Preacher  to  the  Hospital  and 
Ahiis-house  in  the  City  of  New  York,  for  a  part  of  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1813.     With  an  appendix.         In  l'2mo.  Piice  1  dollar,  in  boards.  ' 

*'  Benevolence  from  its  nature,  composes  the  mind,  warms-  the  heart,  en- 
livens the  Avhole  frame,  and  llglitens  every  feature  of  the  countenance." 

Dr.  Reich 

"  This  Journal  is  continvied  only  half  a  year,  but  in  the  same  style  of 
pious  simplicity  as  the  former  volume.  The  appendix  is  rendered  highly 
interesting,  by  its  containing  the  history  of  an  acti-ess  and  the  sequel  to  tlie 
remarkable  story  of  the  mysterious  Caroline,  contained  in  the  former  Jour- 
nal, and  which  its  readers  cannot  have  forgotten.  The  volume  is,  however, 
on  the  whole,  calculated  to  excite  strong  interest  in  the  minds  of  the  friends 
of  religion  and  humanity.  Eclectic  Itevieiv,  July  1816. 

SERMONS  TO  YOUNG  WOMEN.     2  vols,  in  one. 
By  JAMES  FORDYCE,  D.  D. 

In  12mo.  Pi'icc,  1  dollar,  bound. 

L'ANGE    CONDUCTEUR    dans  la    devotion    chretienne,    reduite  en 
pratique  en  faveur  des  x\mes  Devotes  ;         Par  JAQUES  GORET. 
In  18mo.  Price  113  cents,  bound. 
The  GARDEN  OF  THE  SOUL ;    or,  a  manual  of  Spiritual  Exercises 
and  instructions  for  Christians,  who  living  in  the  world,  aspire  to  devotion. 
To  which  is  added.  Vespers  for  Sundays. 

By  RICHARD  CHALLENOR,  D.  D. 
4th  American  edition,  improved.     18mo.  Price  on  common  paper,  75  cents  ; 
on  fine  paper,  lettered,  1  dollar. 

The  VADE  MECUM  ;  or.  Manual  of  select  and  necessary  devotions, 
in  32mo.  Price  on  coarse  paper,  38  cents  ;  on  fine  paper,  with  cuts,  lettered, 
^53  cents. 

JOURNEE  DU  CHRETIEN,  Sanctifieepar  la  priere  et  la  Meditation. 
Nouvelle  edition,  en  Latin  et  en  Frangois  augmentee  de  plusieres  prieres. 
In  18mo.  Price  75  cents,  bound. 
NINE  SERMONS,  on  the  Nature  of  the  Evidence  by  which  the  fact  of 
our  L-ord'e  Resurrection  is  established  ;  and  on  various  other  subjects.  To 
ivhich  is  prefixed,  a  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  of  the  Messiah  dispersed 
amona:  the  Heathen. 

By  SAMUEL  HORSLEY,  L.L.D.  F.R.S.  F.A.S.  Late  Lord  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.     In  8vo.     Price  150  cents  in  boards. 

«  Every  fragment  of  this   pi-elate    is  precious;  and  though  posthumous 
works  in  general  require  much  indulgence,  none  of  the  writings  of  Bishop 
Horslcy  can  fail  to  give  delight  to  those  who  have  a  relish  for  origii<al  ar- 
guments on  important  subjects.  Analgetic  J\I»g. 
An  ABRIDGMENT  of  the  CHRISTIAN  DOCTRINE, 

By  BISHOP  HAY.  In  18mo.  Price  31  cents,  boimd. 

THINK  WELL  ON'T  ;  oi-,  reflections  on  the  Great  Truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian  Religion.     For  every  day  in  the  month. 

By  RICHARD  CHALLENOR,  D.  D. 
34th  edition.  In  18mo.  Price  31  cents,  bound. 
The  PIOUS  CHRISTIAN  INSTRUCTED,  in  the  nature  and  practice 
of  the  principal  exercises  of  Piety  used  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
By  BISHOP  HAY. 
In  12mo.  Price,  1  dollar,  boimd. 
PETITES   ETRENNES  SPIRITUELLES,  Contenant  les  prieres  ct 
offices,  etla  Messe,  Latin — Francois.  A  L'usage  universel. 
In  32mo.  with  cuts,  Price  44  cents,  bound. 
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The  DOWVY  TESTAMENT.  In  4to.  with  11  plates.  Price,  4  dol- 
lars, bounf!. 

EXERCICIO  QUOTIDIANO,  Oracioues  y  dcvotioncs  para  antes  y 
nespues  de  la  Confeslon,  y  Sagrada  Comuiiion. 

In    24mo.  Pi'ice  63  cents,  bound. 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY  AND  CHEMISTRY. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  illustrated  by  Cases  which 
occurred  in  Leeds  and  its  vicinity,  in  the  years  1809 — 181'2.  By  V.TLlIAM 
HEY.         In  8vo.     Price  150  cents  in  boards. 

Whatever  may  be  the  general  inference  upon  tliis  subject,  this  little 
treatise  will  be  deemed  a  perspicuous  and  judicious  histoid  of  a  severe  and 
dangerous  epidemic,  and  chai-actcrized  by  a  sound  pathological  knowledge,, 
clear  aiTangement,  and  great  correctness  of  composition  ;  and  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  the  best  monographs  of  modern  medical  literature. 

Edinbtirgh  JMedical  and  Siirgical  Jmamal,  Oct.  1815. 

VEGETABLE  MATERIA  MEDICA  OF  THE  U.  STATES  ;  or, 
MEDICAL  BOTANY:  Containing  a  Botanical,  General,  and  Medical 
History  ot  Medicinal  Plants,  indigenous  to  the  United  States;  illustrated 
by  coloured  Engravings,  made  after  Original  Drawhigs  from  Nature,  done 
by  the  Author.  By  WILLIAM  P.  C.  BARTON,  M.  D.  Surgeon  in  Uie 
Na^7  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  Hospital  for  Marines  at  the  ISIavy 
Yard,  Philadelphia  ;  F^  How  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  of  Philadelphia  ; 
Member  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society;  President  of  the  Piiila- 
delphia  Linncean  Society ;  and  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 

No.  l,in4to.  Price  3  dollars.  The  succeeding  numbers  will  appear  eveiy 
two  months  until  the  completion  of  the  work,  wliich  will  be  in  8  numbers. 

LECTURES  ON  INFLAMMATION,  exhibiting  a  view  of  the  general 
doctrines.  Pathological  and  Practical,  of  Medical  Surgeiy. 
By  JOHN  THOMSON,  M.  D.  F.  R.'^S.  E. 
In  8vo.     Price  3  dollars  in  boards. 

A  PRACTICAL  ESSAY  on  Chemical  Re-agents,  or  Tests,  illustrated 
by  a  series  of  Experiments. 

By  FREDRICK  ACCUM,  Operative  Chemist. 
In  I'imo.     Price  1  dollar  in  boards. 

"This  little  work  will  be  found  of  considerable  utility  to  the  chemical 
student."  Thompson'' s  Ajinals  of  Philosophy. 

A  TREATISE  ON  FRACTURES,  LUXATIONS,  and  other  Affec 
tions  of  ths;  Bones.  By  P.  I.  DESAULT.  Translated  by  Charlls  Cald- 
well, m.d.     Third  edition.     In  8vo.     Price  275  cents,  bound. 

ESSAYS  ON  HYPOCHONDRICAL  AND  OTHER  NERVOUS  AF- 
FECTIONS. By  JOHN  REID,  M.  D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  London,  &c.  &c.     In  8vo.     Price  150  cents  in  boards. 

*"*  The  reader  of  these  Essays  will  not  have  turned  many  pages  of  the 
book  over,  before  he  perceives  that  he  is  engaged  with  no  ordinary  writer." 

Eclectic  Re-vieiv^  Jlvgnst,  1816. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY,  delivereU 
m  the  University  of  Edinburgh.        By  the  late  JOHN  BLACK,  M.  D. 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  that  University,  Physician  to  his  Majesty,  for 
Scotland,  &c.  kc.  Published  from  his  manusci-ipts,  by  JOHN  ROBIN- 
SON, L.  L.  D.  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
fjurgh.        In  3  vols.  8vo.  with  plates.     Price  8  dollars,  bound. 

THE  STUDENTS'  CHEMICAL  POCKET  COMPANION. 
By  WILLIAM  S.  JACOBS,  M.  D. 
In  12ino.  Price  88  cents,  bound. 
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A  DICTIONARY   OF    PRACTICAL   SURGERY,  containing  a   corn 
plete  exhiDition  of  the  present  state  of  the  PRINCIPLES  and  PRACTICE 
OF  SURGERY,  collected  from   the  best  and  most  original   som-ces  of  in- 
formation, and  illustrated  by  Critical   Remarks,  By  SAMUEL  COOPER, 
Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  author  of  the  "  Fii'St  Lines 
of  the  Practice  of  Sm-geiy."     With  notes  and  additions. 
By  JOHN  SYNG  DORSEY,  M.  D. 
Adjunct  professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Second  American  edition.    In  2  vols.Svo.    Price  7  dollars,  bound. 
MEDICAL  INQUIRIES  and  OBSERVATIONS, 

By  BENJAMIN  RUSH,  M.  D. 
4tli  edition,  In  2  vols.  8vo.  Price  6  dollars,  boimd. 

POETRY, 

THE  POETIC  MIRROR,  or,  the  Living  Bards  of  Britain. 
In  18mo.     Price  75  cents,  boards. 

Contaming  tlie   Guerilla — Lord   Byron  : — Epistle  to  R.   S-  ;  and 

Wat  a'  the  Cleuch — Walter  Scott ;  the  Stranger ;  the  Flying  Taylor  ;  and 
James  Rigy; — W.  Wordsworth  :  the  Gude  Greye  Katt — James  Hogg :  Isa- 
belle  ;  and  the  Cherub — S.  T.  Coleridge  :  Peter  of  Barnet ;  the  Curse  of 
the  Laureatt  ;  and  Carmen  Judiciale — R.  Southey ;  the  Morning  Star,  or 
the  Steam-Boat  of  Alloa  ;  Hymn  to  the  Moon;  and  the  Stranded  Ship — J. 
Wilson. 

"  Here  is  a  thing  as  good  as  the  Rejected  Addressees  with  less  broad  come- 
dy, but  more  of  chastened  humour  ;  a  thing  -which  at  once  gives  evidence 
of  a  fine  fuculty  of  distinguishing  the  poetical  character  of  the  authors  imitat- 
ed, and  the  greatest  powers  of  touch  in  the  delineation  of  their  style  " 

^Ingnstan  Rev.  Dec.  1816. 

The  MISSIONARY  ;  a  Poem.    By  W.  L.  BOWLES. 

In  18mo.  Price  75  cents,  in  Boards. 
*'  Absolutely,  this  is  one  of  the  sweetest  little  poems  that  we  remember  to 
have  lately  perused."  Crit.  Rev.  Aug.  1815- 

CHILDE  ALARIQUE,  or,  A  POET'S  REVERIE.  In  24mo.  Price  38 
cents,  in  boards. 

FABLES  FOR  THE  LADIES.  By  EDWARD  MOORE.  To  which 
are  added,  seven  select  fables,  by  other  authors.     In    18mo.  Price^  38  cents. 

POEMS  ;  original  and  translated.  By  RICHARD  DABNEY.  In  24mo. 
Price  63  cents,  in  boards. 

*'  It  possesses  real  merit,  and  will  experience,  as  we  flatter  ourselves,  a 
reception  from  the  public  different  from  that  which  usually  awaits  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  American  muse.  It  is  a  pleasing  little  morsel,  .skilfullv  pre- 
pared by  the  hand  of  genius,  and  delicately  seasoned  by  learning  and  laste, 
suid  will  not  fail  to  gi'atify  the  palates  of  those  whose  chief  delight  is  in  the 
«  feast  of  the  mind."  Port  Folio,  July,  1815. 

THE  PARNASSIAN  GARLAND,  or  BEAUTIES  of  MODERN 
POETRY  ;  consisting  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  pieces,  selected  from  the 
•works  of  the  most  distinguished  Poets  of  the  present  age.  With  introduc- 
toiy  lines  to  each  article.  Designed  for  the  use  of  schools,  and  the  admirers 
of  poetry  in  general.  By  JOHN  EVANS,  A.  M.  In  ISmo.  Price  88  cents 
in  boartls. 

THE  HIGHLANDERS,  and  other  POEMS.  By  Mrs.  GRANT  of 
Laggan.     In  18mo.  Price  50  cents,  in  boards. 

"  There  is  a  strain  of  simplicity  and  unaffected  feeling  in  these  poems, 
■which  will  give  them  a  permanent  interest.  They  are  much  to  be  recom- 
ijiended."  Monih.  Mag. 
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TH1?-  PORRST  MINSTREL.  Bv  JAMES  HOGG,  Author  of 

*'  The  Queen's  Wike,"  "  P.lgrims  of  the  Su;:,"  &c.  &c.  In  18mo.  Price 
88  cents,  boards. 

>JAReARET  OF  AN.TOU.  A  Poem.  By  MISS  HOLFORD,  Author 
of  "  Wallace  ;  or,  the  Fight  of  Falkirk."  lu  18mo.  Price  1  dollar, 
boards. 

YOUNG'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  Complete.  Witli  plates.  In  2  vols. 
24nio.  Price  2  dollars,  in  boards. 

CABINET  OF  MOMUS  ;  a  choice  selection  of  HUMOUROUS  PO- 
EMS, from  Pindar,  Dibdin,  Colnian,  Freneau,  Penrose,  Hopkinson,  Ladd, 
Humphreys,  Harrison,  Swift,  Taylor,  Pitt,  &cc.  &c.  Embellished  with  6  en- 
gravings.    In  12mo.  Price  80  cents,  bound. 

YOU^JG'S  NIGHT  THOUGHTS.  In  24mo.  witli  plates.  Price  1  dol- 
lar, in  boards. 

EMILIA  OF  LINDINXU;  or,  the  FIELD  OF  LEIPSIC.  A  Poem, 
in  four  cantos. 

By  MARY  ARNALD  HOUGHTON. 

The  DANCE  of  DEATH,  and  other  Poems.  By  \V^\LTER  SCOTT, 
Esq.     In  24mo.     Price  3 '■■  cents  in  boards. 

BALLAD  ROMANCES,  and  other  POEMS. 
By  Miss  ANNA  MARIA   PORTER, 
Author  of  **  Recluse  of  Norway,"  Hungarian  Brothers,"  &c.  &c. 
In  18mo.  price  75  cents  in  boards. 
**  We  are  much  mistaken  if  Miss  Porter's  Readers  do  not  agree  with  us, 
in  commending  her  muse."  Eur.  JHag. 

"  This  very  pleasing  little  volume  is  strongly  recommended  by  the  easy 
simplicity  of  its  verses,  and  their  perfectly  moral  tendency. 

Gen.  J\Iag: 
THE  PASTORAL  ;    or,  LYRIC  MUSE   OF  SCOTLAND.    A  Poem 
hy    HECTOR  MACNEILL,  Esq.     24mo.  Price  38  cents,  in  boards. 

MASONIC  SONG  BOOK,  containing  a  large  Collection  of  the  most  ap- 
proved Masonic  Songs,  Odes,  Anthems,  &c.  With  3  engravings.  In  12mo. 
Price  88  cents,  in  boards 

TALES  OF  TERROR.  With  3  Caricature  plates.  In  12mo.  Price  88 
cents,  in  boards. 

**  This  is  really  a  happy  piece  of  humour."  Brit.  Crit. 

MINSTRELSY  of  the  SCOTTISH  BORDER  :    consisting  of  Historicai 
and  Romantic  Ballads,  collected  in  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland,   y,  ith 
a  few  of  Modern  Date  founded  upon  local  tradition. 
By  WALTER  SCOTT,  Esq. 
In  24mo.  Price  1  dollar,  in  boards. 

NOVELS,  &c. 

MATILDA  ;  or,  THE   BARBADOES   GIRL.    A  Tale.    By  MRS, 
HOFLAND,  author  of  «  Son  of  a  Genius,"  "  Maid  of  Mos«ow,"  &c.  &cc. 
In  18 mo.     Price  63  cents,  in  boards. 

ADOLPHE.     A  Novel.      By  M.  BENJAMIN  DE  CONSTANT. 

In  12mo.     Price  one  dollar,  in  boards. 
The  style  of  this  work  is  at  once  elevated  and  simple,  and  as  an  observer 
ef  iuinian  nature,  in  its  most  polished  foi'm  of  society  and  manners,  as  well 
as  III  its  wildest  extravagance  of  passion,  M.  de  Constant   yields  neither  to 
Rochefeucault,  nor  to  M.  Bruyere." 

Aus^tistan  Jiev.JVov.  ISIS. 
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PATIENCE  AND  PERSEVERANCE  ;  or  the  MODERN  GRISEL- 
DA.     A  Novel  in  2  vols.  By  Mrs.  HOFLAND, 

Author  of  «  Maid  of  Moscow,"  "  Son  of  a  Genius,"   &..  &c.     Price    2  dol- 
lars, in  boards. 

THE  WARD  OF  DELAMERE.    A  Novel  in  2  vols. 

By  Mrs.  PINCHARD.  Price  2  dollars  hi  boards. 

LORIMER.     A  Tale.     By   LUCY  AIKIN.    In  12mo. 
Price  1  dollar  in  boards. 

**  Though  the  general  character  under  which  we  class  the-  work  before 
us,  be  not  eminently  our  favoui'ite,  it  is  here  carried  to  such  high  excellence 
that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  ^\'ithhold  our  approbation. 

The  story  excites  an  uncommonly  poweriul  interest  in  the  reader's  mind, 
and  promotes  the  cause  of  morality  and  pi'udence  by  exhibiting  the  conse- 
quences of  unrestrained  rashness  and  passion."  Crit.  Rev. 

THE  YOUNG  MOTHER  ;  or  AEBINIA.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of 
"  Rosa  in  London,"  &c.  &c.     In  12mo.  Price  1  dollar,  in  boards. 

FATHER  AS  HE  SHOUI,D  RE  ;  a  Novel  in  2  vols. 
By  Mrs  HOFLAND, 

Author  of  "  Maid  of  Moscow,"  «  Son  of  a  Genius,"  &c.  &c.    Price  2  dol^ 
lars,  in  boards. 

"  Most  of  the  characters  are  well  imagined  ;  the  moral  is  good,  and  the 
tale  a  lesson  for  mari'ied  men  in  their  grand  climacteric,  Avho  are  not  abso- 
lutely incorrigible."  Crit.  Rev.  July,  1815. 

THE  HEART  AND    THE   FANCY;    or  VALSINORE.      A  Talc. 
By  Miss  BENGER. 
In  12mo.  Price  1  dollar,  in  boards. 

PAIRED— NOT  IMATCHED;  or  MATRIMONY  IN  THE  19th  CEN. 
TURY.  By  Mrs.  ROSS. 

In  2  vols.  12mo.  Price  2  dollai's,  in  boards. 
"  We  recommend  this  novel  to  our  newly  married  fashionables." 

Critical  Review. 

TRECOTHICK  BOWER  ;  or  LADY  OF  THE  WEST  COUNTRY. 
A  Tale  in  2  vols.  By  REGINA  MARIA  ROCHE, 

Author  of  the  "  Children  of  the  Abbey,"  &c.  &c.  Price  2  dollars,  in  boards. 

THE  MAGIC  OF  WEALTH.     A  Novel.  By  T.  S.  SURR, 

Author  of  "  A  Winter  in  London,"  &c.  &c.     In  2   vols.  12mo.  Price  2  dol- 
lars, in  boards. 

«'  There  is  much  insight  into  character,  with  a  very  fair  share  of  humour. 

J3rit.  Crit.  .Tniy,  1815. 
TRAITS  OF  NATURE.     A  Novel.  By  Miss.  BURNEY. 

In  2  vols.  Price  225  cents,  in  boards. 
"  A  fertile  invention,  a  dexterity  of  management,  and  a  fluency  of  style.,  are 
manifest  in  these  volumes."  J\lo7i.  Rev.  Vol.  71. 

MARRIED  LIFE  ;  or  FAULTS  ON  ALL  SIDES. 
By  Miss  HOWARD. 

In  2  vols.  18mo.  Price  2  dollars,   in  boards.     Second  American  edition. 

VATHEK.  Translated  from  the  Original  French.  With  5f otes.  From 
the  third  London  edition,  revised  jind  corrected. 

In  18mo.  Price  SB  cents,  boanls. 
MORNTON.    A  novel.  By  Miss  CULLEN, 

Author  of  "  Home."    In  3  toIs.  12mo.    Price  3  dollars  in  boards 
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GET?ALDINE  FAUCONBERG.     A  Novel  in  2  vols. 
By  Miss  BURNEY,  Autlior  of  "Traits  of  Nature,"    "Tales  of  Fancy," 
inc.  kc. 

EMMA.  A  Novel.  By  the  author  of  "  Sense  and  Sensibility,"  "  Pride 
and  Prejudice,"  &e. 

"  Tiie  Avork  before  us  proclaims  a  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  with  the 
power  and  resolution  to  bring  that  knowledge  to  the  service  of  honour  and 
rirtue.  Keeping  close  to  common  incidents,  and  to  such  characters  as  occupy 
the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  she  has  produced  sketches  of  such  spirit  and  origi- 
nality, that  we  never  miss  the  excitation  Avhich  depends  upon  a  narrative  of 
uncommon  events,  arising  from  the  consideration  of  minds,  manners,  and 
sentiments,  greatly  above  our  own."  Quarterly  Iteview. 

DISCIPLINE.  By  the  author  of  "  Self  Controul."  In  2  vols.  12mo.  2d. 
American  edition.     Price  2  dollars,  bound. 

*'  These  volumes  have  almost  every  merit  that  can  recommend  fictitious 
writings— interest  of  narrative — happy  delineation  of  characters— vivid  des- 
cription of  scenery  and  of  manners,  and  purity  and  e^^^gance  of  stvle." 

Aiui.  Mag.  Sept.  1815. 

ROSA  IN  LONDON.     In  iSrno.  Price  63  cents,  in  boards. 

THE  HUNGARIAN  BROTHERS.  By  Miss  ANNA  MARIA  PORTER- 

In  2  vols.  12mo.   The  2d  edition.  Price  2  dollars,  in  boards. 

"  The  incidents  of  this  Novel  are  striking,  and  many  of  the  characters 
nre  finely  drawn.  The  two  brothers  are  models  of  that  chivalrous  heroism 
with  Avhich  Miss  Porter  has,  on  other  occasions,  pi'oved  herself  to  be  inti- 
matelv  acquainted."  Crit.  Rev. 

THE  REFUSAL.  By  Mrs.  WEST. 

Author  of  «  Tale  of  the   Times."    "Gossip's   Story,"  Sec  &c.      In  2  vols. 
12mo.  Price  2  dollars,  in  boards. 

THE  HAWTHORN  COTTAGE.    A  Tale.          By  J.  JONES. 
Two  volumes  in  one.     In  12mo.  Price  1  dollar,  in  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  TOM  JONES,  a  Foimdling. 
By  HENHY  F:1:LI;ING,  Esq. 
In  3  vols.    18mo.  Price  3  dollars,  bound. 

HOME.     A  Novel  in  2  volumes.  By  Miss  CULLEN,    Daughter  of 

the  celebrated  Dr.  Cullen.  Price  2  dollai-s  in  boards. 

"  Simple  occurrences  in  elegant  and  chaste  language,  events  which  might 
take  place  in  any  family,  form"  the  gromid-work  of  this  pleasing  Novel,  in 
which  there  is  much  to'  commend,  and  nothing  to  blame."         Eur.  Mag. 

THE  LETTERS  of  an  ITALIAN  NUN  and  an  ENGLISH  GENTLE- 
MAN.    Supposed  to  be  written  by  J.  J.  ROUSSEAU. 
In  18mo.  Price  50  cents,  bound. 

"  Not  Rousseavi's — but  in  many  respects  worthy  of  his  exquisite  pen.  The 
story  is  interesting  and  pathetic-^and  the  letters  are  written  with  spirit  and 
elegance."  Mon.  liev. 

ELIZABETH  :    or  the  EXILES   OF  SIBERIA.    A   Tale  founded  on 
fact.     Translated  from  the  French  of  MADAME  COTTIN. 
.    5th  edition.  In  18mo.  Price  63  cents,  bound. 

"  This  charming  little  work  is  a  translation  from  the  French,  and  unlike 
most  other  translations,  loses  nothing  of  the  spirit  and  interest  contained  in 
the  original.  Laclif's  JMuseitm. 

"  We  are  not  in  general,  particularly  fond  of  novels  founded  on  fact ;  but 
we  ihust  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  any  thing  so  well  executed  a? 
that  M'hich  is  now  before  us."  Edin.  Rev> 
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GULZARA,  PRINCESS  of  PERSIA;  or,  the  VIRGIN  QUEEN. 
A  Satirical  Novel. 

Ill  12mo.     Price  one  dollar  in  boards. 

This  Edition  is  provided  v/ith  a  key,  explaining  the  persons  and  places 
alluded  to. 

MONTE  VIDEO ;  or  the  OFFICER'S  WIFE  and  her  SISTER.  A 
Novel.  By  Mrs.  BRIDGET  BLUEMANTLE. 

In  2  vols.     V2mo.     Price  2  dollars  in  boards. 

VARIETIES  OF  LIFE  ;  or  CONDUCT  AND  CONSEQUENCES.   A 

Novel  in  2  vols.  By  tiie  Autlior  of  "  Sketches  of  Character."  Price  2  dol- 
lars, in  boards. 

**  If  I  give  speeches  and  conversations,  I  ought  to  give  them  justly  ;  for 
the  humours  and  characters  of  persons  cannot  be  known,  unless  I  repeat 
"what  they  say,  and  their  marmer  of  saying."  Richardson. 

*'  We  turn  with  all  the  elasticity  of  awakened  hope  to  a  second  produc- 
tion of  the  pen  of  that  lively  and  accurate  observer,  the  Author  of"  Sketch- 
es of  Character,''  a  wo»k  which  has  obtained  a  well-deserved  popularity, 
and  is  perpetually  recuriing  to  the  recollection  of  every  person  wiio,  pos- 
sessing a  miscellaneous  acquaintance,  is  in  the  slightest  degree  gifted  s  ith 
a  tatent  for  the  Comedy  of  Real  Life.  It  is  really  difficult  to  imagine  how 
such  very  dissimilar  walks  of  life,  as  are  depictured  in  tliese  pages  f  Va- 
rieties of  Life  J  can  possibly  be  familiar  to  one  and  the  same  person. 
From  that  gentility  of  blood,  mind,  and  manners,  in  the  Ponsonbys,  which 
looks  down  upon  the  glare,  frivolity  and  dash  of  mere  fashion,  &c.  down 
to  the  gossip  and  slang  of  abigails  and  valets,  all  is  in  its  place,  all  is  true 
to  nature."  ^ugtistan  Rev. 

JULIA  DE  ROUBIGNE  ;  a  Tale,  In  a  Series  of  Letters. 
By  ALEXANDER  MACKENZIE, 

Author  of  "Man  of  Feeling,"  and  "Man  of  the  World."  A  new  edition. 
To  which  is  added,  the  Dymg  Ode  of  Julia  de  Roubigne,  not  inserted  in  any 
former  edition.     With  a  Frontispiece.     In  18mo.  Price  63  cents,  bound. 

MEMOIRS  OF  AN  AMERICAN  LADY,  with  SKETCHES  of  MAN- 
NERS and  SCENERY  in  AMERICA,  as  they  existed  previous  tc  the 
Revolution.     In  12mo.  Price  1  dollar,  boards. 

"  These  letters  are  written  in  a  superior  style,  and  contain  much  njatter 
of  interest.  With  toviching  sensibility  the  author  has  pourtrayed  the  primi- 
tive manners  of  the  colonists,  and  drawn  pictures  altogether  new  and  de- 
lightful" Ladij's  Museum. 

"  This  is  a  w^ork  of  very  considerable  merit."  JUkivi^s  Amu  Rev. 

MONT  ALBERT.  By  CHARLOTTE  SMITH. 

In  2  vols.  12mo.  Pi'ice  2  dollars,  bound. 

THE  COTTAGE   GIRL.      By  the  author  of  Rosa  in  London. 
In  ISmo.    Price  63  cents,  in  boards. 

EDUCxiTION. 

NUGENT' S  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

Second  American  edition.     Price  225  cents,  bound. 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR,  adapted  to  the  different  Classes   of  Learntjrs. 
With  an   Appendix,  containing  Rules   and   Observations,   for   assisting  the 
more  advanced  Students  to  write  with  Perspicuitv  and  Accui-acy. 
By  LINDLEY   MURRAY. 
Stereotype  edition.    Price  75  cents,  bound* 
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MATERNAL  SOLICITUDE  FOR  A  DAUGHTER'S  BEST  IN- 
TERESTS.  By  Mrs:  TAYLOR,  ol  Ongar, 

Author  of  "  Pmctical  Hints  to  young  Females,"  &c. 
In  I'imo.     Price  75  cents,  boards. 
"The  subjects  of  these  essays  are  well  chosen  and  ingeniously  diversified, 
and  the  fair  writer  displays  a  degree  of  piety,  with  a  knowludi^e  and  applica- 
tion of  the  scripture,  which  increases  the  value  of  her  work." 

J^Ionthli)  RavieiVy  1814. 

A  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY,  containing  a  copious  account  of  all  the 
PROPER  NAMES  mentioned  in  A  <CIENT  AUTHORS  ;  with  the  va- 
lue of  Coins,  Weights  and  measures,  used  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
and  a  Chronological  Table. 

By  J.  LEMPRIERE,  D.  D. 

Second  American,  from  the  Eighth  London  Edition. 

In  8vo.     Price  5  dollars  bound. 

A  CRITICAL  PRONOUNCING  DICTIONARY,  and  EXPOSITOR 
of  the  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  In  which,  not  only  the  meaning  of  every 
•word  is  clearly  explained,  and  the  sound  of  every  word  distinctly  shown; 
but,  where  words  are  subject  to  difterent  pronunciations,  the  authorities  of 
our  best  Pronouncing  Dictionaries  are  fully  exhibited,  the  reasons  for  each 
at  large  displayed,  and  the  preferable  pronunciation  pointed  out.  To 
wiiich  are  prefixed,  PRINCIPLES  of  ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION  : 
in  which  the  sounds  ofJetters,  syllables,  and  words,  are  critically  investigated 
and  systematically  arranged,  kc.  &c.  &c.  The  whole  interspersed  with  Ob» 
servations,  Etymological,  Critical,  and  Grammatical. 

By  JOHN    WALKER, 
Author  of  "Elements  of  Elocution."  &c.  &c.  &cc.    In  8vo.  Price  350  cents, 
bound,  or,  on  fine  paper,  4  dollars  boimd. 

ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES  ;  or  an  Account  of  the  MANNTIRS  and 
CUSTOMS  of  the  ROMANS,  respecthig  then-  Government,  Magistracy, 
Laws,  Judicial  proceedings.  Religion^.  Games.  Militar)'  and  Naval  affairs, 
Dress,  Exercises,  Baths,  Marriages,  Divorces,  Weights  and  Measures, 
Coins,  Agriculture,  Public  Buildings,  &c.  Sec.  &c.  Designed  chiefly  to  il- 
lustrate the  Latin  Classics,  by  explaining  words  and  phrases,  from  the  I'ites 
and  customs  to  which  they  refer. 

By  ALEXANDER  ADAM,  L.  L.  D. 
Rector  of  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh.     In  8vo.  Pi-ice  3  dollars,  bound. 

ELLEN  ;  or,  the  YOUNG  GODMOTHER.     A  Tale, 
By  ALICIA  CATHARINE  MANT. 

In  18mo.  Price  63  cents,  half  bound,  morocco  backs. 
*■  When  to  correct  principles  and  religious  tenets,  are  added  a  good  dic- 
tion, considerable  discrimiTiation,  and  a  well-wrought  story,  that  would  not 
discredit  a  work  destined  to  higher  purposes,  and  addressed  to  intellects  in  a 
more  improved  state,  nothing  more  need  be  said  in  its  favour." 

JMonthli)  Museum,  Jlpril,  1816. 

POPULAR  MODELS,  and  IMPRESSIVE  WARNINGS,  to  the  Sons 
and  Daughters  of  Industry.  By  Mrs.  t'RANT. 

In  2  vols    12mo.  Price  150  cents,  boards. 
"  No  work   published  within  the  last  twenty  years,  has  merited  more 
general  currency."  Jlfonthly  jVIagazine^  May,  1816. 

"It  is  with  sincere  pi  easui-e  that  we  embrace  the  opportunity  of  noticing  a 
second  publication  from  Mrs.  Grant,  addressed  to  "  the  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  Industry." 

La  Belle  Assemblee. 
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A  TREATISE  OF  ALGEBRA.  Wherein  the  principles  are  demon- 
strated, and  applied  to  man)'  useful  and  interesting  enquiries,  and  in  the  re- 
solution of  a  great  variety  of  problems  of  different  kinds.  To  which  is  ad- 
ded, the  Geometrical  consti'uction  of  a  gi'eat  number  of  Linear  and  plafte 
problems,  with  the  method  of  resolving" the  same  numerically. 
By  THOMAS  SIMPSON,  F.  R.  S. 
In  8vo.  Price  250  cents,  bound. 

THE  PANORAMA  OF  A'OUTH.        By  MARY  STERNDALE. 

First  American,  from  the  2d  London  edition.     In  2  vols.  12mo. 
Price  175  cents  half  bound,  with  Morocco  backs. 
*'  The  tales  themselves  are  written  Avith  ability,   and  their  design  is  meri- 
torious.     They  conclude  with  a  well-executed  allegory,  entitled  the   *'  Voy- 
age of  life  ;"  and  the  whole  production  is  calculated  to  stimulate  the  feelings 
on  the  side  of  virtue."  Mon.  Rev. 

SCIENTiyiC  DIALOGLTES,  intended  for  the  instruction  and  entertain- 
ment  of  young  people  ;    in  which  the  first   PRINCIPLES  of  NATURAL 
and  EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY  are  explained. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  JOYCE. 

Second  American  edition.     In  3  vols.  ISmo,  with  plates.    Price   3  dollars, 
bound. 

A  PRESENT  for  a  YOUNG  SERVANT  ;  consisting  of  Friendly  Advice 
and  Real  Histories.  By  MRS.  TAYLOR,  of  Ongar,  author  of  «  Practical 
Hints  to  Young  Females,"  kc.  &c. 

In  18mo.     Price  63  cents,  in  boards. 

**  She  addresses  young  servants  ;  and  recommends  to  their  practice  a  be- 
haviour and  conduct  which  cannot  fail  to  insure  their  respectability." 

Literary  Panorama. 

"  We  are  happy  to  announce  another  publication  of  this  judicious  and 
useful  writer,  particularly  as  we  think  that  the  present  will  be  found 
among  the  most  valuable  of  Mrs.  Taylor's  productions.  The  size  of  the 
YoluiTie  is  attractive  ;  and  the  style,  though  correct,  is  so  unaffected  and  sim- 
ple, that  every  Avord  will  be  understood  by  the  class  of  readers  for  which  it  is 
designed."  Monthly  Revierv^  March^  1816. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  QUESTIONS,  adapted  to  the  new  Abridgnaent  of 
MORSE'S  GEOGRAPHY  ;  for  the  use  of  Schools. 

By  the  Rev.  DAVID  GRAHAM. 
In  12mo.  Price  38  cents,  half  bound. 

JOSEPHINE  ;    or  the   ADVANTAGES  OF  A    SUMMER.    A  Tale 
intended  for   the  instruction  and    amusement  of  Young  Ladies. 
In  ISmo.     Price  50  cents,  in  boards. 

TALES  OF  THE  CASTLE  ;  or  STORIES  of  INSTRUCTION  and 
DELIGHT.     Being  Les  Veillees  du  Chateau,  written  in  French  bv 

Madame  la  COMPTESSE  DE  GENLTS. 
and  translated  into   English  by    THOMAS  HOLCROFT.     9th  edition. 
In  2  vols.  12mo.  Price  2  dollars,  in  boards. 

PHILADELPHIA  HARMONY ;  or,  a  Collection  of  Psalm  Tunes, 
Hymns,  and  Anthems,  selected  by  A.  ADGATE.  Together  with  the  Ru- 
<Iiments  of  Music  on  a  new  and  Improved  Plan,  by  A.  ADGATE,  P.  U.  A. 
With  an  Improved  mode  of  teaching  Music,  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  a 
learner.  By  JOHN  J.  HUSBAND. 

Price,  1  dollar,  half  bound. 

VISIT  FOR  A  WEEK ;  or  HINTS  on  the  IMPROVEMENT  of 
TIME.  Containing,  Original  Tales,  entertaining  stories,  interesting  anec- 
dotes,  and  sketches  from  natural  and  moral  history.  In  12mo.  Price  88 
cents,  bound. 
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A  HISTORY   OF  VIRGIN'IA,  from  its  discovery  till  the    year   1781. 
With  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  of  all    the  most  distinguished  char- 
acters ill  the  Colonial,  Revolutionarv,  and  subsequent  period  of  oui'  History. 
By  J.  W.  CAMPBELL. 
In  12mo,  Price  125  cents,  bound. 

THE  LIFE  OF  WASHINGTON,  with  Curious  Anecdotes  equally  Hon- 
uurable  to  himself,  and  exemplary  to  his  Young  Countrymen. 

By  the  Rev.  MASON  L.  AVEEMS. 
Seventeenth  Edition.    Embellished  with  a  Porti'ait,  a  Maj)  of  the   United 
States,  and  six  Historical  Engravhigs.     In  12mo.  Price  1  dollar,  hound. 

"  This  little  volume  is  designed  for  an  introduction  into  schools,  and  Jis  it 
contains  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  Washington,  and  is  written  in  a  style 
very  fascinating  to  the  young,  it  will  have  an  extensive  circulation.  It  has  in- 
deed already,  in  less  than  two  years,  passed  through  eight  editions.  This  is 
an  honourable  proof,  that  the  public  curiosity  is  yet  awake,  in  respect  to  the 
life  and  chai'acter  of  the  beloved  hero  of  the  Revolution. 

"  It  has  been  a  subject  of  just  complaint,  that  in  the  lives  of  Washington, 
wliich  have  appeared,  there  has  been  so  little  of  Biography,  and  so  much  of 
history,  that  we  behold  him  only  on  the  stage  of  public  action,  and  are  not 
permitted  to  see  him  in  the  private  walks  of  life.  Mr.  Weems  comes  for- 
wai'd  to  supply  this  deficiency.  He  has  collected  a  number  of  facts,  particu- 
larly relating  "to  the  childhood  and  youth  of  the  American  sage,  and  has  pre- 
sented them  to  the  public,  in  such  an  interesting,  and  frequently  comic  dress, 
that  it  Avill  require  the  most  immoveable  gravity  ot  disposition,  to  preserve  a 
composure  of  muscles,  in  reading  this  book.  With  this  inimitable  talent  for 
humour,  it  is  a  happy  circumstance,  that  the  author  has  a  higher  object  than 
a  laugh.  He  perceives  the  value  of  religi'.i,  and  he  wishes  to  recommend  it 
bv  the  example  of  Washington."  Pcmoplist  and  JVIis.  JMag.  miited. 

THE  ADVENTURES  of  TELEMACHUS,    the   Son   of  ULYSSES. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  FENELON,  Archbishop  of  Camhi-ay, 
By  JOHN  HAWKES WORTH. 
In  2  vols.  18nK).  Price  175  cents,  bound. 

BUTLER'S  GEOGRAPHICAL   and  MAP    EXERCISES.     Designed 
for  the  use  of  Young  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.     Corrected  and  improved. 
By  STEPHEN    ADUINGTON. 

2d  edition.  In  12mo.  with  a  4to.  Atlas.  Price  113  cents — or,  150  cents, 
coloured . 

"  Nothi!>g  is  so  entertaining  as  [Maps."  Lord  Chestei^fiehl. 

"  In  our  opinion,  tlierc  are  few  writers  on  the  subject  of  Practical  Edu- 
cation, to  whom  our  female  oftspnng  are  under  greater  obligations,  than  to 
the  author  of  the  present  work."  Lady's  JMusewn. 

FERGUSON'S  LECTURES  on  SELECT  SUBJECTS,  in  Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  Pneumatics,  Optics,  Geography,  Astronomy,  and 
Dialling.  A  new  edition  ;  corrected  and  enlarged.  With  notes  and  an  ap- 
pendix, adapted  to  the  present  state  of  tbe  Ails  and  Sciences, 

Bv  DANIEL  BREWSTER,  A.  M. 
Carefully  revised  and  corrected.    By  ROBERT  PATTERSON,  Professor 
of  Mathematics,  and  Teacher  of  Natural   Philosophy   in   the    University  of 
Pennsylvania.      Second    American    edition.     lu   2    vols.    8vo.  with  a  vol- 
ume of  plates.     Price  7  dollars,  bound. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITENESS,  and  knowing  the  World. 
By  the  late  LORD  CHESTERFIELD. 
With  additions  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  TRUSLER.  Containing  every  in- 
struction necessary  to  couiplete  the  Gentleman  and  Man  of  Fashion — to  teach 
him  a  knowledge  of  life,  and  make  bim  well  received  in  all  companies.  To 
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TO  WILLIAM  ROSCOE,  ESQ. 

Sir, 

Having  dedicated  the  three  former 
Vokimes  of  tlie  Itinerant  to  you,  without 
incurring  your  displeasure,  I  am  encouraged 
to  hope  tJiat  tlie  Uberty  I  am  again  taking 
will  be  looked  upon  with  the  same  indul- 
gence. 

Permit  me  then,  without  other  motive 
than  what  proceeds  from  the  highest  admi- 
ration and  respect  for  the  amiabihty  of  your 
character,  and  the  splendour  of  your  talents, 
once  more  to  subscribe  myself. 

Sir, 

Your  highly  obliged. 

And  faithful  Servant, 

S.  W.  RYLEY. 
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PREFACE  OR  NO  PREFACE. 


AFTER  debating  whether  a  preface  was  ne- 
cessary at  the  commencement  of  a  fourth  volume, 
wliich  my  wife  rather  warmly  advocated,  from  the 
mere  spirit  of  opposition,  as  I  thouglit;  and,  if  ne- 
cessanjf  whether  it  should  be  political,  satirical,  sen- 
timental, or  humorous ;  I  was  interrupted  in  my  cogi- 
tations by  Mr.  Sneer,  an  independent  gentleman  in 
my  neighbourhood;  who,  having  no  business  of  his 
own,  fills  up  his  leisure  hours  in  settling  that  of  other 
people.  Ml*.  Sneer  is  nearly  connected  with  the 
Slingsby  and  Backbite  families,*  and  almost  too  idle 
to  move  without  assistance,  his  life  is  a  continual 
state  of  ennui.  At  a  snail-like  pace  he  creeps  from 
liis  house  to  the  terrace — lounges  away  an  hour  at 
the  billiard  table,  calls  at  the  little  shop  of  intelli- 
gence; and  when  exhausted  with  these  violent  efforts, 
leans  against  the  wall,  catching  witli  avidity  «  eve/i 
a  tailor's  news."  Tiiere  is  an  eagerness  alwa^'s  visi- 
ble in  his  eye  at  the  commencement  of  a  story,  which 
increases  according  to  the  malignity  it  possesses; 
and  a  large  pinch'of  snuff,  taken  with  uncommon 
zest — a  sarcastic  smile,  and  a  nod,  generally  betray 
his  impatience  to  retail,  with  improvements,  to  others, 
what  has  given  sucli  pleasure  to  himself.  Sometimes 
he  does  me  the  honour  of  dropping  in,  either  to  im- 
part the  news  of  t!ie  day,  or  to  collect  from  my  unre- 
served communications  food  to  supply  his  insatiable 
craving  after  gossip  and  scandal ;  and  seeing  my  table 
covered  v^ith  papers,  inquired  into  the  nature  of  my 
present  studies,  and  whether  a  continuation  of  the 
Itinerant  was  likely  soon  to  make  its  appearance? 

Having  candidly  informed  him  of  my  doubts,  and 
the  dilemma  I  was  in,  respecting  a  preface :  he  stroked 
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his  chin,  adjusted  his  cravat,  and  with  a  confident 
look  of  self-injportance,  as  much  as  to  say  "  I  am 
Sir  Orarle,"  exclaimed,  taking  at  the  same  time  a 
huge  pinch  of  Strasburg,  "It  won't  do,  sir— I  tell 
you  it  won't  do.  The  public  will  expect  some  apology 
for  an  intrusion  of  this  kind;  the  press  groans  with 
nonsense,  and  unless  you  can  give  some  rational  rea- 
son for  the  introduction  of  your's,  though  you  may 
pocket  a  few  pounds,  you  will  be  quizzed,  lampooned, 
and  cut  up  with  unmerciful  severity  by  all  the  critics 
between  London  and  Edinburgh." 

I  was  preparing  for  a  reply,  when  my  wife,  for 
women  will  be  meddling,  repeated  the  word  "  non- 
sense !"  in  a  tone  which  plainly  showed  she  did  not 
altogether  relish  the  term. 

Sneer  fiiiding  he  had  overshot  the  mark,  replied, 
^<  Pardon  me,  madam,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  that  your 
good  husband's  work  was  nonsense  ;  from  experience 
we  are  led  to  expect  better  things :  I  only  meant  to 
observe,  that  so  many  flimsy  publications  are  issuing 
from  the  press  daily,  and  that  as  readers  frequently 
f(»rm  some  opinion  of  a  work  from  the  preface,  it  is 
an  author's  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  to  write  one, 
and  that  to  the  extent  of  his  ability." 

The  parson  of  a  distant  town  happening  at  that 
moment  to  pass  the  window,  Sneer  beckoned  him  in, 
hoping  to  obtain  an  able  advocate  in  favour  of  Ids 
opinion ;  and  after  relating  the  subject  of  debate, 
stood  with  folded  arms,  in  confident  expectation  of  an 
assenting  reply. 

Now,  the  worthy  pastor  valued  himself  upon  being 
an  author,  and  his  name  having  appeared  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  title  page  to  a  sermon,  gave  him  a  degree 
of  consequence  seldom  attained  by  the  first  of  the 
literati.  "Why,  look  ye,  gentlemen,"  replied  he, 
comfortably  adjusting  himself  before  the  fire,  with 
the  skirts  of  his  coat  under  each  arm,  <<a  preface  is 
110  bad  thing  as  1  can  very  ably  testify ;  at  the  same 
time  much  depends  upon  the  materials  it  is  made  of. 
W  hen  I  was  sheriff's  chaplain>  1  was  desired  to  pub- 


lisli  my  sermon  preached  before  the  judg-e;  to  which 
I  annexed  a  preface  much  longer  than  the  original 
discourse — -for  quality  is  preferred  to  quantity  in  an 
assize  sermon — to  swell  it  out  into  a  two  shilling  pam- 
phlet; and  knowing  my  patron  to  he  a  decided  ene- 
my to  the  Papists,  I  gav  e  Catholic  emancipation  a  slap 
o'  the  chops  it  won't  easily  recover  ;  Doctor  Diiigc- 
iian's  speech  was  a  fool  to  it.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  Why  a  douceur  of  twenty  ])ounds  for  my 
preface,  whicii  probably  was  the  only  part  of  the 
hook  ever  read  ;  and  tlie  thanks  of  the  bishop  for 
my  learned  and  able  defence  of  tiie  church.  Mow  let 
me  advise  you  to  profit  by  my  experience  ;  help  the 
sale  of  your  work  by  attention  to  exalted  individuals 
— speak  of  their  loyalty  and  patriotism — flatter  their 
vanity — talk  of  the  goodness  of  their  heads  and  the 
excellence  of  their  hearts — they'll  be  sijre  to  give  you 
credit — for  we  are  easily  persuaded  into  a  belief  of 
our  own  superiority — and  the  effects  of  such  writing 
will  be  fame  and  profit.  Whereas,  if  you  expose 
their  weaknesses,  or  satirise  their  follies — prove  their 
peculations  or  their  public  delinquences — your  book 
will  soon  visit  the  butter  shop  ;  and,  as  a  reward  for 
telling  the  truth,  you  will  be  prosecuted  for  r.  libel, 
and  perhaps  end  your  days  within  the  walls  of  a 
prison." 

Sneer,  during  this  speech,  almost  bit  his  thumb 
nail  off,  <<  Stop,  sir,  stop,  if  you  please.  This  is  a 
very  unfair  mode  of  argument — very  unfair  indeed. 
Our  question  is  Preface  or  no  Preface?  and  you 
launch  out  into  irrelevant  matter,  and  drive  away 
every  idea  I  meant  to  advance  in  reply.  Fine, 
words,  sir,  butter  no  parsnips,  they  are  like  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbals,  all  noise,  but  no  music. 
(The  parson  smiled.)  When  you  get  upon  conse- 
crated ground  there  is  no  stopping  you."  «  Conse- 
crated ground  !"  repeated  his  reverence. 

"  Yes  !  I  call  all  schemes  of  merely  worldly  profit 
consecrated  ground  ;  for  I  find  the  clergy  always 
more  eloquent  upon  these  subjects  than  any  other." 
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Tlie  parson's  rosy  gills  became  literally  purple ; 
and  he  was  preparing  a  thundering  philippic,  when 
Sneer  thinking  to  turn  it  off  with  a  joke,  continued, 
**  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  parson  ;  conse- 
crated ground  is  a  sacred  thing,  and  ought  not  to  be 
spoken  of  with  levity.  A  reverend  friend  of  mine,  in 
tlie  town  of  Manchester,  was  so  much  of  your  opi- 
nion, that  he  spent  great  part  of  iiis  vacant  hours  in 
parading  his  church-yard,  lest  filtliy  dogs  miglit  run 
over,  or  otherwise  profane  it ;  and  once  flogged  two 
Df  his  scholars  for  sacrilegiously  playing  at  marbles 
on  a  tomb  stone.  One  day,  a  witty  fellow,  facetious- 
ly called  Patten  Nat,  from  Ids  being  a  maker  of  pat- 
tens, puzzled  I)im  by  the  following  reply.  The  par- 
son was  parading  as  usual  with  his  little  stick,  guard- 
ing his  consecrated  trust,  when  to  the  surprise  and 
horror  of  his  astonished  senses,  what  should  approach 
but  the  facetious  Nat,  with  impudence  unparalleled, 
wheeling  his  barrow  full  of  pattens  over  the  sacred 
dust. 

«  As  soon  as  our  justly  enraged  divine  could  re- 
cover from  the  agitation  his  nerves  had  sustained  by 
such  a  heathenish  act  i  foaming  with  holy  and  pious 
zeal,  he  tiius  addressed  the  maker  of  pattens  :  « Impi- 
ous marauder  !  vile  defiler  of  sacred  things !  how 
darest  thou  wheel  thy  load  of  female  trumpery  over 
consecrated  ground  ?' 

«  Nat,  being  a  corpulent  man^  and  not  a  little  fa- 
tigued with  his  job,  was  ratlicr  glad  of  an  excuse  to 
rest  a  little  from  his  labour ;  and  being  one  of  those 
lost  beings  who  care  as  little  for  the  parson  as  the 
clerk,  and  less  for  the  church-yard  than  either  ,•  pulled" 
off  his  hat,  not  out  of  respect,  but  to  wipe  the  falling 
dew  from  his  forehead  ;  then  scratching  his  nearly 
bald  pate,  and  looking  archly  at  the  exasperated  di- 
vine, replied,  «  Why,  please  your  reverence,  I  know 
the  church-yard  is  consecrated,  and  as  I  borrowed 
the  barrow  from  your  sexton,  I  did  not  know  but  it 
was  consecrated  too.' 

<'  This  unseemly  levity  threw  my  friend  into  such 
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a  paroxism  of  holy  rage,  that  seizing  the  bone  of 
contention,  he  attempted  to  overtuin  it ;  but  was 
stopped  by  Nat's  rauscular  arm  ;  who  at  the  same 
time  exclaimed,  <  Hold,  hold,  sir!  don't  defile  the 
hallowed  dust !  For  though  the  barrow  may  be  con- 
secrated, the  pattens  are  not ;  so  if  you  please  I'll 
wheel  them  home.'  He  had  scarcely  recommenced 
his  toil  when  a  fit  of  rhiming  seized  him,  and  once 
more  stopping,  with  much  apparent  respect  he  again 
addressed  the  parson, 

"  Sir,  just  foi'  information's  sake 
I'll — please  you — your  opinion  take. 
Since  none  th'  extent,  'tis  plain,  can  tell 
Of  consecrated  ground  so  well, 
And  how  far  men  may  walk  or  stand, 
Without  profaning'  holy  land  ; 
I'd  therefore  ask  since  breadth  you  know, 
"What  depth  does  consecration  g-o  ? 
Because  pollutions  may  take  place 
Beneath  the  earth — as  well  as  o'  th'  face ; 
For  I'm  informed  a  common  sewer, 
That  oft  conveys  thing-s  most  impure. 
Under  this  hallowed  church-yard  runs. 
Conveying-  mud  away  by  tons. 
If  so — unless,  good  Sir,  you've  luck  "1 

That  impious  scavenger  the  duck  > 

May  gorge  in  consecrated  muck,"  j 

What  answer  the  parson  would  have  given  to 
Sneer's  satirical  story,  I  cannot  say  ',  for  at  that 
moment  the  rattling  of  a  carriage  announced  an  ar- 
rival ;  and  his  reverence  gave  a  cry,  and  almost  a 
caper  at  sight  of  the  crest  of  an  exalted  prelate. 
Adjusting  his  periwig,  and  assuming  an  air  of  im- 
portance, «  As  r live, gentlemen,"  said  he,  "'tis  the 
bishop  of  St.  David's  !  Excuse  my  abruptness,  but 
I  must  run  to  the  Inn  to  receive  his  Lordship."  And 
away  bustled  the  parson,  leaving  Sneer  in  a  state  of 
complete  mortification,  that  he  could  not,  under  any 
feasible  pretence,  also  make  his  bow  to  a  bishop. 
For  to  be  acquainted  with  great  folks,  that  is,  great 
fortunes — great  titles — ^and  perhaps  great  fools,  was 
Sneer's  besetting  weakness;  and  iiis  recognition  of 
B  3 
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an  old  acquaintance  was  commonly  regulated  by  the 
rank  and  consequence  of  those  with  whom  he  happen- 
ed to  be  in  company.  Thus,  if  his  walking  compa- 
nion was  only  a  rich  tradesman,  perhaps  a  neighbour 
might  be  favoured  with  a  «« how  d*ye  do?"  If  a 
member  of  parliament,  a  distant  nod  was  all  the  no- 
tice; but  if  perchance  a  Lord  condescended  to  talk 
familiarly,  a  mist  came  over  his  eyes,  that  completely 
shut  out  all  objects  except  the  great  man. 

«Ah,"  exclaimed  Sneer,  looking  enviously  after 
his  receding  friend,  "  there  goes  a  right  parson  ! 
Now  w^ould  he,  with  true  clerical  servility,  clean  the 
bisho|)'s  shoes,  or  do  any  dirty  w  ork  his  superior  may 
require,  in  hopes  of  dropping  into  the  first  vacant 
living.  Good  morning.  Write  a  preface  by  all  means, 
and  if  any  one  blames  you,  tell  them  I  recommended 
it."  Away  went  Sneer,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
evening  was  seen  to  bow  and  cringe  to  the  bishop,  as 
servilely  as  any  parson  in  the  land. 

Still  I  was  undecided  about  a  preface.  For  though 
Sneer  was  positive,  and  the  parson  recommended  it, 
provided  I  wrote  what  he  called  a  proper  preface; 
yet  my  wife,  whose  judgment  I  thouglit  at  least  equal 
to  theirs,  remained  unconvinced.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  add  more  strength  to  my  cause,  and  thereby  re- 
move her  objections,  I  resolved  to  consult  some  of  my 
erudite  friends  in  a  neighbouring  town,  who  weekly 
assembled  under  the  title  of  <<  The  Conjurer^s  Ciub,^^ 

They  were  a  motley  group,  consisting  of  the  let- 
tered and  the  unlettered,  tiie  witty  and  the  would-be 
witty.  Some  w^ere  speakers,  others  writers;  some 
were  thinkers,  others  drinkers  ;  and  each  passed  his 
judgment  with  equal  confidence  on  every  subject; 
though  tlieir  opinions  varied  as  much  as  the  colours 
of  the  chamclion  ;  they  were  never  known  to  agree 
except  on  the  merits  of  good  eating  and  drinking,  and 
that  was  always  carried  nem.  con. 

In  this  society  there  were  men  of  strong  minds,  and 
much  reading ;  and  their  advice  it  was  my  wish  to 
procure.     But  how  lo  select  the  ore  from  the  rubbish 
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— the  corn  from  the  chaff,  was  a  matter  of  some  dif- 
ficulty ;  for  the  literati  were  uncertain  in  their  attend- 
ance ;  and  the  opinion  of  mere  talkers  I  valued  les3 
than  my  own. 

The  differences  of  opinion  that  existed  in  this  ec- 
centric society,  and  the  noise  they  generally  made, 
might  justly  Iiavc  given  them  the  title  of  the  Bothera- 
tion Club,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  Norfolk,  Middle- 
sex, Scotland,  Germany,  and  France,  supplied  the 
memhers :  printers,  booksellers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
auctioneers,  French  teachers,  German  brokei's,  with 
many  other  callings,  iielpcd  to  fill  up  this  patched 
jacket  of  opposition  ;  and  when  in  controversy,  by  way 
of  giving  distinct  opinions,  they  all  spoke  together, 
which  was  always  tlie  case  after  supper,  the  confu- 
sion of  Babel  was  order  and  regularity  to  the  confu- 
sion and  noise  of  the  conjurers. 

Not  being  a  member  of  this  learned  body  myself, 
I  trespassed  on  a  friend  to  introduce  tlie  subject  of 
my  preface  ;  and  as  I  waited  the  result  in  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  I  could  over-hear,  though  not  always  un- 
derstand, their  conversation.  At  the  moment  of  my 
entrance  they  were  in  full  cry  on  the  subject  of  field 
sports.  Several  members,  I  suppose,  had  previously 
given  an  opinion,  for  Mr.  Hard  word,  the  printer,  in 

a  still,  small  voice,  which  spoke  a  kind   of fear 

a  dread  of  giving  offence — observed,  «  With  due 

deference,  gentlemen,  to  what  has  been  said — or  was 
intended  to  be  said—for  with  sedulous  attention,  and 
close  observation,  1  have  listened — naturally  expect- 
i)ig  from  such  a  body  of  tlie  literati  those  corrusca- 
tions  of  genius  which  flasli  upon  the  mind  like  elec- 
tric fluid,  and  irradiate  all  within  ;  yet  I  must  pre- 
sume to  say,  witiiout  wishing  to  ohjnrgatef  or  cause 
exacerhatioUf  that,  either  owing  to  my  paucitij  of  con- 
ception, or  vacuity  of  understanding,  what  bath  been 
advanced  appears  to  me  so  obtuse,  and  withal  deli- 
vered with  a  lentitudef  so  lugubrious,  ?is  nesirly  to  pro- 
duce somnolence  ;  and  that  when  on  the  confines  of  a 
felicitous  hope  of  brilliant  information  which  should 
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illume  the  soul,  nothing  is  produced,  according  to 
my  supputation,  but  an  opaque   body  of  confusion, 

which    affords  a  synopsis   of nothing.       Having 

ventured  to  differ  from  my  learned  and  worthy  friends 
on  their  method  of  treating  the  subject,  I  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  the  more  barbarous  the  times  the 
more  favourable  they  were  to  field  sports;  and  the 
more  cruelty  they  exercised   towards  animals  over 

whom  they  had  power ."     Thus  far  I  had  heard 

without  interruption  ;  for,  contrary  to  their  usual 
custom,  the  members  were  solemnly  attentive;  when 
some  person  was  seized  w  ith  a  fit  of  sneezing,  which 
lasted  so  long,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  his  attempt  to 
suppress  it,  that  the  best  part  of  Hard  word's  speech 
was  lost ;  and  the  only  sentence  I  could  next  distin- 
guish was  interrupted  with  *»give  me  leave — give  me 
leave,"  by  Mr.  Blotherum,  the  bookseller,  out  of 
of  breath  with  long  stifling  his  brilliant  and  luminous 
ideas^ — ideas  vvhi(  h  crowded  to  the  mind's  door  with 
such  rapidity  and  force,  that  they  became  wedged 
together,  till  none  could  esrape  singly,  but  out  they 
fusIkm!  in  unintelligible  clusters  ;— I  say  Mr.  Blothe- 
rum, breathless  with  haste  and  agitation,  sputtered 
out  a  few  sentences,  so  intermixed  with  <»  give  me 

leave, a wha the that  is "  that  to 

me  they  were  incomprehensible.  Then,  looking  at 
his  w  atth,  with  an  air  of  haste,  as  if  he  had  outstay- 
ed some  appointment,  and  snatching  up  his  hat, 
which  he  placed  the  wrong  side  before,  quitted  the 
room,  muttering  something  about  the  stujiidity  of  the 
company. 

As  the  door  w^as  left  open  I  had  now  a  full  com- 
mand of  the  circle ;  and  a  corpulent  personage,  whose 
face  resembled  a  full  moon  on  the  dial  of  a  clock, 
next  claimed  attention.  <*  De  sports  of  de  field,"  he 
observed  •'are  sanctioned  both  by  nature  and  law. 
By  nature  de  bull-dog  was  designed  to  bait  de  bull ; 
de  greyhound  to  catch  de  hare;  de  hound  to  run  de 
fox ;  and  by  de  excellent  laws  of  dis  country  ve  are 
authorised  to  use  dem  for  dose  great  and  noble  pur- 
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poses.  Did  not  dat  great  legislator,  de  immortal 
Windham,  prove  dat  bull-baiting  was  for  de  good  of 
de  country,  in  opposition  to  de  foolish  outcry  of  de 
jacobins?" 

«  Really,"  interrupted  Mr.  Punwell,  a  tall  athle- 
tic, person,  who  sat  puffing  fumes  from  an  odoriferous 
Havannah  segar  ;  "  really,  Mr.  Svvabson,  you  pay 
the  jacobins  a  higli  compliment;  by  assigning  them 
the  angelic  part  of  peace-makers  between  man  and 
beast,  you  allow  them  to  be  fiiends  of  humanity  at 
least.  I  shall  begin  to  suspect  your  loyalfij  if  you 
proceed  in  this  manner  to  praise  the  Jacobins,^^ 

I  soon  found,  from  various  winks  and  nods,  that 
this  was  touching  a  discordant  string.  The  foreign- 
er, for  prudential  reasons  no  doubt,  wished  to  be 
thought  a  champion  of  loyalty,  and  the  least  hint  to 
the  contrary  threw  him  into  a  frenzy. — "Vat  is  dat 
you  say?"  cried  he  with  much  warmth,  "Suspect 
nae  who  have  corresponded  with  members  of  de  legis- 
lative body  for  de  good  of  de  town  !  Me,  who  regu- 
larly read  de  Courier  and  de  Sun  papers?  I'll  tell 
you  vat,  Mr.  Punwell,  if  dere  be  any  suspicious  per- 
son in  de  room,  dou  art  de  man  1  Dis  palaver  about 
humanity  is  all  vat  you  call  fudge  ;  and  de  opposition 
cries  about  ])atriotism  and  de  good  of  de  country,  is 
all  for  dejish  and  de  loaf," 

Punwell,  after  puffing  away  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
laid  down  his  flavannah  tube,  and  with  a  smile  of 
anticipated  victory,  prepared  to  give  the  broad-faced 
orator  an  answer.  <<  I  observe  with  pleasure,  friend 
Svvabson,"  said  he,  "that  each  subject  of  debate  in  this 
society,  is  (sixouveil'wiihtjour full  countenance,"  This 
little  sally  had  the  desired  effect;  it  produced  a  ge- 
neral smile.  *«  I  likewise  observe,"  he  continued, 
"  that  let  the  discourse  be  ever  so  opposite,  you 
never  fail  to  torture  it  into  something  political ;  with 
which  it  has  no  more  connexion  than  I  have  with  a 
German  sausage.  What  your  motive  can  be  I  don't 
immediately  conceive ; — there  are  no  places  vacant 
either  in  the  excise  or  customs,  or  from  your  known 
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patriotism*  staunch  loyalty,  and  love  for  this  country, 
you  tpsglit  perhaps  hepersuaded  to  devote  your  talents 
to  her  service  ;  and  the  advantage  would  be  obvious  ; 
for  though  you  said  nothing,  a  considerable  weight 
would  be  added  to  the  party.'' 

The  former  smile  now  increased  to  a  laugh,  in 
which  Swabson  endeavoured  to  join,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal the  mortification  this  home  thrust  conveyed,  but 
the  attempt  vvas  vain  ;  risibility  refused  to  aid  the 
deception,  and  Punwell's  triumph  was  complete. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Puff,  the  auctioneer. 
<«  ril  tell  you  what,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  when  an 

an  article  is  put  up 1  beg  pardon,  I  mean  to  say 

when  a  subject  is  brought  forward  in  this  company, 
all  personality  should  be  avoide<l,  and  the  best  bidder 
— — no — I  mean  the  best  speaker  is  he  who  avoids 
irrelevant  matter.  Observations  on  natural  defects, 
either  personal  or  mental,  shouh)  never  be  exposed  to 

sale pho — I  mean  exposed  to  derision  in  a  public 

society." 

«  Keep  out  of  the  shop  my  good  friend,"  replied 
Punwell,  «»  keep  out  of  the  shop  if  you  can.  At  pre- 
sent you  are,  as  the  man  says  in  the  play,  nailed  to 
the  counter  like  a  bad  shilling.  But  what  has  all 
this  to  do  with  field  sports?  Can  they  be  justified  on 
any  principle  of  humanity?" 

^«  To  be  sure  they  can,  sir,"  interrupted  Munchau- 
sen, a  plump,  well-fed  member,  raising  his  voice,  and 
pronouncing  the  word  sir,  in  an  emphatic  and  draw- 
ling manner.  <«  To  be  sure  they  can,  si-r.  These 
sports  are  indulgences  to  the  animals,  and  therefore 
humane,  si-r.  They  like  it,  sir.  Does  not  the  bull 
look  with  eager  expectation  for  the  dog,  si-r,  as  much 
as  to  say— .where  is  he  ? — Como  on  my  boy  !  It's  a 
matter  of  ambition — of  honourable  contention,  si-r;  and 
if  the  bull  could  speak,  I'll  be  bound  to  say  no  persua- 
sion could  draw  him  from  the  contest.  Look  at  the  game 
cock,  si-r,  that  valiant,  never-yielding  warrior. 
When  he  first  beholds  his  adversary,  how  majestically 
he  walks,  filled  with  delight  at  the  happy  thought  of 
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being  crowned  with  conquest ;  now  lie  erects  his  crest 
— now  he  pecks  the  ground,  spreading  his  feathers 
like  a  shi^^ld  in  token'of  defiance  :  at  length,  unahlc 
to  withhold,  he  flies  into  the  conflict  with  as  much 
eagerness  as  a  lover  would  fly  into  the  arms  of  his 
mistress.  Then  look  at  the  hare,  si-r,  slie  enjoys  the 
chase  as  much  as  the  hounds,  si-r,  and  if  they  do  not 
follow  up  in  pursuit  as  quic  k  as  she  expe«^ts,  she'll 
stand  still,  and  listen,  and  look  ahout,  as  mucli  as  to 
say,  <  why  don't  you  come  up,  you  lazy  rasrals  V 
Then  she'll  double  up  and  down  the  field  merely  to 
puzzle  them,  and  sit  down  to  he  an  eye-witness  of 
the  sport.  Oh  !  it's  all  a  mistaken  notion,  si-r, 
there's  no  cruelty  at  all  in  it." 

The  re-entrance  of  Blotherum  gave  a  new  turn  to 
the  discourse.  All  hurry  and  bustle,  with  his  hat 
crushed  on  in  fifty  shapes,  he  produced  a  book  from 
his  pocket :  "  Now,  gentlemen,"  vociferated  he,  «  I 
can  settle  the  dispute  ;  see  what  my  friend  Malthus 
says."  He  then  read  with  unintelligible  quickness, 
a  page  from  Malthus,  on  poptdation,  to  prove  how 
necessary  it  was  for  the  animal  creation  to  destroy 
each  other. 

Swabson  shook  his  fat  sides — the  auctioneer  smiled 
— Monsieur,  tlie  French  tea(  her,  "screwed  up  his 
small  mouth  till  it  resembled  the  aperture  of  a  poor- 
box," — but  Munchausen  loudly  exclaimed  :  <*  You  are 
mad,  si-r — you  must  be  niad.  What  has  human 
population  to  do  with  the  subject,  si-r?  Nothing  at 
all,  si-r.  So  put  Malthus  in  your  pocket,  and  be 
quiet,  si-r." 

Blotherum  foaming  with  ten  thousand  replies  coidd 
not  uttei'  one  of  them  intelligibly.  In  vain  he  ex- 
claimed, <<  Give  me  leave — give  me  leave,  gentlemen," 
— nothing  more  would  come  forth,  till  stamping  on 
the  floor,  he  made  shift  to  sputter  out,  <*  You  are 
all  d— ^n'd  fools,"  and  precipitately  left  the  house. 
*<  It  certainly  is  a  great  loss  to  society,"  »)bserved 
PjiMwelU  sarcastically,  *«  that  Mr.  Blotlierum  is  so 
irritable,     tie  has,  1  dare  say,  a  wonderful  flow  of 
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ideas,  if  he  could  but  give  them  utterance.'*  «  True," 
rejoined  Hardword,  "  his  conceptions  are  at  times 
highly  felicitous,  and  when  cool,  his  arguments  are 
rather  convincing :  but  irritation  of  mind,  to  which 
he  is  a  martyr,  causes  a  degree  n^  obrnutescence,  pain- 
ful to  himself  and  exacerbating  to  his  friends." 

I  had  been  so  completely  amused  with  the  eccen- 
tricities of  the  Conjurer^ s  Club,  that  the  purpose  of  my 
coming  had  quite  escaped  my  memory  ;  indeed,  the 
evening  was  too  far  advanced  for  so&er  reflection,  and 
on  a  subject,  to  mc  of  importance,  where  calm  judg- 
ment and  sound  reasoning  were  required,  I  conceived 
a  postponement  was  desirable,  and  for  that  purpose 
had  decided  to  call  my  friend  out  of  the  room,  when 
my  attention  was  again  roused  by  a  question  from 
Punwell,whiclj  j)romised  further  entertainment.  "Pray 
Mr.  Munchausen,"  said  he,  passing  an  arch  look 
round  the  C(  npany,  «  amidst  your  voluminous  read- 
ing, as  we  are  speaking  of  the  brute  creation,  did 
you  ever  dip  into  the  natural  history  of  the  bat  ?'' 

«  Tiie  bat,  si-r,"  replied  the  other,  « to  be  sure  I 
liave,  si-r.  It  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of  creation  be- 
tv*cen  the  bird  and  the  beast,  and  differs  from  varia- 
tion of  climate  more  than  any  other  animal,  si-r. 
In  Artierica  it  exceeds  a  pigeo7i  in  size,  and  in  some 
of  the  Leeward  Islands  it  is  said  to  be  as  large  as  a 
goose,  si-r,  and  dangerous,  very  dangerous,  si-r,carry- 
lngi7ifanis  away  by  force,  even  from  the  mother*  s  breast/^' 

**  Indeed  !"  said  Pun  well,  without  appearing  to 
doubt  iiis  veracity,  *<  in  this  country  1  have  seen  them 
nearly  as  large  as  a  mouse;  and  once  witnessed  a 
severe  contest  between  one  of  them  and  a  particular 
genus  of  the  bug  tribe." 

<<  What,si-rl"roarcd  out  Munchausen,  <«  the  bug ! 
A  small  creature' — -an  insect ! — no  contest  at  all, 
si-r." 

«  Oh !  sir,"  replied  his  adversary,  <<  this  was  a 
most  astonisliing  animal,  nearly  as  large  as  a  wahiicL 
Tiie  battle  was  long  and  severe  -,  but  at  length  the 
bug,  from  superior  strength,"drove  his  proboscis  into 
the  ear  of  the  bat,  which  produced  immediate  death." 
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«  Astonishing  !"  replied  he,  "  It  may  be  true  tor 
all  that,  si-r ;  but  I'll  examine  Linnaeus,  si-r,  and 
BufFon,  on  the  subject,  and  doubtless  shall  learn 
something  of  this  amazing  creature.  Pray,  how  is 
it  classed,  si-r? — under  what  mark  of  distinction  is  it 
known  ?"  "  Why,  sir,"  replied  Punwell,  «  Buffon 
gives  it  several  distinct  titles,  as  the  bug  of  hugs — 
the  buggtj-bo,  Sec;  but  Linnaeus  is  more  derided,  and 
tells  us  it  is  of  the  same  genus,  and  classed  with  the 
tribe  of  the  hum-bugs  /" 

The  last  word  was  scarcely  uttered  when  the 
whole  company  burst  into  an  immoderate  fit  of 
laughter,  in  which  1  heartily  joined  ;  for  a  neater 
piece  of  raillery,  or  a  rebuke  more  deservedly  ap- 
plied, never  came  under  my  observation.  Munchau- 
sen was  mortified  in  proportion  as  he  valued  himself 
on  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  ;  for  his  veraci- 
ty upon  subjects  of  this  kind  had  been  too  often  dis- 
puted, to  be  either  new,  or  very  nicely  felt :  but  ridi- 
cule inflicts  aw  ound  few  people  have  philosophy  enough 
to  bear.  Munchausen  was  not  one  of  the  few,  and  the 
humbug  was  returned  by  a  tumbler  of  negus,  aimed 
with  nice  discrimination  at  the  head  of  Punwell. 
The  candles  stood  in  an  horizontal  line  between  the 
adversaries,  and  not  able  to  withstand  the  extin- 
guishing properties  of  the  opposing  liquid,  were  fair- 
ly quenched  ere  the  vinous  beverage  reached  its  des- 
tinati^m. 

^  Punwell  was  not  in  the  habit  of  receiving  favours 
of  this  kind  quietly.  A  blow,  meant  for  Munchau- 
sen, found  its  way  in  the  dark,  to  the  no  less  fat 
chops  of  Swabson,  who,  tiius  unexpectedly  attacked, 
roared  out,  «  Vat  is  dat  for?''  But  without  waiting 
for  an  answer,  he  made  a  precipitate  retreat  on  his 
hands  and  knees  to  the  far  corner  of  the  room  ; 
and  in  his  hasty  and  unseemly  flight  upset  both 
friends  and  foes. 

The  upi'oar  of  the  sprawling  crew  soon  brought 
the  waiter  with  a  lisrht,  when  I  perceived  two  medi- 
cal gentlemen  seated  at  some  distance  from  the  im- 
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mediate  scene  of  action,  who  wisely  keeping  posses- 
sion of  their  chairs,  escaped  tlie  disasters  too  visible 
amongst  the  rest. 

Swabs'on,  whose  nasal  organ  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  misguided  fist  of  his  opponent,  being,  with 
some  difficulty,  placed  on  a  chair,  began  to  feel  his 
lacerated  proboscis,  from  which  the  blood  flowed 
copiously;  at  the  same  time  exclaiming,  «  dat  he  was 
sure  de  bone  was  broke."  This  awakened  the  atten- 
tion of  the  surgeon,  who,  till  the  fracture  was  pro- 
nounced, remain  supine  ;  but  finding  something  was 
likely  to  accrue  in  the  way  of  business,  pulled  off  his 
gloves,  and  displayed  a  pair  of  milk  white  liands, 
meant  doubtless  to  signify  wonderful  attention  to  the 
delicacy  of  operation.  After  travelling  a  considera- 
ble time  over  the  vast  surface  of  the  German's  coun- 
tenance, he  laid  hold  of  the  offended  feature,  and  pull- 
ed it  to  the  right  and  left  with  such  force  that  the  af- 
flicted patient  roared  with  pain  ;  at  length  taking  out 
his  instruments,  he  recommended  immediate  amputa- 
tion.— *<  Vat !"  exclaimed  Swabson,  rising  from  his 
chair,  «  cut  off  my  nose  !  I  vill  be  hanged  if  you  do." 

This  hasty  and  premature  advice  awakened  the  at- 
tention of  the  physician,  whose  round,  good-natured 
face  indicated  kindness  and  benevolence.  He  ad- 
vanced to  the  groaning  foreigner,  and  in  a  more  gen- 
tle manner,  though  without  laying  aside  his  segar, 
examined  the  part,  and  declared  amputation  unneces- 
sary.— "  Retire  home,  Mr.  Swabson,"  continued  he, 
«<  and  with  the  assistance  of  digitalis  to  prevent  fe- 
ver, and  elixir  paregoric  to  procure  rest,  in  the  morn- 
ing you  will  find  all  comfortable,^^ 

<»The  sight  of  a  doctor  is  sometimes  better  than 
physic."  Tliis  adage  was  never  more  strongly  veri- 
fied than  in  the  present  instance  ;  for  the  cheerful 
voice  and  pleasant  countenance  of  the  last  speaker 
inspired  tlie  remainder  of  the  party.  Munchausen 
had  vanished  durin.i?  the  confusion,  whilst  Hardword 
an(^  the  French  teacher,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
affray,  had  taken  refuge  under  a  large  dining  table. 
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Ijoaiinj^  matters  take  an  amicable  turn,  began  slowly 
to  emerge.  «*  Is  tliere  a  cessation  of  hostilities  ?"  said 
the  former,  **  Monsieur  and  I  have  lain  perdue  in 
hopes  of  making  a  felicitous  retreat;  but  since  a  flag 
of  truce  has  been  exchanged,  we  may  venture  to  re- 
main." 

«  Vat  is  all  dis  ?•'  cried  Monsieur,  becoming  cour- 
ageous as  danger  decreased,  *<  by  Gar  I  vould  vip 
horse  any  man  dat  did  break  a  my  nose  !" 

<♦  Is  it  to  be  endured,"  continued  Hardvvord,  «  that 
gentlemen  cannot  come  into  company,  but  this  Ca- 
coethes  Loquendi  must  lead  to  hostilities  ?  But  friend 
I*unwell  will  be  aut  Cfesar  aut  nullus."  <«  Not  ex- 
actly," replied  Punwell,  «  but  it  is  beyond  endurance 
that  a  man  cannot  take  his  glass  without  paying 
through  the  nose  for  it." 

Hardword  now  observed  that  the  late  engagement 
had  produced  a  strong  stimulus  to  mastication,  and 
calling  the  waiter,  enquired  the  lowest  price  of  a 
Welch  rabbit  ? 

Feeling  disposed  to  follow  this  example,  I  adjourn- 
ed to  my  temporary  quarters,  and  indulged  in  a  rab- 
bit and  a  pint  of  porter  ;  to  which  I  might  add,  if  I 
were  not  afraid  of  incurring  the  censure  of  Hardword, 
a  glass  Q^  grog  and  a  pipe, 

1  was  beginning  to  despair  of  sound  and  impartial 
advice,  when  it  struck  me  tliat  an  able  and  sincere 
opinion  must  result  from  applying  to  men  of  sound 
worth,  sterling  ability,  and  tried  integrity.  The 
foremost  of  this  class  in  Lancashire,  or  perhaps  in 
any  other  county,  appeared  to  me  in  tlie  i)erson  of 
Mr.  Roscoe.  It  is  strange  this  shouhl  never  have 
occurred  before,  but  better  late  than  never ;  so  away 
I  posted  towards  the  dwelling  of  this  great  and  good 
man,  when  I  was  prevented  by  the  sudden  apj)ear- 
ance  of  Punwell  and  his  friend  Freeman.  Punwell 
1  knew  from  many  years  experience,  possessed  a 
very  superior  understanding,  though  tinctured  with 
strong  eccentricities  ;  but  his  heart  had  no  drawback  ; 
that  was  charitable,  humane,  generous,  and  sincere. 
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Freeman  was  rather  a  new  acquaintance,  but  his  lite- 
rary talents  were  publicly  and  generally  acknow- 
ledged. 

The  evening  was  fast  closing,  and  the  street  an  im- 
proper place  for  conversation  such  as  i  sought ;  we 
therefore  adjourned  to  a  tavern,  and  I  consoled  my- 
self for  my  former  disappointments,  in  having  found 
at  last  two  characters  on  whose  judgment  1  could 
rely. 

.  The  tavern  happened  to  be  crowded  in  every  part; 
but  there  was  a  large  Club  room  above  stairs,  into 
which  as  strangers  we  were  admitted  by  leave  of  the 
president,  who  rose  at  our  entrance,  and  begged  we 
would  be  st^ated.  *«  There  are  no  members  to  be 
made  this  night,"  he  observed,  «  on  account  of  the 
great  news,  but  1  suppose,  Gentlemen,  you  are  j an- 
nock."'^  Then  by  way  of  toast  he  roared  out  «*  Church 
and  King,  and  down  with  the  rump,*'  which  was  en- 
thusiastically swallowed  by  the  whole  club. 

Finding  it  impossible  to  seclude  ourselves  without 
giving  general  off«  nee,  I  whispered  a  wish  to  retire, 
and  seek  a  less  frequented  tavern;  but  Punwell,  who 
enjoyed  a  frolic,  and  anticipated  half  an  hour's  amuse- 
ment from  the  company  into  which  we  had  been  un- 
expectedly thrown,  seating  himself,  we,  of  course, 
followed  his  example.  The  abo\e  loyal  and  consti- 
tutional sentiment  was  succeeded  by  an  awkward 
pause — an  uncomfortable  silence,  w!»ich  frequently 
takes  place  on  the  intrusion  of  strangers;  and  which 
we,  as  the  cause,  were  in  duty  bound  to  dispel.  By 
way  of  breaking  the  ice,  1  asked  my  right-hand 
neighbour  the  name  of  this  enlightened  society. 
«  Sir,"  replied  he,  «  we  are  called  the  Shakenbrain 
Society,  the  most  loyalest  club  in  the  known  world. 
Those  two  lusty  gentlemen  you  see  seated  by  the 
president,  Colonel  Corduroy  and  Major  Thickset, 
are  come  over  as  delegates  from    the  Manchester 


*  A  sort  of  bread  peculiar  to  Lancashire.     Likewise  a  cant 
term,  signifying  staunch,  true,  firm  to  any  cause. 
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Shakenbralns,  to  invite  our  Chairman  to  a  Church 
and  King  dinner.  Tliey  are  nice  men  1  promise 
you;  none  of  your  grumblers — no  flinchers  at  tlie 

bottle hearty  cocks  sound  and  true— that's  your 

sort !" 

The  President  now  stood  up,  <«  Gentlemen,  I'll 
give  you  a  toast,  that  I  call  a  nailer.  May  the  devil 
ride  rough-shod  over  Boney  and  all  the  French  na- 
tion !"  This  benevolent  sentiment  was  drank  witli 
three  times  three.  The  worthy  Manchester  Dele- 
gates were  next  given ;  when  Major  Thickset  rose, 
laid  down  his  pipe,  discharged  a  quantity  of  saliva, 
with  a  loud  spirt  under  the  table,  and  prepared  for  a 
speech,  which  with  various  repetitions  and  contor- 
tions both  of  face  and  limbs,  ran  thus:  ^f  Mester 
President,  I  should  not  have  gotten  upon  my  legs  to 
thank  you  for  the  great  honour  you  have  done  us  in 
drinking  our  healths,  but  to  oblige  my  friend  and 
commanding  officer,  the  Colonel ;  but  lie  made  me 
promise  to  be  spokesman,  because,  he  said,  I  could 
hit  the  nail  upon  the  head  better  nor  he  could-  I 
dunnot  pretend,  Mester  President,  to  be  gifted  with 
the  Gob,  as  we  say'n  in  Manchester,  but  then  I  have 
it  here,"  laying  his  hand  upon  his  right  breast,  *<  and 
am  always  ready  to  take  advice  from  higher  larn'd 
folk,  and  hear  reason  from  those  who  know  what's 
what,  better  nor  I  pretend  to  do.  When  I  was  i'  tli' 
jury  box  at  Lancaster  'sizes^  a  question  was  put  to 
me  about  hanging  a  moiif  but  I  told  'em  plump  and 
}>lain,  I  was  not  qualified  to  judge,  and  I'd  be  ruled 
by  the  company;  and  that's  what  I  call  doing  a  thing 
modestly,  and  not  meddling  with  matters  one  does 
not  understand,  like  these  jacobins  and  be  d — ned  to 
'em,  with  their  reforms  and  universal  sufferings  as 
they  rail  it.  Let  every  mon  carry  his  own  piece 
whoam,  and  I  warrant  me  he'll  have  enough  to  do, 

as  Lord  G— —  de  W .  said  at  the  last  Church 

and  King  dinner,  let  every  mon  said  he  begin  by  re- 
forming himself.     I  hope,  gentlefolks,  you'll  excuse 
my  making  but  a  short  speech.     I'm  a  bit  plashed, 
C2 


and  I  know  it.  I've  seen  th'  bottom  of  two  bottlesj 
in  drinking  success  to  th'  Russians,  and  I'll  join 
onny  mon  at  another,  i'  th'  same  hearty  cause,  and 
that's  what  1  call ^'aimoc/t,  Mr.  President." 

This  brilliant  and  sublime  effusion  was  loudly  and 
deservedly  applauded  ;  for  it  breathed  sentiments  ex- 
actly congenial  with  the  society;  and  the  language 
was  plain  and  comprehensible  to  the  meanest  capa- 
city. The  next  toast  was  <*  to  the  immortal  memo- 
ry of  William  Pitt,"  with  the  applause  it  always 
meets  with  from  loyal  subjects.  After  the  shouting, 
roaring,  stamping,  and  thumping  had  subsided,  a 
person  in  an  advanced  state  of  intoxication  roared 
out,  *<  Come,  I'll  give  you  a  volunteer,  here's  to  the 
memory  of  Charles  Fox."  The  hateful  name  was 
no  sooner  uttered,  than  "  Turn  him  out !  turn  him 
out !"  resounded  from  every  quarter ;  but  the  presi- 
dent, more  moderate  than  the  rest,  observed,  that  as 
the  gentleman  had  drank  Pitt  so  loyally,  he  would 
protect  him,  on  condition  tliat  he  recalled  his  words, 
and  gave  some  other  toast.  <*  Very  well,"  replied 
the  otiier,  scarcely  able  to  stand,  "  since  you  wo'nt 
have  Fox,  Pll  give  you  Pitt  again  ,•" — and  that  mo- 
ment discharged  the  contents  of  his  stomach  on  the 
table. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  arising  from 
this  ill-timed  accident,  my  friends  talked  of  a  re- 
moval; but  could  not  immediately  decide  to  what 
quarter  we  should  steer  our  course.  I  mentioned 
the  York,  but  that  was  overruled,  as  being  too  dis- 
tant: «  The  King's  Head,'*  said  Punwell,  «  is  close 
by ;  there  we  shall  be  sure  to  find  an  empty  room." 
To  tiiis  Freeman  replied,  «  Yes,  let  us  remove — the 
King's  Head  shall  settle  our  business — -any  change 
must  be  for  the  better."  The  president  passing  at 
that  moment,  and  partially  overhearing  Freeman's 
speech,  stopped  sliort,  and  with  a  ghastly  look  roar- 
ed out  "  Remove  the  king's  head  ! — Gentlemen— Co- 
lonel— Major ! — we  have  got  a  set  of  d — d  rebellious 
jacobins  amongst  us,  and  nothing  less  will  serve  their 
turn  than  the  head  of  our  dear  good  king." 
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The  Manchester  delegates,  foaming  with  loyalty, 
joined  rhe  outcry  against  us ;  and  orator  Thickset, 
with  a  sly  look,  as  much  as  to  say,  «  I'm  tlie  lail  for 
catching  'em,"  exclaimed,  «  Tiie  case,  mester  presi- 
dent, is  as  plain  as  the  nost'  o'  my  face.  We  are  fa- 
mous at  Manchester  for  smelling  out  plots  ;  because 
why  ?  Tuck^emup,  miv  jacobin  setter^  is  as  sharp  as 
mustard  ;  he's  the  mon  tor  a  'size  trial — he  lumps'em 
— off  they  ^Of  right  iW  wrong.  Which,  you  know, 
is  doing  no  more  nor  his  deity  ;  for  though  they  are 
jyrox^ed  innocent,  they  might  have  been  guilty,  and  its 
best,  in  these  parlous  times,  to  play  a  sure  card.  I 
wish  they'd  had  liim  at  Huddersfield  t'other  day, 
when  that  ow</ Jacobinical  major  was  there  !  He'd  ha' 
lump'd  'em  all  off  to  York  castle.  Oh  !  (here's  no- 
thing like  a  good  'size  trial  to  bring  folk  to  their 
senses." 

As  soon  as  it  was  possible  to  en]^p  in  a  word,  Free- 
man endeavoured  to  elucidate  in  the  following  man- 
ner— <»  Mr.  President,  you  have,  give  me  leave  to  say, 
fallen  into  a  tiifling  mistake."  «  Oh  no  !  no  mis- 
take at  all.  Did  you  not  say  you'd  remove  the  king's 
head,  and  that  any  change  must  be  for  the  better?" 
<«  Why  yes,  sir  :  but  y»»u  labour  under  a  misctmcep- 
tion."  "Misconception  !  don't  talk  to  me,  sir — don't 
talk  to  nie.     Your  shuffling  and  cutting  wrm't  do." 

Punwell  now  rose,  and  in  the  most  decided  manner 
insisted  upon  explaining  what  appeared  suspicious. 
The  chairman  bowing  assent,  hecontinued  :  *•  ^lr.  Pre- 
sident, I  feel  all  due  respect  for  your  exalted  situation 
and  splendid  talents  !  the  honour  you  enjoy  in  presi- 
ding over  this  numeious  and  loyal  bod), scarcely  ex- 
cites my  wonder,  when  1  behold  your  dignijied  man- 
ner, and  very  proper  conduct  in  the  chair,  f^p- 
planse,J  The  Society  of  the  Sliakenbrains,  sir,  ranks 
an)origst  its  members,  not  only  the  body  corporate, 
and  the  representatives  of  this  opulent  borough,  but 
many  other  names  who  liold  seats  in  the  honourable 
house  ;  and  I  am  led  to  reverence  you  as  head  of  a 
community  which  has  long  flourished  in  this  king- 


doni,  and  spread  its  influence  to  regions  the  most  re- 
mote, f  Applause, J  Perhaps,  sir,  ^'ou  are  not  aware, 
to  the  fill!  extent,  of  our  obligations  to  your  society  f 
I  will  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  prominent.  To 
the  Sliakenbrains  we  are  indebted  for  this  jusU  ne- 
cessary, glorious,  and  successful  war.  To  the  Sha- 
kenbrains  weowe  the  unspeakable  convenience  arising 
from  the  circulation  of  paper  ;  it  is  lighter  and  more 
portable  than  gold  :  besides,  bank-notes  set  coiners 
and  clippers  at  defiance,  and  thereby  we  have  a  right 
to  conclude  that  many  of  his  majesty's  liege  subjects 
are  saved  from  the  gallows  :  to  say  nothing  of  the 
vast  expense  incurred  by  the  importation  of  bullion 
— this  is  now  saved,  for  a  million  of  money  may  be 
made  out  of  an  old  shirt.  The  national  debt,  too, 
which  the  disaffected  are  prone  to  disparage,  the 
more  enlightened  financiers  of  the  present  day  have 
proved  to  be  one  of  our  greatest  felicities  ;  and  this, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  originated  with  the  Shakenbrains. 
In  short,  were  I  to  enumerate  the  blessings  this  coun- 
try has  to  boast,  and  all  bestowed  through  the  medi- 
um of  your  learned  body,  it  would  take  up  too  much 
of  your  precious  and  valuable  time  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  oh ! 
happy  and  loyal  Shakenbrains  !  what  have  you  not 
done  for  the  good  of  your  country,  f  Reiterated  ap- 
plause,J  Without  impeaching,  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, your  acute  discernment,  Mr.  President,  permit 
me  to  observe  before  this  assemblage  of  talent  and  in* 
telligence,  that  though  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to 
be  on  the  alert  in  the  detection  of  those,  who  by  op- 
posing the  ministers,  shew  their  disaffection  to  our 
glorious  constitution,  and  for  the  more  easily  obtain- 
ing information  against  whom  it  is  hoped  the  inquisi- 
tion will  soon  be  established  in  this  country  ;  (^Ap- 
plause,)— yet,  Sir,  it  is  possible,  our  best,  and  most 
loyal  intentions  may  be  frustrated,  by  mistakes  which 
sometimes  occur  when  least  expected  ;  as  a  proof  of 
this,  give  me  leave  to  relate  an  anecdote. 

<*  Not  long  ago,  a  repi>rt  spread  and  easily  gained 
credit^  that  a  Jacobinical  meeting  would  take  place  on 
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a  barren  moor,  in  the  neif^hbourhood  of  a  populous 
town  in  this  county.  Eac  li  loyal  birast  kintllcd  with 
glorious  ardour,  tlie  drums  beat,  the  volunteers  obey- 
ed the  signal,  and  colonels  and  ( a))tains  flourished 
their  broad  swords,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  laurels  from 
the  well  fought  field.  The  mornifig  was  foggy,  and 
objrtrs  at  a  disiance  scarcely  discernible.  After 
marciiing  nearly  four  miles,  tiie  word  «<  halt  !"  was 
proclaimed,  and  every  soldier  received  orders  to  fix 
his  bayonet,  and  to  niarch  on  in  silence,  for  the  enemy's 
firelocks,  the)  said,  were  visible,  though  through  the 
mist  it  was  impossil)le  to  foi  in  a  just  idea  of  their 
strength.  On  they  man  bed  with  burning  zeal,  and 
wiien  ti»e   charge   was  given,   ea*  h    man   buried  )tis 

bayonet  in in    what   think  you,  Mr.    President? 

not  in  the  breast  of  a  jacobin — not  in  the  bretist  of  a 
disloyal  rebel — but  in  the  very  bowels  of  a  turf  stack, 
which  the  neighbouring  boors  had  piled  up,  placing 
a  stick  upon  the  top  of  each,  to  identify  private  pro- 
perty. Now  here.  Sir,  was  an  unfortunate  mistake, 
and  yet  our  loyal  friends  were  not  to  blame  ;  for  at 
peep  of  day  the  colonel,  major,  adjutant,  were  mount- 
ed on  as  good  looking  horses  as  ever  kept  Manches- 
ter market ;  and  in  token  of  their  intended  prowess, 
with  blazing  broad  swords  cut  six,  as  they  passed 
the  astonished  inhabitants  of  each  alarmed  district. 
But  now,  Sir,  a  difficulty  arose.  How  to  get  back 
with  credit  was  the  question  ?  The  loyal  inhabitants 
would  expect  a  decent  return  of  the  killed  and  xvound- 
ed;  besides  a  numerous  string  of  prisoners^  or  there 
would  be  no  shouting  and  drinking,  A  stout  heart,  sir,  is 
a  good  thing,  and  that  1  trust  none  of  our  friends 
lacked  ;  but  a  good  head  is  sometimes  equally  neces- 
sary. It  so  happened,  that  several  of  the  country 
people  had  joined  this  expedition,  not  as  licensed 
destroyers,  but  to  lend  a  helping  hand  towards  the 
extermination  of  the  jacobins.  But  as  no  jacobins 
appeared,  and  as  appearances  must  be  kept  up  you 
know^,  what  did  the  discreet  colonel  do,  but  seize  the 
countrymen  who  had  accompanied  them,  with  their 
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rusty  knives,  flails,  pitchforks,  &c.  bind  tliem  toge- 
ther, and  witi)  colours  flyings  and  drums  beating,  led 
them  back  in  triumph  as  captived  prisoners,  and  re- 
entered the  town  with  shouts  and  acclamations  ;  sing- 
ing <<  See  the  conquering  hero  comes."  Wiiat  be- 
came of  the  poor  fi'llows,  matters  little  ;  whetiier  they 
were  tried  at  Lancaster,  and  executed,  for  you  know, 
sir,  it  is  necessary  to  hang  somthodij  now  and  then,  or 
whetiier  they  were  only  impnsoned  iov  a  s!»ort  time, 
is  quite  immaterial  ;  the  example  in  either  case,  you 
know  sir,  was  highly  necessary.  And  now  I  mean 
only  t;»  shew,  that  as  the  colonel  in  this  instance  was 
deceived,  so  it  may  happen  that  you,  sir,  witli  equally 
good  intentions,  may  fall  into  error,  and  this  1  take 
upon  me  to  say  is  the  fact.  These  t\\o  gentlemen 
and  myself  have  a  little  business  to  settle  at  the  king's 
head,  and  the  latter  words  that  *  any  change  must  be 
for  the  brttpr,'  vvere  owing  to  your  worthy  friend 
discharging  his  stomach  on  tlie  table.  Such  a  cir- 
cumstanrt*  is  nothing  w^hen  people  are  used  to  it^  but 
unfortunately  my  companion  is  more  delicate  than 
wise,  and  mf>re  irritable  than  either.  That  I  may 
trespass  no  longer  upon  your  leisure,  I  take  my 
leave,  with  every  good  wisii  for  the  peace,  harmony, 
anJ  continuance  of  the  Shakenbrain  society." 

The  shouts  and  applauses  put  Punwell,  who  is  a 
modest  man,  quite  out  of  countenance  ;  at  length 
order  being  restored,  the  president  acknowlevlged  his 
error,  and  had  no  doubt  of  our  being  good  men  and 
true  ;  whilst  the  Manchester  delegates  declared  that 
<<They  had  never  heard  Si)  loyal  a  speech,  since  par- 
son   s'  sermon  at  th'  owd  church,  about  turning 

ploughshares  into  swords.^^ 

«  Thank  you,  Punwell,"  said  Freeman,  as  we  left 
the  house,  «  for  giving  me  a  delicate  stomach  ;  no 
otl»er  excuse  could  have  been  decently  oifered  for  the 
offensive  words.  How  the  stupid  blockheads  ap- 
plauded what,  if  properly  understood,  would  have 
sent  you  headlong  down  stairs!  and  probably  we 
should  have  shared  the  same  fate  for  only  being  in 


your  company.  Do  you  know  that  cotton-headed 
colonel,  and  his  oratorical  iViend,  major  Tliickset  ?" 
«<N(),*'  replied  Punwell,  «  and  yet  in  this  instance 
« igMiorance  is  bliss.'  1  dare  say,  amongst  their  own 
set,  they  are  called  rational  rreatures  ;  strut  their 
hour  upon  «  change,  and  in  the  wheel  of  commerce 
form  a  principle  spoke." 

«  Pray,  my  good  friend,"  said  I,  <«  was  the  story 
related  in  your  ingenious  speech  fact  or  fiction  ?" 

«  A  mixture  of  both,"  replied  he,  "  and  the  easiness 
with  which  the  Shakenbrains  were  duped,  convinces 
me  more  than  ever  that  rogues  and  fools  fill  up  two 
thirds  of  society  ;  the  one  may  be  called  the  spinal 
mairow  of  corruption,  the  other,  the  very  back-bone 
of  stupidity." 

<*  O !  for  a  cottage  on  a  common  !"  exclaimed 
Freeman,  «  where,  with  my  faithful  dog,  the  birds 
of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  I  might  congre- 
gate, rather  than  pass  my  few  hours  of  life  with  the 
off- SCO u rings,  and  very  hog-wash  of  humanity." 

We  now  entered  the  king's  head,  and  round  a  good 
fire,  began  the  siibje<^:t  of  my  preface ;  but  so  many 
arguments  were  adduced,  and  ably  supported,  pro 
and  con,  that  I  was  in  a  greater  perplexity  than  ever ; 
and  on  my  pillow,  determined  to  return  to  Parkgatc, 
and  lay  my  fruitless  enquiries,  and  the  various  scenes 
they  had  produced,  before  my  reader  :  for  mature  re- 
fle<  tiun  convinced  me  that  1  had  no  claim  upon  Mr. 
Roscoe's  ti.ne  or  attention  ;  and  that  troubling  him 
about  a  matter  utterly  unimportant  to  every  human 
being  except  myself,  was  a  liberty  no  sophistry  could 
reconcile. 

As  I  was  leaving  town,  I  called  at  the  shop  of  my 
valuable  friend  Rushton,  the  bookseller;  in  order  to 
inform  liini  of  the  little  success  my  endeavours  had 
produced.  He,  smiling,  replied,  <«  You  have  been 
just  as  successful  as  I  expected.  If  you  are  not  yet 
sick  of  opinion,  ask  it  of  those  who  dare  give  it  hon- 
estly ;  and  do  not  apply  to  temporising  drivellers  ; 
men,  who  like  Polonius  in  the  play,  will  say  a  whale 
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a  camel,  an  eagle,  or  any  thing  you  please ; — fellows, 
who  would  slip  through  a  shower  of  rain  without  re- 
ceiving a  single  drop  ; — whose  souls  are  in  their  pock- 
ets ; — and,  provided  their  own  pitiful  concerns  are 
prosperous,  rare  not  if  their  neighbour,  their  coun- 
try, the  world  were  annihilated.  Punwell  and  Free- 
man, are  people  of  a  different  stamp.  Such  men  are 
the  advanced  guard  of  human  nature.  Had  you  ta- 
ken either  of  them  alone,  you  would  have  received 
the  b^^st  advice,  delivered  with  candour  and  sinceri- 
ty ;  but  fond  of  controversy,  and  generally  agreeing 
to  differ  ;  in  the  heat  of  argument  they  forgot  your 
interest,  as  they  would  their  own,  rather  than  give  up 
one  point  of  debate,  or  confess  themselves  in  the 
wrong.  As  I  told  you  before,  if  your  book  has  me- 
rit, it  needs  no  preface,  if  none,  a  preface  wo'nt  mend 
it.  1  travelled  with  your  hero,  Romney,  tiirough  the 
three  former  volumes,  with  pleasure  and  satisfaction, 
and  I  dare  say,  1  am  not  singular  in  wishing  for  a 
continuation." 

My  friend  Rushton  is  nearlj^  deprived  of  one  of 
nature's  greatest  blessings,  sight;  but  providence 
has  kindly  supplied  this  deficiency,  by  enlarging  the 
powers  of  bis  mind  to  a  degree  seldom  attained  by 
finite  beings.  Singular  in  his  opinions,  and  exem- 
plary in  his  conduct,  he  has  maintained  the  cause  of 
freedom,  in  the  very  teeth  of  tyranny,  and  boldly  ad- 
vocated the  people,  who.  would  have  overwhelmed 
him  with  opjjrobrium  and  insult.  As  a  poet,  he 
ranks  with  the  first.  To  promote  universal  philan- 
thropy and  benevolence,  peace  and  constitutional 
freedom  amongst  the  human  race,  and  humanity  to- 
wards the  brute  creation,  are  the  general  subjects  of 
his  muse,  and  every  line  is  a  letter  to  the  heart,  seal- 
ed by  sincerity,  and  franked  by  truth.  To  sum  up 
his  character  in  one  short  sentencf-,  Rushton  is  a 
man,  «who  dare  be  htmest  in  the  worst  of  times.'' 

On  my  arrival  at  Pajkgate,  my  generous  pointer 
capered  about  my  heels,  as  I  entered  the  floor  of  my 
plain,  but  peaceful  dwelling ;  my  domestic  cat  took 
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licr  usual  station  oil  my  shoulder;  my  wife  turned 
up  her  round,  good  naturcd  fare,  bestowing  a  bene- 
diction with  the  kiss  of  sincere  afifection,  not  lessened 
by  six  and  thirty  years  acrjuaintance  ;  her  aged  mo- 
ther, fast  approaching  her  eightiet!)  year,  sliook  my 
hand,  whilst  the  tear  of  long  tried  friendship  stood 
in  her  eye  ;  in  short,  wife,  mother,  dog,  cat,  cow, 
pig,  poultry,  all,  all  were  glad  to  see  me,  and  a  few 
hours  of  domestic  bliss  made  ample  amends  for  every 
former  trouble, 

I  now  set  to  woi'k  with  redoubled  ardour,  and  con- 
soled mysplf  w^ith  tiie  hope  that  the  additional  volumes 
of  the  Itinerant  would  be  published  in  a  few  weeks, 
when  one  evening,  by  way  of  relaxation  from  study, 
as  I  sat  smoking  the  pipe  of  peace,  in  the  chimney 
corner  of  comfort,   1  was  served  with  a  writ  at  tlie 

suit  of  Mr. ,  manj^ger  of  the theatre, 

for  twent} -five  pounds  arrears  of  rent,  for  the  said 
theatre,  inctirred  some  years  before  ;  indeed  so  long, 
and  under  such  oppressive  circumstances,  that  I  was 
fool  enough  to  conceive  the  natural  emergies  of  the 
huniicu  heart,  might,  perrham  e,  overcome  habit,  and 
a  manager  for  onf  e  possess  the  fet^lings  of  a  man. 
AIhs!  I  knt^w  »'  little  of  Calista  !"  T\m  injlated  king 
of  shreds  and  patches^  sat  supijie  on  his  imaginary 
throne,  whi  st  I,  seated  by  the  side  of  a  full-f(d  ser- 
vant of  the  sheriff*,  made  the  best  of  my  way  to  Ches- 
ter Castle;  and  wife,  parent,  d(jg,  cat,  cow,  pig,  poul- 
try, *«  vanished,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision," 
and  all  were  left  behind. 

Nurtured  within  the  walls  of  this  most  ancient 
city,  and  schooled  wilhin  its  cloisters,  for  forty 
years  past  I  had  approached  its  venerable  towers 
with  feelings,  arising  from  early  prejudice,  of  a 
pleasing  kind  ;  but  different,  fur  different,  were  those 
which  now  filled  my  throbbing  breast; — the  greetings 
of  a  turnkey,  and  the  walls  of  a  prison,  were  sad  sub- 
stitutes for  the  cheering  hand  of  friendship,  and  the 
welrome  doors  of  hospitality. 

PART  II.  vol.  I.  D 
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'Tis  said  that  <  liberty  to  an  En.^lishman  is  much 
dearer  than  life'  As  a  theorist,  I  have  always  as- 
sented to  this,  hut  now,  I  experimental!}'  know  it.  to 
be  a  fart.  Paint  to  thyself,  reader,  the  awful  change 
a  few  hours  had  made  in  the  feelings  of  a  mind,  tremb- 
lingly alive  to  the  most  tender  sensibility  !  Think 
on  tbe  scene  I  had  left,  and  that  which  now  present- 
ed itself.  The  locks  resounded — the  massy  iron 
doors  creaked  upon  their  hinges— whilst  with  much 
politeness,  perhaps  metre  than  generally  falls  to  the 
lot  of  turnkeys,  1  was  ushered  into  a  large  stone 
apartment,  in  which  sat  seven  of  my  ftllow  crea- 
tures; who,  like  myself,  were  confined  on  suspicion 
of  debt,  and  found  guilty  of  being  poor.  «»  Wr»uld 
you  choose  to  remain  in  this  wing  of  the  castle?" 
said  the  turnkey. 

<«  Why  ?  where  is  the  difTerence?" 

"  The  opposite  wing,  sir,  is  ajipropriated  to  poor 
debtors." 

"  Poor  !  are  we  not  all  poor?  Poverty  brings  us 
here,  does  it  not  ?" 

«<  Generally,  sir.  But  on  the  other  side  they  sleep 
fourteen  in  a  room,  on  beds  of  straw." 

«*  Straw  !  Great  God!  to  what  am  1  reserved? 
Ah !  fool !"  tliought  1,  *»  hadst  thou  made  hay  when 
thf  si;n  shone,  thou  wouldst  not  now  have  been  brought 
to  straw  !" 

Finding  I  paused,  "  You  are  to  understan<^"  con- 
tinufd  the  man,  «*  on  tins  side  those  dwell  who  choose 
to  have  a  separate  apartment,  and  a  feather  bed;  for 
whir h  they  pay  three  shillings  per  week." 

<*  Reasonable  enough  !  in  the  name  of  all  that's 
comfortable,  let  me  have  a  feather  bed." 

I  was  now  left  to  introduce  myself  to  my  fellow 
prisoners  :  and  to  endeavour  to  extract  ( omfort  fiom 
apparenil;  ,  the  most  comfortless  situation  I  had  ever 
yet  been  placed  in.  However,  having  learnt  some- 
thing of  the  world,  by  long  and  dear  bought  experi- 
ence, I  did  not  permit  first  appearances  to  stamp  a 
final  rharactpr,  even  on  a  prison,  and  in  this  1  was 
ri^ht,  as  the  sequel  will  shew. 
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I  can  compare  the  general  room,  with  some  justice, 
to  the  large  poverty-struck  kitchen  of  a  country  pub- 
lic house;  not  a  chair  to  be  seen,  nor  even  a  stool  : 
an  old  crazy  dresser  held  a  few  culinary  utensils,  of 
a  wretched  description,  in  value  not  worth  more  than 
ten  shillings,  for  the  use  of  which  the  debtors  demand 
six  shillings  and  four  pence  from  each  new  comer, 
under  the  title  of  garnish;  by  this  payment  he  ob- 
tains the  use  of  a  gridiron,  a  h\ving-pan,  a  kettle,  a 
few  odd  knives  and  forks,  some  bioken  plates,  cups, 
and  saucers,  and  a  yellow  tea-pot,  with  a  blue  cover: 
but  these  were  better  than  nothing,  and  since  I  had 
the  means  of  making  tt-a,  1  cared  little  about  the  equi- 
page. I  soon  found,  however,  that  this  mode  of  col- 
lecting garnish,  as  they  called  it,  was  an  imposition 
practised  upon  novices,  to  supply  the  more  veteran 
prisoners  w  ith  ale  and  tobacco. 

At  five  o'clock  the  turnkey  made  his  appearance, 
with  a  lantern,  and  a  large  bunch  of  tremendous 
keys ;  and  when  from  ocular  demonstration,  he  found 
all  the  prisoners  safe ;  the  heavy  door  was  locked, 
and  all  egress  and  regress  at  an  end  for  that  night. 

Having  obtained  some  small  degree  of  exhilaration 
from  my  favourite  beverage,  tea,  I  promenaded  the 
stone  habitation  for  nearly  two  hours;  sometimes 
pondering  upon  cause  and  effect ;  at  others,  listening 
to  what  passed  at  the  fire  side;  where  the  merry 
joke,  aided  by  ale  and  tobacco,  seemed  to  say,  that 
use  would  reconcile  man  even  to  a  prison.  "  There's 
something  new  in  this,"  thinks  I  to  myself,  "  there's 
variety  in  it;  and  to  a  man  who  studies  character, 
and  endeavours  to  paint  human  nature,  much  maybe 
learnt  even  here;  but  the  mind  must  be  more  compos  - 
ed  than  mine  is  at  this  moment,  ere  it  can  profit  by  it. 
The  stupendous  walls — the  massy  iron  doors — the 
grated  windows,  and  those  placed  at  a  hei,y;iit  inac- 
cessible— all,  every  thing  I  look  at,  reminds  me  of 
a  bastile  ;  and  almost  makes  m<^  ask  whethes*  I  am  not 
a  criminal,  incar<  erated  for  some  capital  offence  ?" 
To  drive  away  reflection,  I  mended  my  pace,  but 


it  would  not  do;  every  ttirn  presented  objects  that 
filled  me  with  the  same  train  of  th  night.  *»  JNow  am 
1  10  jaii,"  said  1  mentally',  «*  and  what  of  that?  many 
a  better  man  has  been  in  the  same  situation,"  replied 
conscience,  "  True,"  rejoined  1,  "  many  a  better 
man  has  heen  hanged,  but  that  would  be  no  consola- 
tion to  me  at  the  gallows.  But  I  shall  soon  be  lib- 
crated  :   when   Mr. finds   i   have  no  immediate 

means  of  pacing  the  debt,  he  will  accept  some  method 
of  accommodation."  So  said  equity.  ««  Will  he  ?" 
replied  experience,  «  I  have  known  him  five  and 
twenty  years,  and  never  heard  his  managerial  cha- 
racter traduced  by  one  generous  action.  Like  Sljy- 
lock  in  the  play,  ♦  A  pound  of  flesh  is  my  due,  and  a 
pound  of  flesii  Pll  have,  or  fie  upon  your  laws.'" 
**  lie's  a  hard-hearted,  revengeful  rascal !"  exclaim- 
ed a  tall  man,  who  officiated  as  servant,  for  which 
each  person  who  employed  him  paid  eighteen-pence 
per  week.  For  be  it  known,  in  this  place,  let  your 
cirrumstances  be  what  they  may,  or  your  connexions 
and  habits  ever  so  respectable,  if  it  does  not  happen, 
and  it  is  possible,  that  there  are  no  debtors  poor  - 
enough  to  accept  the  office,  each  individual  must  wait 
upon  himself;  even  were  he  dignified  with  a  title. 
Sir  Dilberry  Diddle  must  peel  potatoes — Sir  Dil- 
berry  Diddle  must  fry  the  chops  and  boil  the  kettle — 
Sir  Dilberry  must  make  his  own  bed,  and  empty  his 
wasii  hand  basin — nay,  even  make  the  fjre  and  scour 
the  floor. 

«  The  tall  man  is  right,"  thouglit  I,  attaching  his 
ejaculation  to  my  own  thoughts,  '<  he  is  hard-heart- 
ed." My  attention  being  thus  attracted  to  the  fire 
side  conversation,  I  gave  the  halt  to  my  quick  paces, 
and  enquired  of  whom  Harry  was  speaking?  When 
in  a  few  words  I  became  acquainted  with  a  tale  of 
distress  which  made  my  own  troubles,  by  comparison, 
appear  as  nothing.  The  poor  fellow  had  served 
thirteen  years  as  sergeant  in  the  militia;  but  at 
length  procuring  his  discharge,  retired  to  Stockport, 
his  native  place,  and  supported  a  wife  and  five  chil- 
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ilreii  by  weaving.  During  the  two  last  winters  tlie 
price  of  labour  liad  so  much  decreased  in  value,  that 
to  procure  the  bai'c  necessaries  of  life,  he  incurred  a 
debt  of  live  pounds,  with  a  flour  dealer,  and  tliough 
he  had  traded  with  this  man  for  years,  and  iionestly 
paid  him  weekly,  the  wretcli,.  deaf  to  humanity,  re- 
fused to  take  tlie  money  by  instalments,  although  a 
relation  offered  to  become  his  surety,  but  put  him  in 
the  Court  of  Requests.  By  the  fiat  of  that  court,  he 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  Chester  castle^ 
clearing  off  a  shilling  of  the  debt  every  day  of  liis 
confinement,  and  his  wife  and  ciiildren  deprived  of 
every  aid,  wei-e  consigned  to  the  workhouse.  Now 
nothing  but  malice  and  revenge  could  liave  actuated 
this  petty  tradesman;  for  the  debt  ceased  the  moment 
the  poor  man  was  imprisoned  ;  and  to  gratify  those 
deadly  passions,  he  tore  a  ftdlow  creature  fjom  ids 
famdy,  to  live  fourteen  weeks  and  two  days  upon 
bread  and  water>  the  jail  allowance,  which  must  li- 
terally have  been  his  only  fare,  but  for  the  fortuitour* 
circumstance  of  his  being  the  poorest  man  in  the  pri- 
son, and  consequ!  nrly  waiting  upon  those  who  could 
affjiil  to  purchase  his  services. 

Harry's  unvarnished  tale  brought  me  to  reflection, 
Hrre  was  f,  in  deep  despondence,  walking  at  the  rate 
of  five  miles  an  hour,  and  thinking  mvself  the  most 
unforturjate  of  beings  ;  wlien  in  a  moment  my  career 
was  stopj)ed,  as  if  a  voice  had  said,  <*  cease  tljy  un- 
grateful complaining!  Have  [  not  brought  thee 
through  difficulties  innumeral)le,  and  canst  thou  so 
soon  forget?  Art  thou  alliicted  more  than  others? 
Hear  this  man's  story  and  blush  at  thy  own  foll^  !'^ 
And  well  indeed  I  might.  An  honest,  industrious, 
labouring  man,  after  serving  his  country,  retires 
with  a  laudable  wish  to  maintain  his  wife  and  little 
ones  by  manual  labour;  but  the  war,  having  nearly 
ruined  trade  and  the  country,  tliis  poor  fellow,  and 
thousands  more,  are  driven  to  great  distress — some 
to  desperation. — A  small  debt  is  incurred,  and  a 
Badger,  with  feelings  that  would  have  disgraced  a 
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bear,  throws  him  into  jail,  and  his  wife  and  childreji 
on  the  parish.  This  lesson  brought  ronviction  to  my 
mind,  that  however  hard  I  !ni.2,'ht  consider  m>  (ate, 
tins  poor  rtjan's  was  still  hareier.  1  had  not  served 
my  country  ! — my  wife  was  not  reftuced  to  siu  h  ex- 
tremity ! — I  had  no  litlle  ones  to  rry  for  bread  ! — 1 
had  no  Bad,^er  to  deal  with  !  but  a  beast  f)f  prey, 
prowlinjs;  in  the  more  refineil  scenes  of  rrueltv,  had 
cau,8;hf  me  in  his  toils,  and  grinned  witli  ghastly  sa- 
Tageness  at  my  destruction* 

The  bell  toiled  nine  ;  and  t!ie  turnkey,  now  accom- 
panied by  an  assistant,  made  his  second  and  final 
ap})earance  for  tliat  night.  Like  rabbits  in  a  warren, 
each  crept  to  his  hole.  Mine  was  situated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  a  lobby,  twenty  yards  in  length,  guarded 
at  the  entrance  by  a  heavy  grated  door,  another  of 
solid  iron  closed  my  cell,  and  made  security  doubly 
secure.  The  apartment  was  a  bed  chamber  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  for  neitlier  chair,  stool,  nor 
table  was  allowed.  To  inrrease  my  miseiy,  ail  the 
rooms  where  a  fire  could  be  made  were  occuj)ied  ; 
and  the  death-like  coldness  of  a  vaulted  ceil,  where 
no  material  but  strme  met  the  touch,  tlirew  such  a 
chilliness  over  my  Frame,  on  the  coldest  night  1  ever 
remeuiber,  that  1  threw  mjself,  dressed  as  I  was, 
under  the  thinly  spread  clolhes,  and  said  to  mys^df, 
<«  if  i  rise  in  tlie  nntruing  \\ith  the  use  of  my  limbs, 
it  w«li  be  a  hi 'ssiug  i  do  not  expect." 

What  a  change  will  not  a  few  hours  make  in  the 
fluctuating  affairs  of  poor  sliort  sigfited  mortals! 
Last  nig!it  I  enjoyed  every  comfort  I  could  wish,  to- 
night they  are  fled,  and  so  extreme  is  the  reverse, 
that  all  my  h(»pes  centre  in  not  being  a  cripple  for 
the  remainder  of  my  life. 

It  seems  as  if  in  the  conduct  of  this  place,  by 
abridging  almost  every  comfort,  and  necessary  arti- 
cle of  furniture,  it  was  meant  to  render  misery  more 
miserable.  Why  not  have  fire  places  in  each  apart- 
ment? Why  not  necessary  furniture  and  culinary 
utensils  ?     But  no — these  are  indulgences  a  poor  pri- 
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soner  has  no  right  to  expect,  and  if  habit  has  ren- 
dered them  necessary,  tliey  may  be  bou.^ht  or  hired. 
Coals  too,  are  to  be  pun  li  i  ed,  or  there  will  be  no 
fire  ;  a  stirk,  if  you  are  happy  enoui^h  lo  brinj^  one, 
supplies  the  place  of  a  poker,  and  three  or  four  bricks 
become  an  apoloejy  for  a  fender.  Is  then  misfortune 
a  crime,  that  punishment  shouM  be  added  to  impri- 
sonment ?  For  surely  privations  like  these  arc 
punishments,  and  to  a  person  of  decent  habits  very 
severe  on?  s. 

L*  fact,  the  sitjiation  of  a  person  confined  for  debt, 
without  money,  is  worse  than  the  men  confined  for 
felony  or  murdor;  for  such,  there  is  a  small  provi- 
sion, not  to  UK  nti  »n  coals  ;  but  the  only  sustenance 
allowed  the  unfortunate  debtor,  is  bread  and  water. 
Having;  thus  stated  t!»e  unpleasant  part  of  this  prison, 
it  is  but  lair  to  say  all  l  can  in  its  favour.  The 
Governor  of  Chester  Castle,  is  a  vara  avis  in  the 
history  of  jail  keepers;  for  though  it  would  be  na- 
tural to  conclude,  and  indeed  is  generally  the  case, 
that  the  mind,  when  habituated  to  scenes  of  misery 
and  distress,  becomes  seared  and  hardened— -die  ear 
deaf  to  ctinipiaint — and  the  hand  slow  to  redress- 
yet  be  it  known,  to  the  praise  of  Mr.  Hudson,  and 
may  it  prove  a  lesson  to  the  liani-hearted  part  of  his 
fraternity,  that  his  conduct  is  an  exact  contradiction 
to  this  general  rule.  To  ewry  feeling  of  humaiuty 
he  is  tremblingly  alive — the  oppressed  never  ajipeal 
to  him  in  vain — his  ear  is  the  passage  to  his  heart — 
and  his  h.-nd  obeys  its  dictates,  by  administering 
every  comfort,  and  indeed  more  than  the  rules  of  the 
prison  allow;  and  whatsoever  privations  the  debtors 
are  doomed  to  undergo,  such  are  the  regulations, 
with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do. 

Like  master,  like  man.  Tlie  turnkey — miserable 
offii:e  !  possesses  a  suavity  of  manners  far  above  his 
situation,  and  such  as  one  woidd  not  expect  from  a 
person,  long  used  to  the  clank  of  fetters,  and  the 
locking  up  of  dungeons,  in  which  the  desponding 
criminal,  counts  the  melancholy  minutes  that  fill  up 
the  space  previous  to  execution. 


Having  thus  stated  a  few  facts,  I  shali  return  to 
my  stone  chamber,  and  the  miseries  which  attended 
it. 

I  did  not  pass  a  sleepless  night,  although,  having 
no  curtains,  the  intense  cold  attacked  my  face  like 
pins  and  needk^s  ;  and  a  noise,  (for  all  the  roofs  being 
of  arched  stone,  convey  sounds  quick  upon  tlie  ear  of 
the  most  remote)  as  if  from  persons  cleaning ;  with 
ever  and  anon,  the  bang  of  an  iron  door  below,  gave 
me  an  idea  that  when  the  prisoners  were  in  bed,  the 
servants  came  to  scrub  the  floors,  &c.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  case ;  fori  learnt  from  the  turnkey, 
that  after  nine  o'clock  he  comes  no  more,  and  no  per- 
son livingcouldgain  entrance  without  his  knowledge. 
At  half  past  seven  in  the  morning,  though  scarcely 
light,  the  doors  were  opmed,  and  each  person  at  li- 
berty to  take  advantage  of  it.  I  rose,  shook  myself, 
stretched  out  my  limbs,  and  fervently  thanked  God 
that  they  were  still  vigorous  and  clastic.  After  the 
salutations  of  the  morning,  the  party  coloured  tea  pot, 
and  delf  appendages  were  again  brought  forward, 
and  never  did  1  eat  a  heartier  breakfast.  Between 
the  two  w ings  of  the  castle  appropriated  for  debtors, 
is  a  handsome  court,  neatly  laid  out  as  a  flower 
garden,  w  hich  affords  a  pleasant  walk  to  those  who 
Iiave  not  the  choice  of  any  other.  In  this  place  I 
paced  many  a  mile,  sometimes  stopping  to  listen — 
not  to  the  sweet  notes  of  the  lark,  tlie  linnet,  or  the 
blackbird,  but  to  the  clanking  of  fetters  from  the 
wards  below ^  whilst  looking  around,  a?)d  admiring 
the  extent,  strength,  and  beauties  of  my  cage,  I  ex- 
claimed. How  stupendous !  how  magnificent  !  how 
grand  this  pile  appears  at  a  distance  ! — but  alas  !  the 
cry  of  those  immured  within  its  walls,  is  like  Sterne's 
Starling,  »<  I  cannot  get  out !" 

The  circumstance  of  a  public  character  being  con- 
fined in  the  castle  for  debt,  could  not  long  be  con- 
cealed ;  nor  did  I  wish  it.  The  only  means  of  eman- 
cipation I  knew  must  arise  from  friendship,  and  se- 
cresy  was  not  the  way  to  obtain  it.   The  newspapers 
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feelingly  reported  the  event,  and  many  of  my  old  ac- 
quaintance, with  some  new  ones,  flocked  doun  to  sec 
me.  Amon.e;st  the  latter,  a  gentleman  whose  fortune, 
connexions,  family,  and  professional  celebrity  place 
him  hiii;h  in  poblit  estimation,  called  at  the  castle  on 
hcarin.e;  of  m>  disaster;  and  offered  his  services  with 
that  pleasant  ease  wliich  stanips  the  gentleman,  and 
takes  from  the  obliged  part-  all  painful  sense  of  obli- 
gation.    Doctor  F C has  a  mode,  a  manner 

of  bestowing  kindness,  even  superior  to  the  action 
itself;  a  mode  and  manner  rarely  understood,  and 
still  m«):'e  rarely  practised.  ^Vei-e  I  to  indulisje  the 
feelings  of  my  heart,  and  say  all  I  think  of  this  truly 
exalted  character,  it  would  rather  offend  than  please  | 
inasmuch  as  real  benevolence  seeks  not  public  ap- 
plause, but  finds  its  highest  gratification  in  self-ap- 
proval. 

Would  I  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  to  paint  my 
sense  of  gratitude  to  all  my  Chester  friends  !  They 
came — .they  sent— they  spfd\e  the  words  of  sympa- 
thy; but  my  old  schoolmaster,  the  Rev.  T C , 

came  not — neitherdidhesend.  Thesnnofhisold  friend 
was  in  piison,  and  an  opportunity  offered  whereby 
he  might  make  some  return  ^av  former  favours — but 
no  !  age  had  blunted  the  edge  of  memory,  and  avarice 
sealed  up  the  avenues  to  his  heart.  Not  so  with  all 
that  wear  black.  The  Rev.  Mr.  L s,  a  dissent- 
ing minister,  of  no  mean  celebrity  in  the  preaching 
world  ;  and  who  practises  that  benevolence  and  cha- 
rity he  publicly  recommends ;  thought  it  not  beneath 
the  dignity  of  his  cloth  to  visit  and  add  to  the  com- 
forts of  one  who  stood  in  need  of,  and,  I  hope  the  good 
Samaritan  thought,' — nnerited  consolatiim.  Happy 
cffecis  of  true  Christian  principles  !  Would  they  were 
more  generally  acted  upon  ! 

To  mention  more  names,  unless  I  could  include  all 
my  benefactors,  and  that  wonhl  spin  my  narrative  to 
a  tiresome  length,  would  shew  an  undue  partiality; 
and  yet  I  cannot  avoid  referring  to  one  more  ;  whose 
humble  station,  confined  means,  and  numerous  claims 
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upon  his  industry — claims  of  a  near  and  tender  kind, 
gave  his  attentions  to  me  a  value  incalculable;  did 
honour  to  his  feelings  as  a  man  ;  and  reflect  credit  on 
the  methodist  persuasion,  of  which  he  is  a  meek  and 
sincere  disciple.  Early  in  life,  Hankey  the  hair 
dresser,  for  of  that  worthy  man  1  speak ;  possessing 
a  lively  disposition,  an  excellent  voice,  an  open  heart, 
and  convivial  propensities,  nearly  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  charms  of  society.  His  hours  were  late,  his  bu- 
sin«'ss  neglected,  his  health  impaired,  and  doubtless 
his  increasit»g  family  would  soon  have  felt  the  eflTtcts 
of  a  broken  constitution,  and  embarrassed  circum- 
stances ;  but  possessing  a  heart  susceptible  of  acute 
feeling,  the  death  of  a  favourite  child  made  a  deep 
impression  on  his  mind  ;  under  that  impression,  he 
attended  by  chance  the  preaching  of  the  method ists, 
became  a  convert,  and  from  tliat  moment  to  the  pre- 
sent, involving  many  years,  a  more  loving  husband, 
affectionate  father,  sincere  friend,  and  industrious 
and  moral  character  does  not  exist.  His  shop  and 
^ve  side  now  occupy  the  whole  of  his  time,  save  that 
spent  in  devotion ;  his  customers  and  his  family  are 
his  only  companions,  and  to  the  calls  of  humanity 
his  mite  is  never  wanting. 

"  And  is  all  this  praise  bestowed  upon  a  maker  of 
wigs  ?"  methinks  1  hear  my  high  minded  readers  ex- 
claim, "  Eulogiums  on  so  obscure  an  individual " 

It  is  my  wish  to  point  out  mei'it,  however  obscure, 
and  to  value  it  wherever  found.  Those  silly  notions, 
entertained  by  weak  minds,  that  rank  and  riches  add 
lustre  to  virtue,  I  pronounce  fallacious;  virtue  may 
add  lusrre  to  the  rich  and  the  titled,  but  can  derive 
none,  and  many  a  worldly  prosperous  man  in  this 
ancient  city,  may  blush  to  see  himself  outdone  in  cha- 
rity, philanthropy,  and  benevolence,  by  poor  Hankey 
the  barber. 

The  succeeding  day  passed  on  as  pleasantly,  as  the 
administering  comforts  of  friendship  could  make  it, 
and  at  nine  o'clock,  we  were  as  usual  locked  in  our 
stone  chambers.      The  night  was  equally  cold,  and 
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afifain  I  slept  in  my  clothes ;  liiit  at  three  o'clock,  I 
was  awakened  by  a  violent  blow,  apparently  on  the 
iron  door  of  cny  rell:  ere  I  had  time  to  reflect  on  the 
cause,  the  same  effect  was  produced,  only  louder  than 
before,  and  resounded  throuj*h  the  arciied  ,e:allery  like 
the  explosion  of  a  gun.  «« 'Tis  vrry  odd,"  thought 
I,  as  1  turned  upon  my  pill(»w ,  «« the  first  alarm  mitcht 
have  passed  for  a  dream,  but  no  image  of  fancy  could 
pi'oduce  the  second."  Nothing,  h(»\vever,  happening 
further  to  disturb  me,  I  slept  peaceably  till  tlie  heavy 
key  turned  in  tlie  ponderous  doi  r,  and  opened  a  way 
to  the  more  social  parts  of  the  castle.  At  breakfast 
I  mentioned  the  matter  to  my  comrades,  and  asked 
them  what  occasioned  the  nnise  ?  One  sliook  his 
head — another  lookt  d  serious — but  a  third,  with  an 
appearance  of  horror,  exclaimed,  «*  is  slie  come 
again  ?" 

«<  Who  come  ?"  said  I. 

<*  Oh  nothing,"  replied  he,  «  these  noises  are  fami- 
liar to  us,  and  if  you  stay  long  in  the  castle,  you'll 
hear*  and  see  strange  things." 

<»  Of  what  nature?  How  occasioned?" 

<*  Heaven  knows,"  answered  the  first  speaker,  who 
I  found  was  an  attorney,  «*  sometimes  we  are  quiet  a 
week  or  two  together,  the  last  fortnight  for  instance, 
but  if  Old  Bet  be  come  again,  we  may  expect  sleepless 
nig' ts." 

Old  Bet,  I  was  informed — but  why,  or  wherefore, 
no  one  could  tell — was  the  name  given  to  this  com- 
mon disturber,  who  committed  strange  pranks  in  the 
opposite  wing ;  such  as  illuminating  the  midnight 
darkness  with  vi\id  flashes  of  light,  which  made  the 
most  minute  objects  visible,  upsetting  the  beds,  and 
throwing  their  owners  into  the  middle  of  the  floor, 
&c.  These  accounts  certainly  appeared  strange. 
Though  I  had  not  the  smallest  faith  in  supernatural 
agency,  I  visited  the  other  wing  as  soon  as  breakfast 
was  oveis  to  hear  what  account  the  inhabitants  would 
give  'jf  tin  ir  nocturnal  disturbances;  and  found  every 
thing  I  had  before  heard  more  than  corroborated^ 
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Three  of  them  ha<l  been  thrown  out  of  bed  only  the 
pj  eceeding  ni.ajht,  whicii  they  were  ready  to  attest  on 
oath  ;  and  a  poor  simple  methodist  said,  •<  That  he 
had  prepared  a  stick  to  attack  the  assailant,  but  when 
he  found  it  was  something  permitled  by  the  Lurd,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  submit." 

These  occurrences,  and  others  of  a  like  nature, 
served  for  conversation  during  the  greatest  part  of 
the  day  ;  and,  to  my  surprise,  1  found  that  most  of 
my  companions,  and  particularly  the  attorney,  who 
was  a  shrewd  sensible  fellow,  concurred  in  believing 
tlie  effect  was  produced  by  more  than  mortal  means. 
At  this  [  laughed  ;  for  suj)erstitious  fears  had  long 
since  been  eradicated  from  my  mind  ;  nay,  often,  in 
the  most  dreary  situations,  I  have  wished,  that  if  su- 
pernatural appearanc  es  were  permitted,  I  might  then 
and  there  have  a  ocular  demonstratimi ;  as  an  addi- 
tional proof  of  a  future  existence.  It  cannot  then  be 
supposed  that  1  became  an  easy  sacrifice  to  the  fear 
of  ghosts;  although,  with  some  persons,  what  I  am 
g<)ing  to  relate  may  lay  me  oprn  to  a  surmise  of  that 
kind. 

There  was  a  room  at  the  end  of  a  long  lobby,  on 
the  groimd  floor,  occupied  by  a  man  and  his  wife; 
luckily  she  returned  home  on  this  day,  and  I  obtain- 
ed permission  to  have  m^  bed  removed  into  this  room. 
The  fire  was  a  most  desirable  thing,  and  1  hugged 
mvself  with  the  prospect  of  once  uiore  undressing, 
and  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  comfortable  bed. 

At  ten  cj'clock  I  letired  to  rest,  leaving  my  compa- 
nion enga.sjed  with  a  book  i»e  seemed  deeply  intent 
upon.  The  blaze  of  a  good  fire  threw  such  a  cheer- 
ful light  into  llie  vaulted  room,  and  my  bed  felt  so 
warm  and  snug,  tliat  1  almrjst  forgot  I  was  a  pri- 
soner. The  C5 11  was  the  facsimile  of  the  one  I  be- 
fore occupied,  and  could  a  few  lighted  coals  make  all 
this  flifferenre?  No  reader! — not  all!  I  had  now 
a  comrade,  and  if  the  noises  of  the  preceding  night 
sliotild  return,  there  was  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
I  should  have  some  one  to  look  to— a  fellow  being  to 
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consult  on  the  probable  and  the  possible.  iB'or  the 
probability  of  a  trick,  ho^^eve^  acroinj)lislio(1,  took 
stronii^  possession  of  my  mind  ;  and  the  possibility 
of  superhuman  agency  bein.a;  employed  to  fi-ighten 
and  alarm  poor  weak  mortals  was  too  contemptible 
to  be  cherished  for  a  moment.  With  these  reflec- 
tions I  IVll  asleep.  About  the  <*  witching  time  of 
nigljt,  when  church  yards  yawn,"  I  was  wakened 
from  an  uneasy  slumber,  by  the  great  clock  striking 
three.  All  was  dark — -the  night  perfectly  calm — and 
I  could  plainly  hear  a  noise,  resembling  an  attempt 
to  pick  the  lof  k  of  the  door.  Now  as  no  huoian 
creature  slept  in  this  l)hhy  except  ourselves ;  or  if 
they  had.  could  have  left  their  cells,  I  confess  I  be- 
gan to  be  a  little  staggered. 

This  kind  of  pick-ioik  noise  was  succeeded  by  a 
scjjaping,  as  if  some  instrimient  had  been  rubbed  se- 
veral times  up  and  down  the  dor)r.  When  this  ceased, 
i  exclaimed,  *«  Who's  there  ?" — no  answer,  but  a 
blow,  like  the  report  of  a  gun,  repeated  nine  times 
upon  the  iron  portal,  made  the  whole  wing  of  the 
prison  re-echo  with  its  violence. 

Man  may  boast  of  his  courage  in  the  hour  of  safe- 
ty— we  are  all  hero«'S  by  the  fire-side — but  the  strong- 
est mind  never  yet  felt  pleasantly  in  the  moment  of 
danger,  real  or  imaginary.  My  reason  having  fail- 
ed in  accounting  for  these  occurrences,  I  found  an 
agitation  arising  in  my  mind,  that  all  my  boasted 
philosophy  could  not  conquer  ;  and  as  1  groped  my 
way  towards  the  door,  my  blood  quickened  its  circu- 
lation, betokening  a  fear  of  something  I  could  not 
describe — conceive — or  believe  the  existence  of.  As 
I  passed  my  comrade's  bed,  lie  exclaimed,  «  1  wish  I 
was  out  of  this  infernal  place  !"  «<  So  do  I  too," 
thought  [.  «♦  These  noises  are  enough  to  appal  the 
devil  !"  he  continued.  «*  Did  you  hear  the  ticking, 
and  the  scraping  which  preceded  the  blows  ?"  en- 
quired 1.  «<  To  be  sure  1  did.  'T's  impossiMe  to 
sleep  when  Old  Bet  takes  her  rambles."  <*Then 
you  really  believe  in  the  agency  of  this  visionary  be- 
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ing,  and  that  the  sounds  we  have  just  heard  were 
produ(  ed  by  no  human  hand  ?"  Before  he  could  re- 
ply, and  as  I  was  stej)ping  into  bed,  five  more  blows 
of  equal  force  echoed  on  the  iron  door,  and,  for  tlie 
moment,  made  me  a  convert  to  the  generally  received 
opinion,  that  something  more  than  natural  produced 
them. 

When  we  assembled  in  the  morning,  each  person 
complained  of  a  sleepless  night ;  the  disturbance  had 
l)een  general,  and  Old  Bet  was  universally  ana- 
themised.  One  old  man,  who  possessed  a  portion  of 
low  humour,  informed  us  in  a  broad  dialect,  that  he 
heard  the  noises  a  considerable  time  before  they  ap- 
proached his  room  ;  **  Bot  when  Bet  coom  to  my  rfur," 
he  continued,  •*  I  said  to  her,  go  thy  ^ASiyfOwd  wench, 
go  thy  way,  we  dmma  want  thee  here  ;  and  if  you'll 
believe  me,  hoo  wur  very  quiet  at  after."  ^ 

Accidentally  meeting  Mr.  Hudson  during  my  mo 
ing  promenade,  I  made  him  fully  acquainted  with  th 
occurrences  of  each  night,  and  asked  to  what  cause 
the  noises  might  be  attributed.  At  first  he  smiled, 
and  said  it  was  a  trhk  ;  but  before  I  had  finished, 
surprise  and  vexation  were  visible  on  his  brow.  *<  We 
must  put  an  end  to  this,"  he  replied ;  and  calling  the 
turnkey,  1  accompanied  them  into  every  apartment ; 
where  boxes  and  beds  underwent  a  general  search  ; 
but  nothing  was  found  tiiat  could  lead  to  any  disco- 
Tery.  Still  the  governor  persevered  in  denominating 
it  a  trick,  a  piece  of  fun  practised  upon  all  new  comers. 
This  being  very  seriously  denied,  he  firmly  said, 
<♦  To  convince  me,  and  clear  yourseh  es,  I'll  send  for 
a  magistrate,  and  have  each  man  put  to  his  oath." 
This  was  readily  agreed  to  by  many  ;  but  some  four 
or  five,  amongst  whom  was  the  bookseller,  my  com- 
rade, positively  refused  to  take  the  oath.  "Then 
you  are  guilty,"  said  1,  and  a  new  light  flashed  upon 
my  mind. 

Throughout  the  day,  I  pondered  on  the  possibility 
of  creating  su(  h  alarming  sounds  ;  and  the  result  of 
my  cogitation  was^  that  if  produced  by  human  means. 
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and  of  that  I  never  seriously  doubted  ;  the  bookseller 
must  be  the  operator,  and  tliis  night  I  determined  to 
watch  him  narrowly.  For  that  purpose,  I  ordered 
Harry,  as  the  lock-up  hour  approached,  to  make  a 
fire  large  enough  to  burn  all  niglit ;  and  after  taking 
a  pint  of  wine,  with  which  I  had  been  liberally  sup- 
plied by  the  Rev.  Mr.  L s,  I  retired  once  more 

to  my  bed. 

My  comrade,  as  on  the  former  niglit,  was  deeply 
engaged  with  a  book  till  twelve  o'clock,  when  he  fol- 
lowed my  example  ;  though  not  before  he  had  thrown 
ashes  on  the  fire,  under  a  pretence  that  the  light 
would  keep  him  awake.  Tiie  clock  struck  one,  and 
all  was  still  and  quiet.  Anotlier  hour  elapsed — it 
struck  two — and  wearied  out  with  watching,  I  turn- 
ed my  face  to  the  wall,  and  was  fast  sinking  into  for- 
getfulness,  when  the  ticking  and  scratching  com- 
menced. I  started  round,  and  at  that  moment  a  noise 
as  of  a  rushing  wind  dashed  my  empty  wine  bottle 
on  the  floor,  and  shivered  it  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

The  fire  was  not  extinguished,  though  it  emitted 
too  feeble  a  light  to  discern  objects.  To  remedy 
this  I  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  with  my  wooden  poker 
raised  a  flame.  All  was  now  still,  the  ticking  and 
scratching  had  ceased,  but  as  I  stood  by  the  door, 
near  which  was  the  head  of  the  bookseller's  bed,  it 
first  struck  me  that  by  extending  his  hand,  he  might 
cause  both  the  noises.  Tliis  I  taxed  him  with,  but, 
"  no  !  he  could  not  reach  the  door."  Neither  could 
he,  and  I  was  as  far  to  seek  as  ever ;  but  looking 
under  his  bed  and  about  it,  I  discovered  that  the  head 
as  well  as  tiie  feet,  was  made  of  iron,  and  by  an  in- 
strument of  any  kind,  the  small  noises  could  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  loud  ones  by  a  machine  large  enough 
and  with  a  handle  sufficiently  long  to  reach  the  door, 
**  Oh !  I  have  caught  you,"  said  I  <<  you  may  now 
thunder  and  tick  and  scratch  without  causing  mc 
another  wakeful  moment." 

The  bookseller  had  been  rather  sulky  ever  since 
the  morning's  examination  ;  and  to  my  present  accii- 


sation  made  no  reply,  pretending  to  be  overpowered 
^vith,  slf'cp  which  perhaps  was  really  the  case,  for 
there  were  no  mcire  disturbances  during  the  night; 
the  following  day  lie  left  the  castle,  and  me  to  the 
quiet  possession  of  my  apartment. 

In  the  morning  I  was   honoured  by  a  visit  from 

Doctor  F C ,  with  the  pleasing  intellig*  nee, 

tliat  having  cousulted  his  frien(!s,  it  was  the  general 
«>|>inion,  a  benefit  in  the  Theatre  would  reliv  ve  me 
from  my  present  difficulties  ;  naming  "  A  cure  for 
t!je  iieart  ache,"  and  ♦«  The  prisoner  at  large,"  as 
the  play  and  farce  fixed  upon  ;  and  that  he  would  de- 
])(>sit  an  hundred  pounds  in  the  governor's  hands,  that 
I  nijght  be  at  liberty  to  perform.  This  singular  and 
unprecedented  kindness,  from  a  gentleman  of  the  very 
iirst  estimation  in  Chester,  was  both  graceful  to  my 
lieart  and  highly  flattering  ;  I  felt  it  to  its  utmost 
extent,  but  could  find  no  words  adequate  to  my 
feelings. 

The  good  doctor  had  scarcely  left  the  prison,  when 

the  Rev.  Mr.  L s  eiitered,  whose  warm  breast  led 

him  to  enquire  <<  what  had  been  done  or  could  be 
done  to  serve  me  ?'*  When  I  mentioned  the  benefit, 
*«  tjjat  will  do,"  he  rcpli«'d,  **  and  though  I  am  not 
in  habits  of  addressing  managers,  on  an  occa- 
sion like  this,  I  will  make  personal  application." 
About  an  hour  afterwards,  I  received  a  note  from  the 
worthy  divine,  saying,  that  every  thing  was  fixed, 
and  my  benefit  would  take  place  in  a  few  days. 

If  variety  be  pleasing,  1  have  at  least  liad  my  full 
share  of  pleasure,  for  almost  as  regulaily  as  the  day 
follows  the  night,  novel  circumstances,  and  strange 
occurrences  have  arisen  throughout  tlie  whole  of  my 
eventful  life. 

The  dealer  in  books  had  scarcely  left  the  castle  an 
hour,  ere  I  heard,  as  I  sat  writing  in  my  stone  cham- 
ber, the  turnkey  very  poliiely  conducting  some  per- 
son down  the  lobby,  who  by  his  gait  appeared  to  be 
lame.  «  This  way.  Sir,"  said  Hurst,  <*  there's  oidy 
one  gentleman  in  the  room,  and  two  excellent  beds. 
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with  a  good  fire."  "That's  lucky,  boy;"  replied  a 
hoarse  voice,  «  give  an  old  soldier  a  hearty  comrade, 
a  good  fire  side,  a  pipe,  and  a  glass  of  grog,  and  lic*s 
a  generalissimo." 

"We  don't  allow  grog  here,  Sir." 

«  The  d 1  you  dont !" 

"No  Sir  'tis  against  the  rules  of  the  castle."  Here 
was  a  grand  stop,  and  a  pause.  A  negative  to  the 
grog  seemed  a  thunderbolt ;  but  at  length  again  pro- 
ceeding slowly,  "  why  where  the  h — 11  did  ijou  come 
from  ?"  continued  the  stranger,  "  no  grog !  I've  tra- 
velled through  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  you  under- 
stand me,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  never  heard  of 
such  a  thing.  No  grog  !" 

As  he  uttered  the  last  words,  they  entered  my 
apartment,  and — but  how  sliall  1  describe  the  singular 
figure  ?  Fancy  to  thyself,  reader,  the  face  of  a  ve- 
teran warrior,  in  which  was  plainly  written,  I  love 
my  country — I  love  my  fiiend — and  I  love  my  bottle. 
His  silver  locks  were  inclosed  in  a  small  cue,  with  a 
close  curl  on  each  side  the  head,  and  on  the  top  of 
his  higli  forehead,  stood  a  formal  toupee.  lie  wore 
a  blue  top  coat,  with  yellow  buttons  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear.  One  hand  held  a  hat,  wliich  had 
formerly,  no  doubt,  borne  the  military  cock,  but 
fashioned  and  formed  by  economical  scissars,  was  now 
a  better  emblem  of  a  barber's  basin,  than  the  round 
hat  it  was  meant  to  represent.  His  other  hand  em- 
braced a  stick,  which,  by  tlie  halt  in  his  gait,  was 
intended  to  support  tlie  rigiit  leg;  his  person  was  of 
the  middle  size,  stout  and  liealthy  ;  although  his  ruby 
nose  betrayed  symptoms  of  a  hot  liver,  that  often  re- 
quired the  cooling  drops  of  comfort  to  assuage  its 
fever. 

With  the  air  of  a  perfect  gentleman,  he  made  his 
bow,  and  thus  addressed  me,  "  You  see  before  you. 
Sir,  an  old  soldier,  properly  speaking,  who  after 
marching  and  counter-marching,  for  fifty  years,  in 
defence  of  his  country,  is  at  length  marched  into  a 
jail,— and  there's  honour  for  you." 
E  2 
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The  tui'iikey  retirin.^,  the  veteran  seated  himself 
on  a  coarse  bench,  for  chairs  we  had  none,  and  after 
warming  and  rubbing  his  hands,  took  from  his  pocket 
a  tobacco  box  and  a  portable  Dtjtch  pipe,  whilst,  as 
he  leisurel)'  filled,  lighted,  and  snjoked,  we  proceeded, 
with  short  intervals  for  puffing,  in  the  following  sin- 
gular dialogue. 

<«  Warm  w(frk  on  the  continent,  Sir.'* 

«  Yes  Sir." 

«  Won't  yon  take  a  whiff?     Real  Canastre." 

«  Sir,  I  thank  you." 

<«  ril  tell  you  what.  Sir — there's  much  comfort  iri 
a  pipe  and  a  glass  of no  !  there's  no  grog  permit- 
ted in  these  bdrra(  ks.  Properly  speaking.  Sir,  if 
I  had  such  fellows  under  my  command,  I'd  cashier 
them  for  breach  of  duty,  you  understand  me;  what's 
a  horse  without  his  feed,  or  a  soldier  without  his 
grog  ?     T)\e  one  can't  work,  the  other  can't  fight." 

«But  Sir,  {  have  a  respectable  substitute.  Here's 
a  bottle  of  excelhMit  port."  As  I  placed  the  \>  ine  on 
the  table,  I  observed  his  eyes  sparkle,  na;y',  methought 
even  his  nose  changed  its  complexion,  *<  Why  aye  !" 
continued  hp,  ** properly  speaking,  good  wine  is  grog's 
elder  brother,  I  must  confess.  It  looks  charmingly 
in  the  glass,  and  for  the  bottle,  we'll  soon  make  a  ma- 
rine (»fficer  of  him  ;  you  understand  me,  Sir,  I  mean 
we'll  soon  empty  it,  with  your  good  leave.  Pray  do 
they  allow  wine  for  the  mess  here?" 

<*  No  Sii' !  Tills  was  a  present.  We  get  nothing 
here  but  what  the  pocket  will  supply,  except  excel- 
lent bread,  and  good  water." 

The  man  w  ho  supplied  the  prison  with  ale  being 
at  the  gate,  Harry  came  to  know  «  how  much  I  chose 
for  the  evening  ;  none  being  admitted  after  four  o'clock. 
<<  You  may  take  a  quart,"  replied  I.  The  servant 
was  retiring,  when  the  stranger,  rising  from  his 
chair,  and  laying  down  his  pipe,  with  stentorian  voice 
roared  out  "  here  you  Orderly  !"  then  taking  a  couple 
of  shillings  out  of  his  pocket,  he  added,  *«  bring  three 
•quarts,  you  understand  me.''    Harry  hesitated,  <<  to 
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the  right  about — march  !"  and  away  went  the  poor 
felh)w,  who  having  been  a  sergc^ant  in  the  militia, 
as  (  before  observed,  knew  all  tlie  technical  terms, 
and  stretched  liimsclf  out,  as  though  he  had  been  on 
parade. 

«  Don't  yon  think  you  have  been  too  bountiful  in 
your  order,  captain  ?"  said  I,  «  we  shall  never  get 
throu.a:h  so  much  malt  liquor.'*  <*  I'll  tell  you  what. 
Sir,  yon  seem  to  know  little  of  the  military  world. 
When  you  have  been,  properly  speaking,  in  the  East 
Indies,  in  America,  and  in  Eg^pt, — you  understand 
me,  Sir — rough  and  smooth,  wet  and  dry,  why  then 
you'll  know  something.  In  the  East,  the  scorching 
heat  blistiMvJ  niy  tliroat,  and  1  was  obliged  to  wash 
it  cojitinually  to  keep  the  passage  open. — IMie  chilling 
cold  of  an  American  winter  forred  me  to  wash  it, 
lest  it  should  be  frozen  np.  And  in  Egvpt,  if  I  had 
n<;t  kept  it  well  waslied,  the  samls  would  have  choak- 
ed  me.  So  with  washing  here,  and  washing  there, 
I  have  got  into  a  custom, — >ou  understand  me — and 
custom  is  second  nature.  Come,  Sir,  here's  the  King  : 
God  bless  him  !" 

Tijere  was  something  extremely  interesting  in  this 
old  soldier;  and  though  I  neither  knew  his  name  nor 
rasik,  I  set  him  down  in  my  mind's  common  place 
bo()k  as  a  gentleman  ;  who  from  variety  of  company, 
and  the  hai-dsliips  he  had  undergone  in  his  military 
capacity,  had  acquired  habits  of  dissipation,  now  con- 
iirmed  into  custom,  and  never  to  be  eradicated. 

At  this  moment  Harry  returned.  *<  Sir,"  said  he, 
putting  his  hand  to  Jjis  head,  in  a  true  soldier-like 
manner,  "  the  turnkey  won't  permit  three  quarts  ; 
'tis  too  much — 1  think  so  too." 

*«  You  think  ? — and  w!»o  the  d — 1  told  you  to  think  ? 
Wiio  ever  heard  of  a  soldier  thinking?  If  I  choose 
to  have  twenty  quarts,  proper!;^  speaking,  I  pay  for 
'em — you  understand  me — what's  that  to  any  body  ?" 
<<True,  sir,"  said  Harry,  with  a  half  smile,  "but 
here  each  person  is  only  allowed  one  quart,  lest  we 
should  get  drunk  and  be  unfit  for  diif^." 
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These  words  Iiad  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  the 
old  officer  ;  they  bore  a  military  sound ;  he  stumped 
up  to  the  poor  fellow  ;  "  Give  me  your  hand,  my 
lad/'  said  he,  «  you  have  worn  the  King's  livery — 
properly  speaking,  hey  ?  you  understand  me  ?"  «  Yes, 
your  honour.  I  was  a  sergeant  tljirteen  years.— ^ 
But  what  must  I  do  about  the  ale  ?  the  man  will  be 
gone." 

<»  One  quart  each  the  allowance,  hey  ?  Then  bring 
three,  and  there  will  be  one  for  the  seigeant."  Harry 
was  going  to  reply,  but — «  to  the  right-about,  march," 
sent  him  off  as  stiff  as  a  ramrod. 

At  nine  o'clock,  when  the  turnkey  took  his  rounds, 
the  old  gentleman,  healing  the  distant  doors  and 
locks  of  the  different  wards  echo  through  this  im- 
mense building,  cried  out,  <*  What's  that  noise?  is 
there  mutiny  in  the  garrison?  where's  ihecentinel  ?" 

*<  lle'll  be  here  presently,"  J  replied,  and  instantly 
Hurst  and  his  assistant  made  their  appearance,  with 
each  a  lanthorn. 

The  veteran  laid  down  his  pipe,  and,  rising  preci- 
pitately, grasped  his  stick  in  token  of  self-defence. 
But  the  turnkey  not  observing  him,  with  his  usual 
civility,  bade  us  good  night !  and  instantly  the  iron 
portal  closed  with  a  dismal  vibration.  The  hollow 
sound  of  the  door,  which  he  had  not  before  observed, 
and  the  idea  of  being  locked  up.  had  a  visible  effect 
on  the  stranger's  mind;  he  hobbled  towards  it,  exa- 
mined all  around,  looked  at  the  high  barred  windows, 
and,  after  contemplating  the  strength  of  the  place, 
twirled  his  stick  about,  put  on  his  little  hat,  and 
began  to  sing  with  great  vehemence,  "  Oh  what  a 
charming  thing's  a  battle." 

I  really  pitied  him.  Since  he  came  into  prison 
this  was  the  first  symptom  of  feeling  he  had  shewn; 
and  wishing  to  direct  his  thoughts  into  another  chan- 
nel, I  observed,  «  So  then,  you  are  fond  of  fighting, 
Captain  ? — I  presume  I  may  address  you  by  that 
title." 

"  You  are  right,  Sir ;  properly  speaking,  I  am  a 
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Captain,  I  have  long  been  a  Captain,  and  I  shall  re- 
main a  Captain  till  I  deliver  up  my  commission  to 
Captain  Death."  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence 
was  uttered  with  a  sigh,  and  to  drive  away  despon- 
dence, 1  brought  out  the  ale,  charged  my  pipe,  and 
filling  a  glass,  said,  «  Come,  Sir,  here's  the  army  ; 
and  may  our  brave  soldiers,  aftt^r  protecting  their 
country,  be  rewarded  with  something  better  than  the 
inside  of  a  prison." 

This  war  touching  a  tender  string  ;  and  when  I 
found  the  effect  it  had  upon  his  feelings,  1  blushed  at 
my  own  imprudence,  and  would  have  eaten  my  woids 
had  that  been  possible.  He  seized  my  hand  with 
eagerness,  and  whilst  the  glist»^ning  tear  stood  in  his 
eye,  replied,  «<  1  know  you  speak  from  a  generous 
motive,  and  properly  speaking  you  are  right,  you 
understand  me ;  but  in  my  case  my  country  is  not  to 
blame.  I  have  been  wronged  by  a  villain,  of  money 
that  would  have  purchased  a  majority,  you  under- 
stand me  ;  and  having  been  driven  from  my  winter 
quarters,  where  1  messed  in  company  with  my  wife 
and  daughter,  by  the  enemy's  foragers,  I  am  placed  in 
these  barracks  for  a  short  time — you  understand  me. 
I  shall  send  a  flag  of  truce  to-morrow  into  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  1  dare  say,  properly  speaking,  a  treaty  of 
peace  will  take  place  ;  because  w  hy  ?  I've  got  the 
stuff  in  my  pocket — you  understand  me — but  as  I  did 
not  choose  to  capitulate  on  their  terms,  they  seized 
my  tent  and  baggage,  and  sent  me  here,  by  way  of 
drill  1  suppose.  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,"  continued 
he,  as  he  replenished  his  pipe,  »•  my  name  is  Jack 
Meadows,  captain  and  adjutant  in  a  regiment  of 
foot;  for  years,  wet  and  dry,  rough  and  smooth,  I 
served  as  lieutenant  of  cavalry  ;  was  wounded  in  our 
memorable  retreat  from  Dunkirk ;  should  have  been 
frozen  to  death  in  Holland,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
grog  ;  went  to  the  Indies  with  a  regiment  of  fine 
blooming  lads  ;  returned  with  only  myself  and  a  ser- 
geant— 'Vou  understand  me — all  gone  to  fight  the 
enemy  in  the  other  world.     In  short,  sir,  after  serv- 
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ing  my  country  fifty  years,  wet  and  dry,  rough  and 
smooth,  I  was,  properJy  speaking,  comfortably  set- 
tled in  this  county,  when  an  acquaintance— a  cot- 
ton-headed thief — a  fellow  with  spinning  jennies,  and 
all  kinds  of  gimrracks— -one  of  your  bill-drawing 
swindlers,  common  robbers,  that  ought  to  be  tied  up 
to  the  halberts,  persuaded  me,  like  a  d — d  fool,  you 
understand  me,  to  lend  my  name  to  his  infernal  bills. 
But  I  was  deceived,  sir;  the  scoundrel  lived  in  such 
a  style — 'a  sideboard  of  plate — a  regiment  of  lacqueys 
in  livery  ;  then  his  immense  factory,  with  a  battalion 

of  naked,  half-starved  twisters  and  twiners. I'll 

tell  you  what,  sir,  to  make  short  of  the  story — for 
I  hate  to  take  about  it — 'the  name  of  an  old  soldier 
procured  for  a  thick-headed  fellow,  who  had  not  an 
idea  beyond  the  raw  material — bills  down — two 
months,  and  two  months — credit  for  ten  thousand 
pounds,  most  of  which  I  had  to  pay ;  for  he,  accord- 
ing to  the  plundering  rules  of  trade,  smashed  all  to 
pieces,  you  understand  me,  gave  his  own  bills  for  two 
sliillings  in  the  pound,  and  now  twists  and  twines 
again.  Had  my  money  gone  in  rescuing  a  poor  sol- 
dier or  sailor ;  or,  properly  speaking,  any  honest, 
clever  fellow  in  distress— ^wet  or  dry,  rough  or 
smooth — you  understand  me — I  should  have  had 
nothing  to  complain  of;  but  to  embarrass  myself  for 
a  silly-pated  dolt,  properly  speaking,  who  knows  no 
more  of  the  army  than  a  suttlcr — you  understand 
me — for  when  1  entered  into  any  of  my  interesting 
accounts  of  military  manoeuvres,  or  my  travels 
abroad,  he  interrupted  me  with  observations  on  the 
price  of  cotton  in  that  country,  or  talked  about  four- 
teen-horse  power,  and  the  advantages  of  steam  en- 
gines. I  say,  sir,  to  be  duped  by  such  drivellers  as 
this — properly  speaking — is  a  stigma  on  my  under- 
standing; and  instead  of  these  barracks,  I  should 
have  been  sent  to  a  mad-house — you  understand  me, 
— and  now^,  sir,  having  brought  my  story  to  a  con- 
clusion, let  me  advise  you  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
bills ;  you'll  be  ruined,  if  you  do." 
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^<  And  I  sliall  be  ruined  if  I  do  not  sir,''  replied  I, 
tliinking  hy  a  silly  pun  to  awaken  a  K'ss  painful  train 
of  thinking.  «« In  a  few  days  I  sliall  circulate  perhaps 
two  thousand." 

"Two  thousand  !"  he  exclaimed  in  great  astonish- 
ment, "  but  your  name  is  not  to  them  ? — you  under- 
stand me." 

<«  Yes,  but  it  is." 

«  Perhaps  then  you  are  secured  by  others  of  con- 
sequence and  property." 

««  O  yes !  there's  Sir  Hubert  Stanley,  and  Mr. 
Vortex,  the  rich  nabob." 

"  Nay  then  there's  \\^^  fear,  properly  speaking,  you 
are  as  safe  as  the  bank." 

<•  I  have  led  you  into  an  error,  my  good  sir.  My 
bills  are  only  play-bills."  I  then  made  known  my 
profession,  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment,  and  the 
probability  there  appeared  of  a  speedy  eman*  ipation. 
At  the  conclusion  of  my  narrative  he  replied,  *<  And 
this  treatment  you  have  received  from  a  brother 
actor  ?" 

"  An  actor,"  I  answered,  <«  but  no  brother ;  I  dis- 
claim all  ties  of  consanguinity." 

«<Very  good.  And  this  pitiful  being,  properly 
speaking,  commands  the  troop,  eh  ?  I  wish  he  was 
here  to  have  his  grog  stopped  for  a  month  or  two, 
you  understand  me." 

The  grog  still  stuck  in  his  throat,  but  the  ale 
found  an  easy  passage ;  and  as  he  observed  me  pre- 
paring for  bed,  asked  if  1  could  not  spare  another 
half  hour  to  an  old  soldier?  This  I  informed  him 
was  my  usual  time,  but  though  in  bed,  I  should  be 
glad  to  join  in  his  pleasant  conversation.  And  in- 
deed he  gave  me  plenty  of  it.  First  he  took  me  to 
the  East,  where  he  fought  his  battles  over  ^itli  such 
energy,  that  frequently,  in  the  heat  of  action,  his  stick 
would  be  plunged  between  the  bars  of  the  grate,  and 
the  hot  coals  bestrew  the  floor.  After  mowing  down 
the  poor  unoffending  Hindoos  like  chaff  before  the 
wind,  he  would  stop  to  moralize.      «  Poor  d — Is  ! 


they  live  on  milk  and  rice,  and  know  more  of  pray- 
ing than  fighrini^ !  1  pitied  them,  but  we  must 
do  our  duty  you  know,  wet  or  dry,  rou£^li  or  smooth. 
I  eonsider  m^soif,  propfiiy  speaking,  an  instrument; 
a  cannon  for  instance ;  fire  I  must,  and  if  the  engi- 
neer points  me  wrong,  it's  none  of  my  fault,  you 
understand  me.  Then  the  monopoly  of  rice,  by  which 
thousands  of  these  harmless  people  were  starved  to 
death  !  I'll  tell  you  what,  sir,  properly  speaking, 
there's  a  d — d  deal  of  iniquity  in  the  world — you 
understand  me." 

As  I  did  not  answer,  for  indeed  the  sufferings  of  the 
inoffensive  Hindoos  had  brought  on  a  train  of  think- 
ing not  much  to  the  credit  of  my  country  ;  <*  I  am 
afraid  J  disturb  you,"  continued  the  captain,  "  and 
^s  the  ale  is  out,  I  may  as  well  follow  your  example." 
But  the  thing  was  sooner  said  than  done  :  the  task 
of  undressing  and  getting  into  bed  was  more  than  the 
cbriated  adjutant  could  aecomplish,  and  my  offers  of 
service  were  not  only  rejected  but  treated  as  insult. 
At  length,  with  an  incoherent  speech,  interlarded  with 
'<  properly  speaking — I  said  to  tlie  major — Major 
said  I — you  understand  me — Don't  stop  the  grog — 
Berause  you  see,  w  et  or  dry,  rougli  or  smooth — Grog, 
you  know,  major,  is — properly  speaking" — he  drop- 
ped asleep  in  his  chair  ;  when  placing  the  table  in  a 
situation  to  prevent  his  falling  into  the  fire,  I  fell  into 
a  sound  slumber,  from  whic  h  I  awoke  not,  for  Bet 
had  vanished  with  the  Bookseller,  until  the  turnkey 
unlocked  the  door.  This  noise  also  aroused  the  cap- 
tain ;  whose  immediate  recollection  not  being  able  to 
ascertain  the  precise  state  of  things,  he  started  up, 
and  flourisliing  his  stick,  with  strong  emphasis  ex- 
claimed «♦  down  witii  'em  rank  aud  file,  down  with 
'em  lads."  But  soon  recovering  himself,  continued 
"  Eh?  what!  have  I  bi*en  sleeping  on  my  arms  all 
night  ?  Well,  it  can't  be  helped,  an  old  soldier  must 
sometimes  take  his  turn  upon  guard." 

Whilst  IJarry,  or  orderly,  for  by  that  appellation 
he  w^as  now  distinguished,  cleaned  the  apartment  and 
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prepared  breakfast,  Capt.  Meadows  and  I  breathed 
a  pure  and  bracini^  air  in  the  court ;  and  being  Sun- 
day, 1  informed  him  we  shoidd  all  be  expected  to  at- 
tend the  chapel, — «<  Oh  !  by  all  means,"  he  replied, 
"  when  the  drum  beats,  you  understand  me,  we'll 
muster  in  tiie  chaplain's  tent.  Properly  speakini*, 
its  what  Vm  accustomed  to;  it  sets  a  good  example 
to  the  subalterns  ;  and  a  soldier  fights  never  the  worse 
for  saying  his  prayers." 

Our  attendant,  foreseeing  he  had  a  generous  com- 
mander to  deal  with,  skipped  about  like  a  fugleman. 
Every  thing  was  said  in  military  language — every 
thing  done  with  military  expedition — and  each  ad- 
vance or  retreat  made  with  a  military  salute.  In 
short,  he  humoured  the  prejudices  of  the  old  adjutant, 
and  the  adjutant  in  return,  each  day  ordered  an  extra 
quart  of  ale  for  the  sergeant. 

At  two  o'clock  the  bell  rung,  and  persons  of  all 
descriptions,  from  the  debtor  to  the  murderer,  made 
their  way  through  various  passages  to  the  chapel. 
A  regular  clergyman  ofB;  iated  ;  one  of  the  felons  is 
allowed  S!)me  trifling  privilege  for  acting  as  clerk  ; 
and  what  is  rather  remarkable,  the  unfortunate  man 
who  now  fills  the  office,  could  not  read  at  all  when 
he  entered  the  prison,  but  from  instruction  and  ap- 
plication, now  goes  through  the  ceremony  quite  as 
well  as  is  necessary.  Hie  bottom  of  the  chapel  is 
divided  into  several  compartments,  appropriated  for 
felons  of  various  descriptions,  male  and  female.  The 
gallery  is  occupied  by  debtors,  with  the  exception 
of  one  division  ;  a  part  of  which  was  covered  with  a 
curtain,  that  served  to  conceal  from  our  view  a  fe- 
male, under  sentence  of  death  for  a  crime,  the  most 
barbarous,  bloody,  and  inhuman  that  the  annals  of 
our  country  can  produre.  As  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  horrid  murder  for  which  this  miserable 
woman  will  justly  suffer,  are  not  generally  known, 
I  shall  briefly  relate  tliem, 

Edith  Morrey  was  the  wife  of  Geor2:e  Morrey,  a 
respectable  farmer  at  Hankelow  in  Cheshire.      For 
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several  years  they  lived  in  perfect  harmony  and  af- 
fection, at  least  on  his  side ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose a  mind  so  depraved  as  her's  could  ever  have  been 
tenderly  attached,  althou.^h  several  children  were 
seeming  proofs  of  sincere  regard.  No  neglect  of  fa- 
mily— no  habits  of  ebriety,  nor  moroseness  of  tem- 
per that  might  lead  to  domestic  misery,  were  brought 
forward  as  a  mitigation  of  her  crime ;  nay,  on  the 
very  evening  when  the  shocking  murder  was  com- 
mitted, a  witness  states,  they  were  fondling,  as  if 
equally  impelled  by  conjugal  affection. 

In  the  metropolis,  we  read  of  monstrous  crimes 
perpetrated  by  wretches  hatched  in  the  very  hot-bed 
of  iniquity,  and  inured  to  it  from  their  cradles  ;  from 
such  a  soil  'tis  natural  to  expect  such  fruit ;  but  in  a 
peaceful  village,  where  industry,  temperance,  and 
good  example  lead  tlie  mind  from  evil,  it  is  mar- 
vellous to  find  a  being  capable  of  such  an  atrocious 
murder. 

"  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is, 

*'  Bui  this  most  foul,  bloody,  and  unnatural." 

John  Lomas,  aged  twenty,  had  lived  with  Morrey 
some  time,  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant,  attending  the 
concerns  of  the  farm  ;  and,  being  a  lad  of  comely  ap- 
pearance, found  favour  in  the  sight  of  Edith  ;  nor 
had  the  duties  of  a  wife  or  mother  power  to  prevent 
her  shewing  it  in  a  way  none  but  an  idiot  could  have 
misconstrued.  In  fine,  the  innocence  of  Lomas,  as 
well  as  her  own  chastity,  became  tlie  sacrifice  of  un- 
governed  appetite.  But  as  one  step  of  iniquity  leads 
to  another,  Edith  planned  further  schemes  of  uncon- 
trolled enjoyment ;  some  hellish  demon  whispered  in 
her  ear,  that  her  husband's  destruction  would  alone 
ensure  her  future  happiness  !  Ti»e  mind  once  made 
up  to  some  intended  enterprise,  busy  imagination  goes 
to  work  about  the  means,  and  the  same  evil  genius 
that  first  promoted  lust,  now  prompted  murder ! 
Dreadful  contemplation !  may  the  following  blood- 
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stained  picture  prove  a  check  to  the  indulgence  of 
unbridled  passions  "  whicli  burn  but  to  destroy.'* 
Had  this  wretched  woman  wrought  her  own  destruc- 
tion only,  our  regret  would  have  been  comparative- 
ly trifling  ;  but  alas  !  her  wicked,  artful,  wanton  wiles^ 
working  upon  the  simplicity  of  an  uninformed  mind, 
proved  the  means  of  cutting  down  an  early  plant, 
that  might  otherwise  have  bloomed  and  faded  in  the 
field  of  virtue. 

We  may  naturally  suppose,  that  a  simple  youth 
unstudied  in  the  way  of  vice,  would  shrink  from  the 
first  surmise  of  murder;  and  if  we  may  judge  from 
his  repugnance  to  commit  it,  even  to  the  last,  the 
woman  Edith  must  have  had  much  to  encounter,  ere 
she  could  sear  a  conscience,  which,  spite  of  all  her 
arts,  was  never  entirely  callous. 

Morrey  was  a  man  of  some  property.  The  idea 
of  possessing  this — to  be  master  not  only  of  the  farm, 
but  lawful  husband  to  his  mistress — to  hold  a  place 
in  society  his  most  sanguine  ideas  could  never  have 
aspired  to  ;  were  allurements  too  great ;  implements 
too  strong  in  the  hands  of  wickedness — in  a  word, 
they  beat  down  the  barriers  of  a  weak  mind,  and  in 
a  fatal  moment  he  consented  to  the  bloody  deed. 

On  the  11th  of  April,  1812 — beneath  the  sanction 
of  the  night — 'the  dreadful  purpose  fixed — Morrey, 
on  his  return  from  a  neighbouring  village,  sat  by 
Edith,  unsuspicious  of  his  fate ;  loving,  and,  as  he 
thought  beloved — cherishing  his  children,  and  proba- 
bly looking  forward  to  the  coming  morn,  again  to 
work  for  their  support. — But  alas  !  the  morning  never 
came — the  sun  had  set  for  ever — and  in  blissful  igno- 
rance he  threw  himself  on  his  bed,  confident  of  safety. 
Eiiith  had  wrung  from  the  lad  his  slow  consent  to  do 
the  accursed  deed ;  but  in  order  to  *<  screw  his  cour- 
age to  the  sticking  place,"  had  given  him  money  to 
spend  in  regale,  during  liis  master's  absence  ;  and  he 
lay  down  upon  his  bed  without  undressing,  a  short 
time  previous  to  Morrey's  return  ;  and  probably, 
overcome  by  intoxication,  was  fast  asleep  when  Edith 
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went  to  tell  him  all  was  prepared  :  <«  My  liusbanti 
sleeps,"  she  said  *<  the  axe  is  ready,  and  now's  the 
time  to  kill  him."  Heaven  and  earth  !  can  such 
things  be  ?  Is  it  possible,  for  female  depravity  to 
arrive  at  such  a  pitch  of  wickedness  ?  Were  not  the 
fact  authenticated  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt, 
we  should  say  "  indeed  it  is  impossible  /" 

Sleep  liaving  in  some  measure  brought  Lomas  to 
his  senses,  and  conscience  beating  hard  against  liis 
breast,  he  refused  to  obey  her  mandate  ;  as  though  he 
had  said,  «  Oh  mistress  !  do  not  ask  me — ^my  mas- 
ter was  ever  kind — why  should  I  kill  him  ?  1  cannot, 
will  not  go.'*  Thus  repulsed  she  left  him  ;  but  ere 
much  time  elapsed  again  returned,  and  by  menaces, 
soothings,  and  car»^sses,  the  reluctant  youth  was  com- 
pelled to  act  a  deed  he  shuddered  but  to  think  of.  In 
vain  he  reasoned  on  the  danger  of  discovery,  and  for- 
feiture of  life.  «*  For  these  things"  said  the  hellish 
syren,  "  I  have  provided.  The  business  once  accom- 
plished, you  must  return  to  your  room,  the  servant 
shall  be  sent  to  call  you,  who,  on  oath,  will  prove  she 
found  jou  sleeping  in  }0iir  bed." 

Then  placing  an  axe  in  his  hand,  she  again  en- 
couraged him  :  but  still  he  hesitated — **  my  master 
may  awake  before  I  reach  the  bed."  «<  I  w  ill  go 
first,"  replied  Edith,  *♦  and  if  he  sleeps,  holding  up 
my  hand  shall  be  the  signal  for  your  approach." 
Morrey  slept  !  Tlie  signal  was  given,  again — -and 
again — and  yet  he  came  not.  At  length,  what  sooth- 
ing could  not  accomplish,  menaces  effected.  The 
affrighted  instrument  of  Edith's  cruelty  and  lusf,  en- 
tered t!»e  fatal  chamber,  and,  di'eadful  to  relate!  the 
wife,  the  ai>andoned  wife^  held  t!ie  candle — mark 
reader — held  the  candle  wliilst  Lomas,  with  an  enor- 
mous .AX<*  planted  three  dreadful  blows  on  her  sleep- 
ing, unsuspecting,  hushaniVs  head/ 

It  vvoMld  be  well,  for  the  credit  of  human  nature, 
were  it  possible  to  bury  in  oblivion  this  dreadful  de- 
tail ;  foi'  soreiy  nn  climate,  no  country,  though  ever 
so  barbarous,  can  produce  its  parallel ! 
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The  blows.  wouUI  probably  have  been  continued 
while  any  spark  of  JitVjTaiained,  bad  not  the  poor 
victim's  groans  roused  the  servant  girl  wiio  slept  in 
an  adjoining  room.  Editli  hearing  a  noise,  extin- 
guished the  candle,  wiiilst  Lomas  precipitately  left 
the  place.  The  girl  it  appears  was  endeavouring  to 
escape  through  the  window,  for  both  the  sleeping 
rooms  were  on  the  ground  tlooi* ;  but  was  pulled  back 
by  her  mistress,  with  information  that  murderers 
were  in  the  house,  and  to  keep  quiet  in  her  chamber. 
This  done,  she  led  the  horrified  youth  again  to  the 
bed,  where  more  blows  were  given  at  random  in  the 
dark  ;  some  of  which  took  place,  and  conceiving  the 
deed  of  blood  accomplished,  botli  retired  into  the  kitch- 
en.— The  groans  of  poor  Morrcy  however  pursued 
them!  He  still  lingered!  And  to  make  all  sure, 
Edith  produced  a  razor,  insisting  with  threats,  that 
be  should  return  and  cut  his  master's  throat.  Fear 
and  horror  having  deprived  the  lad  of  almost  every 
sense,  he  stood  motionless  ;  until  the  fiend-like  tempt- 
er pushing  him  into  the  room,  went  herself  to  the  ser- 
vant girl's  chamber,  ordering  her  to  dress  herself 
and  call  John  Lomas.  Meantime  the  unliappy  youtli 
approached  his  master,  who,  with  his  remaining 
strength,  was  endeavouring  to  get  off  the  bed  :  and 
seizing  him  by  the  head,  apj)lied  the  razor  so  effec- 
tually, as  nearly  to  separate  it  from  Ins  body  ;  then 
making  a  precipitate  retreat,  crept  to  bed,  where  the 
girl  soon  afterwards  found  him,  counterfeiting  sleep. 

Thus  was  the  sanguinary  purpose  finally  accom- 
plished !  Morrey*  the  innocent,  unoffending  victim, 
lay  a  lil'eless  corse  ;  whilst  Edith — the  infamous,  un- 
natural, blood-thirsty  Edith,  glutting  her  Gorgon  ap- 
petite with  a  sight  that  might  have  <«  appall'd  the 
devil,"  sat  unmindful  of  the  ruin  she  had  made. 

All  was  still,  save  the  dismal  droppings  of  the  blood 
from  Morrey's  lacerated  tliroat,  in  the  adjoining 
room ;  and  that  appalling  sound  would  have  whis- 
pered madness  to  any  mind  but  Edith's;  yet  such 
was  its  hypocritical  deformity,  that  with  seeming 
Fa 
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sorrow  she  summoned  the  neighbours— .mourned  piti- 
fully over  llip  sad  disaster — and  tallied  of  robbers. 
Ef^ry  j)lace  was  searched  in  vain — no  appearance 
justified  the  suspicion.  What  but  the  most  gross  ig- 
norance of  a  bewildered  and  bedevilled  imagination, 
could  for  a  moment  harbour  a  hope  of  escape,  or 
satisfy  an  impartial  enquiry  that  strangers  bad  done 
the  horrid  deed  ?  Would  the  servant's  assertion,  that 
Lomas  was  found  asleep  in  bed,  do  away  the  blood- 
stained track  which  accompanied  his  footsteps,  even 
to  tl)e  stairs?  Too  soon  this  wicked  woman  found 
that  her  plots  were  as  weak  as  her  actirms  had  been 
vile  ;  for  general  suspicion  extended  not  beyond  the 
thresludd.  Lomas  was  interrogated,  and  his  clothes 
exanjiued  ;  shirt,  waistcoat,  bed,  all  bore  bloody  evi- 
dence fif  the  sanguinary  act,  confirmed  at  length  by 
voluntary  conlession.  ^ot  but  every  art  of  conceal- 
ment was  practised.  His  shirt  \>as  changed  and 
}>laced  in  a  box,  which  Edith  was  detected  in  I'emo- 
ving.  The  print  of  a  bloody  hand  which  in  the  dark 
Lomas  had  left  on  a  table,  and  likewise  on  the  stairs, 
was  vainly  endj^avoured  to  be  erased;  every  testimo- 
ny corroborated  suspicion  ;  and  the  next  day  Edith 
and  her  accomplice  were  taken  into  custody.  Thus 
foiled  in  every  expectation  ;  whether  through  disap- 
pcdntment,  mortificatiiin,  fear,  or  shame,  cannot  be 
ascertained  ;  but  ere  the  constables  could  remove 
her,  slie  made  a  desperate  attempt  to  CJit  her  throat. 
A  surgeon  however  pronounced  the  wound  not  mor- 
tal, and  in  a  short  time  she  followed  her  guilty  part- 
ner, in  all  the  mockery  of  widow's  weeds,  to  Chester 
Castle.  The  trial  came  on  before  the  honourable  R. 
Dallas  and  F.  Burton:  the  court  was  crowded  beyond 
all  former  precedent,  and  the  evidence  so  fidl  and  clear, 
that  the  Jury,  without  retiring  pronounced  them  guil- 
ty. The  dreadful  axe,  that  fatal  weapon  of  destruc- 
tion, was  produced  in  court;  and  excited  strong  sen- 
sations of  horror ;  it  was  remarkable  for  the  size  and 
weight  of  its  head,  and  several  marks  of  blood  still 
remained.     Sentence  was  immediately  passed;  but 
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Edith  Morrey  pleading  pre.i^nancy,  her  execution  was 
stayed  till  after  her  delivery. 

The  conduct  of  these  unfortunate  prisoners,  whilst 
confined  in  the  Castle,  exhibited  a  difference  as  strik- 
ing as  the  guilt  which  brought  tliem  there.  Lomas, 
seriously  impressed  with  a  full  sense  of  the  heinous- 
ness  of  his  crime,  and  the  awfulness  of  his  situation, 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  reading  and  prayer. 
Edith  on  the  contrary  entertained  strong  hopes  of 
pardon  ;  nay,  so  weak  was  this  woman's  mind,  that 
prior  to  lier  trial  she  was  heard  to  say,  in  a  strain  of 
unseemly  Ifvity,  «  I  wish  this  blind  judge  would  come, 
that  I  miglit  go  liome."  Previous  to  execution,  Lo- 
mas expressing  a  wish  to  see  hei*,  the  governor  per- 
mitted an  interview;  at  which  he  ingenuously  con- 
fessed his  crime,  and  frequently  concluded  with — 
fi  was  it  not  so,  mistress  ?"  But  Edith  still  preva- 
ricated ;  still  wished  concealment :  interlarding  her 
replies  with  the  indecently  disgusting  expression, 
^<  my  dear  lad."  Nay,  in  some  instances  wishing  to 
cast  the  blame  on  him  ;  on  him  who,  but  for  her  ma- 
chinations, would  probably  have  remained  a  good 
and  virtuous  member  of  society;  and  even  under  the 
present  circumstances,  was  an  angel  of  light,  com- 
pared to  iiis  vile  seducer.  On  the  2ith  of  August  this 
unfortunate  youtli,  at  tlie  early  period  of  twenty  years, 
was  drawn  in  a  cart  from  Chester  Castle  to  the  place 
of  execution  ;  a  sad  and  dreadful  example  of  female 
influence,  and  female  depravity.  His  comely  person 
and  fervent  piety,  for  he  knelt  and  prayed  witliout 
ceasing,  attrac  ted  the  attention,  and  worked  upon  the 
feelings  of  thousands  of  spectators  ;  and  obdurate  in- 
deed must  have  been  that  being,  who  could  with  un- 
moistened  eye  behold  this  lamentable,  though  just  sa- 
crifice to  the  broken  laws  of  God  and  man.  During 
Lomas's  long  imprisonment  his  mind  had  experienced 
a  total  change,  so  that  he  might  justly  be  styled  «  a 
new  creature  ;"  and  the  blessings  of  religion  through 
the  Gospel,  had  worked  such  a  thorough  resignation 
to  the  will  of  God,  that  a  degree  of  saint-like  forti- 
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tude  and  christian  confidence  attended  him  to  his  last 
moment,  and  seemed  to  say,  «<  I  know  my  sins  will 
be  foi'ji;fven."  That  the  prophetic  impulse  of  his 
mind  may  he  fully  verified,  «»  God  of  his  infinite  mercy 
grant."  Of  Edith  Morrey's  repentanre  little  is  at 
present  known.  She  lias  borne  her  child,  and  as  her 
execution  will  soon  take  place,  I  may  probably  no- 
tice it  hereafter. 

And  now  reader,  what  conclusion — what  moral  carl 
be  drawn  fr-om  this  tragic  piclure  ?  May  we  not  say, 
that  every  day's  experience  proves  the  general  de- 
pravity of  human  nature  :  that  it  is  confined  to  no 
situation,  country,  climate,  or  complexion  :  informa- 
tion is  no  barrier,  nor  i.^norance  a  cause.  It  seems 
planted  by  providence  in  the  t^arden  of  nature,  like 
thistles  ainong  roses,  to  increase  their  value  by  com- 
parative estimation.  In  a  word,  it  ]>lainly  tells  us, 
that  the  way  to  happiness  is  by  the  path  of  virtue, 
and  religion  the  only  finger-post  to  point  it  out. 

When  we  first  entered  the  chapel,  the  veteran's 
attention  was  deeply  fixed  on  the  male  criminals, 
whose  party-coloured  dresses,  the  jail  livery,  as  it 
is  called,  and  wooden  clogs,  rendered  them  conspi- 
cuous. But  his  eyes  were  soon  diiected  to  <<  metal 
more  attractive."  Four  young  women,  not  destitute 
of  personal  beauty,  and  remarkably  clean  and  de- 
cent, took  possession  of  a  di\ision  nearly  opposite  to 
where  we  sat.  <<  Eh  !  what !  female  felons  !  Pity  to 
punish  the  petticoat,"  said  the  adjutant.  <»  Every 
one  under  sentence  of  transportation,"  said  I,  ♦<  and 
so  am  I,"  whispered  he  archly.  The  old  gentleman 
prided  himself  not  a  little  in  being  perfect  in  all  the 
orthodox  manoeuvres,  as  he  called  them  :  he  could 
find  the  prayeis,  psalms,  collects,  and  texts  as  quick 
as  e'er  a  chaplain  in  tfie  army;  and  then,  for  stand- 
ings, sittings,  kneelifigs,  wheelings,  he  was  as  shaip, 
he  said,  as  a  fugleman.  In  the  responses  he  was 
louder  than  the  clerk,  and  frequently  a  sentence  be- 
hind him.  During  the  sermon,  he  shut  his  eyes  in 
token  of  close  attention,  and  when  any  thing  parti- 
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cularly  struck  him,  exclaimed,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  all  who  sat  in  the  same  seat,  «  very  good  ! 
bravo  !  fire  away  my  boy !"  so  that  however  solemn 
the  occasion,  no  power  of  face  could  suppress  a 
smile. 

At  dinner,  Harry  waited  in  his  very  best  array, 
and  to  be  en  militaire  as  much  as  possible,  a  stiff 
black  stock  tortured  liis  throat,  in  Uie  true  line  of 
battle  order.  Our  repast  was  garnished  with  singu- 
lar observations  from  the  old  adjutant,  such  as  «  Sir, 
that  woman  is  a  she  d^ — 'I  !  she  ought  to  be  sent  to 
h — II  for  winter  quarters  !  To  be  crammed  into  a 
parson's  pepperbox  uithwhoi'es,  rogues,  vagabonds, 
and  murdert  rs  !  imprisoned  for  an  hour  with  body 
strippers,  light  fingered  foragers,  and  all  the  scum 
of  the  army  !  properly  speakisig,  this  is  a  new  mili- 
tary manoeuvre,  never  yet  entt-i-ed  into  my  Roster, 
you  understand  me."  To  this  I  ass«^nted,  rather 
than  spoil  liis  dinnei*,  by  a  long  explanation,  though 
I  knew  no  more  what  lie  meant  by  a  Roster,  than  he 
would,  had  1  mentioned  O.P,  atid  P,S, 

In  the  afterno.>n  a  young  gentSemaii  from  Liver- 
pool, whom  I  had  froquenlly  seeji.  but  never  spoken 
to,  hearing  of  my  confineinent,  uith  a  generous  im- 
pulse that  did  credit  to  his  lieart,  and  made  a  strong 
Impression  upon  niine,  came  down  to  the  castle,  pre- 
viously armijig  hitnself  with  a  bottle  of  rum  in  each 
pocket.  The  warm  expressions  he  ma<1e  use  if,  and 
his  readiness  to  serve  me.  eitlier  by  bail*  or  (iischarg- 
ing  the  debt,  called  for,  and  received  m  v  gi*ateful  ac- 
kn(»wledgmenis.  The  contents  of  his  poc  kets  had 
passed  unnoticed  by  the  turnkey,  otiierwise  he  would 
have  been  refused  admission,  for  there  is  a  heavy 
penalty  annexed  to  the  introdustion  of  spirituous  li- 
quors— a  very  just  and  proper  regulation — and  when 
produced,  I  positively  refused  to  receive  them.  The 
Governor's  conduct  to  me  had  been  so  gentlemanly 
and  attentive,  that  no  inducement  would  have  tempt- 
ed me  to  break  the  rules  of  the  prison. 

The  eyes  of  Captain  Meadows  sparkled  at  sight 
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of  the  bottles,  he  smacked  his  lips,  and  rubbed  his 
hands ;  judge  then,  of  his  mortification  at  seeing 
them  again  consigned  to  the  stranger's  pocket.  He 
rose  in  haste,  and  going  to  tiie  door  roared  out  «  here 
you  orderly  !'*  In  came  Harry,  and  up  went  his 
hand. — *<  You  have  been  a  sergeant  you  say  ?" — 
"  Thirteen  years  your  lionor."  "  In  ail  that  time, 
do  you  recollect  a  hottle  of  rum  being  given  to  a  sol- 
dier, you  understand  me,  that  ever  was  returned  till 
it  was  emptied  ?"  Harry  smiling,  replied  «<  1  think 
not." 

«  Think  not!  I  am  sure;  never  was  such  a  thing 
heard  of  in  the  world ;  and  propeily  speaking,  nobody 
in  their  senses  w^^uld  think  of  it." 

Harry  was  dismissed ;  and  re-seating  himself,  he 
drank  the  stranger's  health;  observing,  with  a  sigh, 
as  he  put  the  cup  to  his  lips,  that  ««  ale  was  no  sol- 
dier's liqjior,  and  fit  only  for  farmers." 

I  was  called  out  at  this  moment  to  sp.  ak  to  a  per- 
son at  the  gate ;  and  on  my  return,  found  the  vete- 
ran animadverting  on  the  heterogeneous  group  as- 
sembled that  day  in  the  chapel.  "  If  you  will  believe 
me,  sir,"  continued  he, «» I  never  was,  properly  speak- 
ing, in  such  a  mixed  company  before.  Pandora's 
box  never  turned  out  such  a  compound  of  criminality, 
you  understand  me,  as  our  garrison  did  this  morn- 
ing." 

About  a  half  after  eight  o'clock,  as  Harry  was  turn- 
ing down  the  captain's  bed,  to  my  nci  small  amaze- 
ment, a  bottle  rolled  from  under  the  coverlid,  and 
coming  in  contact  with  the  floor,  was  shivered  to 
atoms.  The  smell  of  rum  immediately  saturated  the 
room  ;  and  casting  my  eyes  on  the  guilty,  chop-fallen, 
mortified  adjutant,  I  instantly  conceived  the  extent 
of  his  imprudence.  In  half  an  hour  the  turnkey 
would  visit  our  apartment ;  and  should  the  odour  of 
spirits  greet  him,  much  uneasiness  1  foresaw  would 
be  the  consequence.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  Harry 
mopped,  and  scrubbed,  and  scoured ;  tho  veteran  and 
I  burnt  brown  paper  and  sealing  wax ;  we  plied  our 
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pipes  with  such  industry,  that  ere  Hurst's  arrival, 
the  growth  of  Virginia  had  entirely  superseded  the 
produce  of  Jamaica,  though  at  the  risk  of  making  us 
sick  with  its  fumes. 

I  hugged  mj'self  >vith  the  idea  of  having  escaped 
the  effects  of  the  old  soldier's  imprudence,  and  was 
preparing  to  blame  him  for  it,  when  looking  piteous- 
ly  on  the  floor,  lie  exclaimed,  "  it's  gone — for  ever 
gone — more's  the  pity  !     'Twas  a  drop  of  excellent 
stuff — f  know  by  the  smell ;  but,  thanks  to  your  con- 
siderate friend,  its  fellow  remains  behind  ;  and,  pro- 
perly speaking,  we'll   see  the  bottom  ere  we  sleep, 
lest  some  mischance,  you  understand  me,  should  dis- 
cover it."     It  was  in  vain   to  point  out  the  impro- 
priety of  drinking  so  much  spirit,  or  paint  the  disad- 
vantages of  intoxication.     <*  My  grog  has  been  stop- 
ped two  days,"  said  he,  "  and  I  must  march  quick  to 
recover  lost  ground.     Come,  fill  your  glass,  and  I'll 
tell  you  a  good  story.     A  corporal  of  mine  had  a 
pretty  wife,  you  understand  me.     He  was  a  drunken 
dog,  and  many  a  flogging  1  have  saved  him.     Now 
this  pretty  wife  thought  it  better,  properly  speaking, 
to  forage  with  the  captain  than  the  corporal ;  so  off 
we  set,  wet  and  dry,  rough  and  smooth,  to  reconnoi- 
tre the  enemy  at  my  friend  M'Callum's,  in  the  very 
heart  of  Scotland.     You  have  heard  of  their  silly  no- 
tions, properly  speaking,  their  nonsensical  supersti- 
tion  ;  their  witches,  their  w  izards,  their  second  si.i^ht, 
their  penanre,  and  so  on — you  understand  me.     Now 
it   unfortunately   liappened — come,  here's  the  King, 
God  bless  him — so  as  I  was  saying — Oh  !  it  unfortu- 
nately happened  that  my  Scotch  friend  had  had  an 
infant,  properly  speaking,  laid  to  his  charge  by  a 
servant  girl.     Now  I,  you  understand  me,  was  igno- 
rant of  this  affair ;   but  no   matter   for  that — come 
here's  success  to  your  ben-fit — I  and  Mrs.  Cori)oral 
marched  up  to  the  house,  and  so  far  it  was  \evy  w  ell ; 
we  smoked  our  pipes,  and  all  was  comfortable  till 
Sunday  came ;  and  then  says  friend  M'Callum,  <<  Cap- 
tain," says  he  «  we  must  march  to  Kirk."  1  am  never 
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in  the  rear  on  these  occasions,  as  our  Chaplain  very 
well  knows,  so  (iff  we  set. 

Now  there's  a  sort  of  place  in   this  Kirk  called 
Cndtlv's  Chair,  you  understand  me,  where  those  who 
have  skiru»isl)«  (1,  wet  and  dry,  rough  and  smooth,  in 
the  fields  oi"  unlawrul  h^ve,  are  placed  to  he  lectured 
auf!    exposed    by    the    Chaplain  ;    and   on    this   day 
M'C-ilIum  pi'opHrly  spe  ikiiijs:,  was  to  do  penance  for 
past  folly.      1  b<^ina^  a  strau,^er  to  thp  place,  and  the 
Parson  know  ing  as  little  of  Mac  as  myself;  what  does 
this  ciinnin.a:  deel  of  a  Scot  do,  but,  with  all  possible 
poMtenoss.  you  uu«!erstand  me,  place  me  in  Cuddy's 
Chair,  and  retire  hims»'lf  to  another  seat.     I  ihougiit 
this  rather  odd  ;  but  (onceivingit  the  post  of  honour, 
I  determined  to  sfi(  k  to  my  quarters,  properly  speak- 
ing,  till    the   reg! inent    was  discharged  from   duty. 
Manoeuvres  went  on  pretty  well  for  about  an  hour, 
and  though  I  seetned  to  attract  as  much  attention  as 
a  fugleman,  I  placed  it  all,  you  understand   me,  to 
the  account  of  »ny  regimentals.     At  length  tiie  Chap- 
lain shut  his  book,  and  looking  full  at  me  said,  «  And 
noo,  brethren,  I  mun  raw  this  cheeld  o'  Satan  back 
tue  the  pHths  o'  grace,  for  he  is  a  wicked  sinner  and 
the  gates  o'  hell  are  gaping  to  receive  him.'      Pro- 
perly speaking,  1  did  not  know  wliat  to  do.     To  de- 
sert my  post  would  have  been  cowardly,   and  to  sit 
tamely  to  be  fired  at  like   a  deserter,  wet   and  dry, 
rough  and  smooth,  by  this  foul  mouthed  Priest,  was 
a  kind  of  non-resistance  I  was  unused  to.     In  short, 
I  was,  properly  speaking,  confounded  fidjety,  but  still 
kept  my  ground.     <  Ai»  !'  continued  he,  <  the  muckle 
horned  deel  o'  damnable  lust  has  broken  doon   the 
door  o'  consrience,  and  driven  oot  aw  the  geud  coon- 
sel  ye  ha  had  fra  yere  ghostly  monitor.     \yha  cotdd 
ha  thr)!ight  a   mou   o'  yere  appearance,  wha  wears 
the  leei ery  o'  his  blessed  majesty,  frae  whom  ye  ha 
sic  a  bonny  example,  should   ha  gin  >ersel  o'er  to 
evil  concupiscence,  and  hellish  desires  ?  ye  ha  sedu- 
ced a  cheeld  fra  the  paths  of  honour '  Propei'ly 

speaking,  thinks  I,  that's  a  lie— she  was  never  mar- 
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ried  to  the  corporal.  *  OIi  ycre  a  muckle  sinner,* 
still  looking  at  me,  <  an  yv  dunna  repent  the  gates  o' 
hell  will  close  upon  ye,  and  fire  and  brimstone  be 
yere  everlasting  doom.'  He'll  spring  a  mine  upon 
me  presently,  tiiinks  I.  <  What  recompense,'  conti- 
nued he,  <  ran  ye  mak  to  the  virtim  o'  yere  licenti- 
ousness ;  without  character,  without  friends,  a'  of 
which  yere  wit  kedness  ha  robbed  her  of  ^  she   muri 

bag — she  mun  starve '  She  never  shall,  cried  I, 

as  loud  as  I  could  bawl,  she  never  shall  while  my 
name  is  Jack  Meadows.  The  chaplain  stared — the 
congregation  smiled — and  1  ran  out  of  the  place, 
wondering  how^  the  priest  came  to  know  of  my  af- 
fair with  the  corporal's  wife.  Properly  speaking,  I 
was  fairly  had.  The  laugh  weist  against  me,  and 
does  to  this  hour — you  understuiid  me,  sir." 

The  old  adjutant  related  this  anecdote  w  ith  so  much 
humour,  and  laughed  so  heartily  at  his  own  riiiif  u- 
loiis  situation  in  cuddy's  chair,  that  I  could  not  do 
other«vise  than  join  him.  The  joke,  the  smile,  the 
gv'^i^  went  round  ;  but  when,  amongst  other  suijjects 
of  conversation,  I  ujentioned  the  alarming  noises 
which  disturbed  me  on  the  first  niglsts  of  my  arrival, 
and  the  violences  practised  in  the  other  wing  of  the 
castle,  he  turned  pale.  The  man  who  had  faced  the 
enemy  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  had  just  been 
ridiculiiig  the  Scotch  for  tlieir  superstition,  looked 
aghast  at  my  relati«>n  of  sounds,  the  most  alarming  of 
which  I  tf)l  i  him,  had  been  indirectly  accounted  for, 
by  the  departure  of  my  ci-divant  co-mate,  the  book- 
seller. <<  Properly  speaking,"  said  the  veteran,  in  a 
low  voice,  looking  towards  the  iron  door,  "these 
things  are  not  to  be  joked  with.  *  They  laugh  at 
scars,  wlio  never  felt  a  vv,')und  ;'  but  Pll  tell  you,  upon 
the  honour  of  a  soldier,  I  was  once  in  company  with 
a  being,  properly  speaking,  the  ghost  of  a  ])ersnri 
who  had  been  dead  several  years.  Come,  replenish, 
and  I'll  tell  you  the  wh<de  affair." 

The  bottle  of  rum  was  tw  •  parts  out,  and  I  recom- 
mended a  res-  I've  for  the  ensuing  night;  but,  press- 

PART  II.  VOL.  I.         G 
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ing  it  with  both  hands,  he  replied,  «  My  old  friend 
from  Jamaica  is  a  great  stranger,  and  Til  not  dest-rt 
her  in  her  last  moments ;  wet  and  dry,  rough 
and  smooth,  we'll  stick  together  while  life  re- 
mains." 

There  was  no  arguing  with  so  determined  a  vo- 
tary ;  so  getting  into  bed,  the  adjutant  refilled  his  pipe 
and  his  glass,  and  at  my  request  commenced  his  gijost 
story.  *<Hapj)ening  one  day,''  he  began,  "to  be 
parading  the  Park,  with  my  particular  friend,  Dan 
Smith,  formerly  major  in  tlie  light  infantry  ;  I  pro- 
posed to  take  our  chop  together,  at  the  Spring  Gar- 
den Coffee-house.  Accordingly  we  adjourned;  and 
sitting  rather  late  over  our  wine.  Smith,  whose  quar- 
ters lay  at  some  distance,  took  a  coach,  and  from 
that  day,  you  understand  me,  was  missing;  properly 
speaking,  not  to  be  heard  of.  Well  sir,  his  friends 
advertised  him  in  all  the  papei's,  with  large  rewards 
for  intelligence  of  iiim,  dead  or  alive,  but  without  ef- 
fect; the  poor  major  had  unaccountably  disappeared, 
and  if  I  had  not  brought  witnesses  to  prove  his  leav- 
ing the  coffee-house  in  a  hackney  coach,  very  unplea- 
sant consequences  would  have  resulted  to  myself; 
because,  you  understand  me,  1  was  the  last  person  he 
messed  with. 

«  \yell,  sir  ;  about  nine  years  afterwards,  during 
which  I  had  been  fighting  the  enemy,  wet  and  {]ryf 
rough  and  smooth,  in  various  places;  sauiMering  be- 
fore the  Horse  Guards,  w  lio  should  I  meet  but  the 
identical  man  himself — my  fiieiid  Smith,  ])i'opcrIy 
speaking,  in  propria  persona.  You  may  conceive  my 
joy  at  the  meeting,  and  tlie  questions  1  poured  dowMi 
upon  him  respecting  his  absence.  But  my  astonish- 
ment at  finding  him  alive,  was,  if  possible,  exceeded 
by  his  refusing  to  satisfy  my  very  natural  curiosity, 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  disappearance,  or  the  place  of 
his  retreat.  In  a  word  sir,  he  requested  me  in  a  so- 
lemn voice,  to  ask  no  questions,  for  he  would  answer 
none. 

'« During  this  conversation  we  pursued  our  march, 
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you  understand  me ;  but  rain  coming  on,  I  proposed 
to  celebrate  our  meeting  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  we  had  done  our  parting ;  namely,  to 
take  a  bottle  and  a  chop  at  the  Spring  Garden  Cof- 
fee-house. The  bare  mention  of  the  thing  threw  him 
into  an  agony  ;  he  tui-ned  pale — his  lips  quivered — ■ 
and  in  faltering  accents  he  replied, » Not  there  !  name 
not  thai  place  if  you  wish  me  to  keep  my  senses  !' 
Properly  speaking,  I  looked  surprised,  as  you  may 
well  imagine  ;  but  having  no  particular  preference, 
begged  him  to  name  a  house  less  objectionable.  To 
this  we  repaired,  and  wliile  dinner  was  preparing, 
you  understand  me,  amused  ourselves  with  a  back- 
gammon table.  In  tl»e  middle  of  our  game,  a  coach- 
man entered,  and  whispered  my  friend  ;  but  without 
appearing  to  regard  him,  he  said,  <  Meadows,  why 
don't  you  throw.' 

«  There  is  no  hurry,  I  replied,  looking  at  the 
coachman.  After  a  moment's  pause,  he  again  repeat- 
ed, <  Why  don't  you  throw  ?'  1  will,  rejoined  1,  as  soon 
as  you  have  settled  your  business. 

«« *  Business  ! — Nonsense  !  who  should  I  have  busi- 
ness with  ?' 

«<  With  the  man  who  has  been  whispering  in  your 
ear  these  five  minutes. 

«  <  A  man  ?' 

*«  Yes,  a  coachman. 

«« «  A^coachman  ! ! !'  shrieked  out  my  friend,  <  Good 
God  !  you  don't  say  a  coachman  ?' 

««  Yes,  but  I  do.  You  have  some  appointment,  I 
suppose,  and  this  is  the  go-between. 

"<  I  am  in  no  humour  to  bear  a  joke,'  replied 
Smith,  and  indeed  the  perspiration  stood  upon  his 
forehead.  «  If  you  do  not  indeed  dream,  speak— say 
»— .has  the  man  lost  an  eye  ?' 

«  He  has. 

«  Poor  Smith  instantly  fell  back  in  his  chair,  and 
properly  speaking,  I  thought  he  was  dead.  After 
a  time  however,  he  recovered  ;  but  so  pale  and  fee- 
ble,  that  I  became  seriously  alarmed,  and  begged  a 
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tloctor  might  be  summoned.  This  he  peremptorily 
refused,  an<i  after  taking  a  glass  of  wine,  thus  ad- 
dre^?>ed  me.  <  I  will  no  longer  attempt,  Mead(jws,  to 
coiir  {'al  my  di.sasiroiis  story,  for  murrler  they  say, 
will  (Hit,  th(>i!gl»  it  be  hid  i'th'  centre.  You  recollect 
putting  me  into  a  hackney  coach  nine  years  ago  ;  at 
which  tiuie  uiy  naturally  irritahle  ttmptr  was  agt*od 
d;  al  heightened  by  the  wine  I  had  drank.  TIjc  coach- 
man wishing  to  impose  upon  me, and  besides,  usinglan- 
g(jage  \  tjiowght  altogether  impertinent,!  struck  him  a 
violent  blow  on  the  temple;  from  which  he  sunk,  never 
to  I'ise  again  !  Horrified  at  what  I  had  done,  and  fearful 
of  t!je  consequences,  1  got  on  board  a  vessel,  which 
proved  to  be  an  American,  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and 
only  returned  yesterday  to  my  native  country.  It 
was  my  firm  intention  to  have  enquired  after  the 
family,  if  any  such  there  are,  of  the  deceased  :  but 
this  supernatur'al  visitation  has  whetted  my  purpose; 
and  if  you  will  assist  my  search,  it  will  be  the  great- 
est fav(Hir  you  can  confer  on  me.'  To  make  short 
of  my  story,  sir,  we  found  the  poor  man's  widow 
and  two  children  neatly  starved  ;  my  friend  made  all 
the  reparation  he  couhl — settled  a  comfortable  annui- 
ty upon  the  woman — put  the  children  out  'prentice 
— and  never  was  afterwards  haunted  by  the  spectre  of 
Caachee,^' 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  story,  finding  I  made  no 
answer,  he  bawled  out,  «  Are  you  asleep,  my  boy  ?" 

a  No — I  w  as  meditating  on  the  probability  of  what 
you  liave  been  relating." 

*«  Probability  !  I  (ell  you  it's  true,  as  Dan  Smith 
would  testify  if  he  were  here  ;  though,  projierly  speak- 
ing, he's  better  any  where  else.  You  never  were  in 
Egvpt,  you  say  ?" 

«*  Never  out  of  my  native  country,  any  further  than 
the  Isle  of  Man." 

«  Wijen  I  was  in  Egypt,  sir,  w ith  my  gallant  old 

general come  here's  to  the  men?oi'y  of  the  brai'e 

Ahercrombie. — I  say,  when  we  were  in  camp  oj)po- 
site  the  French  army — 1  was  in  the  cavalry  then— 
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we  used  frequently,  at  tlic  out-posts,  to  talk  with  the 
French  offi<ers;  our  horses  and  thcir's  head  and 
shouh^er,  the  line  of  demurkation  between  us.  Pro- 
perly speakiuis;,  it's  a  sad  thin.i^  tljat  fellow-rreatures, 
in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other,  should  laoj^h  and 
talk  in  civility  and  friendship  one  moment,  and  cut 
one  another  to  pieces  tlie  next.  But  there  always 
have  been  wars,  and  rumours  of  wars,  and  so  I 
suppose  it  will  continue  to  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
Heigho  ! 

"  Why,  soldiers,  why, 
"  Should  we  be  melancholy,  boys?" 

This  strain  was  sung  with  a  degree  of  feeling, 
both  for  tiie  vanquished  and  the  conqueror,  that  did 
honour  to  his  heart. 

The  bottle  being  out,  he  prepared  for  bed  ,*  and 
whilst  disrobing  himself,  ( ontinucd  in  the  old  strain, 
«  Major,  says  I,  and  says  I  to  the  major;  dress  the 
right  wing,  says  I.  Sergeant  Thompson's  horse 
slipped,  just  as   I  gave  the   word  charge   sword  in 

hand,  down  he  went,  and what  the  d — I's  coming 

now  ?" 

"  What's  the  matter?" 

"  Did  you  not  hear  a  whistle  ?" 

*<  No.'' 

«  I'll  swear  there  was  one  in  our  lobby.  No  one 
sleeps  there,  you  say  ?" 

»•  No  one.     It's  Bet,  at  some  of  her  old  pranks." 

<<  Do  you  think  so?  Properly  speaking,  I'm 
primed  to  receive  her,  so  fire  away,  old  girl."  He 
then,  though  not  w  itiiout  some  difficulty,  threw  him- 
self into  bed,  singing, 

*'  [low  merrily  we  live  that  soldiers  be." 

I   had  scarcely   fallen  into  a   sound   sleep,   ere  I 
was  disturbed  by  a  hoarse  voice,  roaring  out  with  the 
lungs  of  a  Stentor,  «  Dress!  dress  !  I  say  !"    Not  im- 
mediately recollecting  the  tones  of  my  comrade,  I 
G  5?. 
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ima.i^ined  it  was  a  command  to  rise,  and  started  up 
to  learn  the  reason;  but  was  soon  convinced  it  arose 
fri)m  the  adjutant,  who  in  his  sleep  was  issuing  or- 
ders, it  had  been  his  pride  and  dutv  to  enforce. 

Our  elevated  situation  overlooked  the  ditferent 
wards  appro})riated  to  tlie  convicts  ;  and  as  I  was 
pointini^  them  out,  on  the  following  day,  to  captain 
M«'ad<)'\s,  an  old  man  busily  tending  some  poultry, 
aiifl  vvho  seiMued  to  take  i)articular  pleasure  in  the 
office,  (laimed  my  atte»iti<»n.  "  Poor  Jcmmie  of  the 
\\ood  !"  thought  I,  **  this  old  man,  like  thee  perhaps, 
has  MO  companion  hut  Ifis  fowls."  Curiosity  led  me 
to  enqsjiri  into  his  story,  which  was  briefly  as  fol- 
lows. 

U«'  haf'  l>een  a  man  of  respectable  habits,  and  farm- 
ed his  own  little  pi*r>[)erty  ;  but  being  bound  for  a 
fi'iend,  the  rascal  ran  away,  and  the  result  was,  a 
bar»kruptcy,  to  which  he  refused  to  appear.  In  vain 
liis  lawver  represented  the  consequences — he  prefer- 
red death  to  the  certainty  of  reducing  his  family,  by 
such  means,  to  want  and  beggary.  The  catastrophe 
is  easily  foreseen. — He  was  condemned  to  die;  but 
through  the  interest  of  his  {onnexions,  the  sentence 
was  mitigated  to  fourteen  years  transportation.  Too 
old  to  be  sent  abroad,  his  punishment  was  confined  to 
a  solitary  cell  in  Ch^'ster  Castle,  and  every  assizes 
he  was  brought  up  to  know  if  he  would  regain  his 
liberty  by  gi\ing  np  his  effects.  To  this  he  invaria- 
bly and  undauntedjy  replied  in  the  negative.  His 
wife  and  childi-en  were  comfortal)ly  supported,  at  the 
expense  of  his  bodily  sufferings  ;  and  as  their  welfare 
appeared  to  be  the  only  object  of  his  consideration,  he 
patiently  awaited  the  fulfilment  of  his  captivity. 
Time  rolled  on,  without  other  intercourse  than  what 
his  poultry  afforded — thirteen  years  had  elapsed  at 
the  time  I  saw  him  ;  and  he  was  looking  forward  to 
a  joyful  meeting  with  his  family,  in  whose  society  he 
hoped  comfortably  to  end  his  days ;  when  death,  six 
months  afterwards,  put  an  end  to  his  hopes  and  his 
sufferings ;  and  filleeJ  ey^vy  one  who  knew  the  story 
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with  regret,  that  such  magnanimity — such  real  great- 
ness of  mind — failed  to  secure  to  their  possessor  those 
blessings,  a  banisliment  of  nearly  fourteen  years  de- 
served. I  leave  the  admirers  of  heroic  deeds,  and  the 
friends  of  humanity  to  moralise  on  this  mournful  tale, 
wiiilstl  pursue  my  narrative. 

As  the  particulars  of  my  arrest  and  imprisonment 
were  not  generally  known,  nor  the  circumstances 
under  whicli  tise  debt  was  incurred;  I  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  draw  up  a  statement  of  facts;  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  addressed  to  my  prosecutor;  which  I  did, 
and  published  it  in  the  Chester  Chconicle  of  the 
1st  of  January,  1813;  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy. 


TO ,  ESQ. 

Manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  - 

SIR, 


After  avoiding  a  prison  through  the  whole  of  my 
disastrous  life,  and  scarcely  supposing  myself,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  less  liable  to  visit  one,  I  address 
you  from  this  place,  where  in  all  probability,  from 
my  incapacity  to  pay  your  demand,  I  shall  long  re- 
main a  melancholy  example  of  your  iwsaiiaie  avarice, 
and  most  unforgiving  heart. 

For  many,  many  years,  you  have  witnessed  the 
liard  struggles,  and  persevering  industry  with  which 
I  have  sought  a  livelihood,  whilst  you,  during  the 
same  period,  have  lived  in  luxury,  arising  from  no 
bodily  or  mental  efforts  of  your  own,  but  from  the 
fortuitous  circumstance  of  being  Manager  of  the  The- 
atres Royal  -  ■  and ,  and  having  a  mind  ex- 
alted above  those  feelings  which  pity  engend^'rs,  but 
which  too  often,  keep  their  owner  poor  and  neces- 
sitous. 

So  much  by  way  of  Prologue — now  listen  to  the 
Play, 


In  thie  year  1810  it  so  happened,  that  you  had  no 

company  to  open  the Theatre  durini^  the  Race 

week,  and  as  1  had  fortunately  accujiiulared  a  sum  of 
money  by  the  mana.2;emont  of  the  Chester  Theatre 
during  the  Races,  wliic  h  enahh^d  me  to  enter  into  a 

nei^otiaiion  for ,  I  a.^rerd  to  give  you  150/. 

for  the  Race,  and  two  succeeding  weeks  ;  but  as  the 
Circus  was  likely  to  open  in  opposition  to  tlie  The- 
atre, of  course  it  became  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
treaty,  till  removed  by  you  in  your  letter  dated  the 
7th  of  May,  wherein  you  tlius  express  yoursf^lf-—**  the 
proprietors  certainly  mean  to  stop  the  exhibitions  of 
the  Circus  in  the  Race  week.'^  Again,  May  13th, 
<•' The  proprietors  of  the  Theatre  intend  shutting  up 
the  Circus  in  the  Race  week,  by  vii-tue  of  their 
patent." 

Decoyed  by  the  expectation  you  held  out,  although 
there  was  no  sj)ecifir  agreement  on  your  part,  (ex- 
cept your  being  one  of  the  proprietors)  to  close  the 
CirctiS,  yet,  from  the  power  your  letters  led  me  to 
sup[)ose  tlie  proprietors  possessed,  and  from  your  as- 
sertion, that  titey  propose  '  to  exert  that  power,  I 
siitfored  myself  to  be  deluded,  and  closed  with  your 
terms. — The  Circus,  however,  opened,  without  one 
effort  to  prevent  it,  not,  I  believe,  from  want  of  incli- 
nation, but  power  in  tlie  proprietors;  and  the  injury 
done  to  the  receipts  of  the  Tlieatre,  I  moderately  cal- 
culate at  300/.  Thus  my  profits  at  Chester  were  sa- 
crificed to  pay  you  125/.  leaving  me  your  debtor,  as 
the  writ  by  virtue  of  which  I  was  arrested,  specifies, 
in  the  sum  of  25/.  and  upwards,  for  which  I  am  now 
suffering  incarceration  in  this  melancholy  place. 

It  is  I  believe  a  general  practice  amongst  ^e/i/Ze- 
men  of  the  law,  to  make  peaceful  application,  before 
they  proceed  to  hostilities  ;  yet  without  any  previous 
demand,  I  was  dragged  from  my  j)eaceful  domicile, 
at  Parkgate,  and  thro\>n  into  a  state  of  immediate 
expense,  and  perhaps  lasting  imprisonment. 

When  we  judge  the  actions  of  others,  'tis  but  fair 
to  reverse  the  picture,  and  placing  ourselves  in  their 
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situation,  enquire  of  conscience  how  we  should  act 
under  sinnlar  circumstHUccs  ;  accordingly  «  thinks  I 

to  myselfn*^  had  Mr.  taken  a  Theatre  of  me,  at 

an  enormous  rent,  and  under  such  disadvantages — after 
punctually  paying  me  1-25L — could  I,  would  I, — or 
ought  1 — to  put  him  in  prison  for  tlie  tritiing  remain- 
der? thereby  paralysing  his  future  efforts  for  the 
maintenance  of  an  aged  parent,  and  an  affectionate 
wife,  whose,  very  existence  (\Q\)Qn(is  on /iis  exertions  ? 
Certainly  /should  not,  yet  tliis  you  have  done,  and  I 
leave  the  public  to  judge  between  us. 

Now  Mr. ,  *«  to  supper  with  what  appetite  you 

may."  Having  unburtliened  my  mind,  1  b^ar  you 
no  malice  ;  but  hope,  though  late,  repentance  may- 
work  reformation,  and  produce  forgiveness,  when 
you  are  summoned  down  the  bourn  to  appear  at  tliat 
court,  from  whence  no  traveller  returns  to  tell  the 
sentence. 

S.  W.  RYLEY. 

In  Chester  Castle,  Dec.  14,  1812. 

Matters  were  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion.  My 
benefit  was  to  take  place  the  following  day,  and  to 
add  to  my  comfort,  Mrs.  Ryley  arrived  from  Park- 
gate  with  a  fresli  supply  of  poultry,  eggs,  and  butter. 
Tlie  adjutant,  after  a  most  ceremonious  bow,  for  he 
was  a  complete  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  looked 
at  the  basket,  then  at  my  little  wife  ;  «  Why  madam," 
said  he,  "  here's  provision  enough  to  enable  us  to 
hold  the  siege  some  time  :— properly  speaking  there's 
nothing  like  a  female  forager — you  understand  mc. 
You'll  excuse  the  freedom  of  an  old  soldier,  madam ; 
I've  a  wife  at  home,  God  bless  her  !  as  full  of  spirits 
and  good  humour  as  yourself." 

"What,  Mrs.  Corporal?"  interrupted  I,  with  a 
smile. 

«  Oh  fie  !"  exclaimed  he,  hobbling  out  of  the  room, 
«  Honour—honour." 

He  was  nevertheless  pleased,  although  he  pretend- 
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ed  moflesty ;  for  be  liked  to  be  tbougbt  a  man  ofgal- 
laiiti-}^  with  which  most  of  his  sturies  were  inter- 
spersed; 

To  hear  of  the  liealth  of  my  little  establishment, 
was  no  trifling  addition  to  the  happiness  I  experi- 
enced on  behidding  the  partner  of  m^  long  pilgri- 
mage through  a  wilderness  of  trouble,  c  h'H-rful  as 
ever  ;  and  sanguine  in  her  expectations  of  m  v  spet^dy 
enlargement.  How  a  little  aflliction  enhances  the 
value  of  returning  comfoi't !  Not  all  the  privations 
I  at  first  underwent ;  the  cold  stone  rhambei- — •>  he  iron 
doors — the  ala»ming  noises — with  many  other  mise- 
ries imagination  is  ever  fruittul  to  engender — coidd 
be  esteemed  a  high  price  for  the  pleasure  I  enjoyed 
over  an  excellent  dinner,  in  company  \\ith  one  whose 
health  and  happiness  were  dearer  to  me  than  my 
own;  and  those  heightened  by  the  good-humoured 
eccentric  ities  of  the  old  veteran.  Wt»en  the  homely 
dinner  appendages  were  disposed  of,  a  bottle  of  wine, 
accompanied  by  the  adjutant's  pipe,  made  their  ap- 
pearance ;  and  some  worthy  Chester  friends  dropping 
in,  to  say  the  prison  fire-side  was  rendered  comfort- 
able, would  be  but  feeblj'  to  express  my  feelings. 

When  Harry  entered  with  a  replenish  of  wine,  he 
informed  us  that  the  poor  methodist  in  the  opposite 
wing  had  been  holding  forth  in  the  preaching  line; 
<<  And,''  continued  he,  «*  I  don't  half  like  his  doctrine  ; 
for  he  says  there  should  be  no  soldiers  but  in  the 
regiment  of  grace,  and  no  fighting  but  with  the  devil." 

<'  The  devil  he  does  !"  exclaimed  the  adjutant,  lay- 
ing down  his  pipe;  ♦♦  sliow  me  the  man,  I'll  battle 
him  on  that  subject — no  soldiers,  eh  ?"  and  away  went 
Harry  in  perpendicular  order,  followed  by  the  hob- 
bling adjutant,  repeating  «*  No  soldiers,  eh  ?" 

As  a  considerable  time  elapsed,  and  the  veteran 
returned  not,  I  called  Harry  to  know  the  reason ; 
dreading,  from  his  impetuosity,  that  he  and  the  debt- 
ors on  the  other  side  might  have  fallen  out.  ««  Oh 
no,  sir,"  replied  Harry,  "  he  has  made  them  all  fall 
in;  for  he  ordered  every  man  a  pint  of  ale,  and  they 
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formed  the  line  in  a  moment.  He  then  harangued 
them  on  the  brciad-sworti  exercise,  and  1  left  him 
teaching  ttje  niethodist  preacher  to  cut  six." 

This  was  too  .sjreat  a  treat  to  be  omitted.  In  a 
bod^  we  crossed  the  court,  and  tliere  sure  enough,  was 
the  (ild  soldier,  flourishing  his  stick,  w  hilst  the  attright- 
ed  disciple  of  methodism  siood  with  his  back  to  the 
wall,  holding  out  a  h>mn-b<)(jk,  and  exclaiming  in  a 
fee  Die  voice,  »*  Satan,  1  defy  thee."  A  large  can  of 
ale  stood  on  the  table,  from  which  the  debtors 
drunk  plentifully,  styling  the  old  gentleman  **  the 
cojj.mander  ;"  a  title  lie  was  not  a  little  pleased  with  ; 
and  promising  to  be  »*  ready  for  drill  again  whenever 
hf  gave  the  word  of  C(»mmand."  in  short,  his  singu- 
lar gotidness  of  heart,  and  harmless  irregularities, 
gamed  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  his  fellow -prisoners. 
tiVen  the  methodist  became  attached  to  him*  whilst 
the  adjutant,  in  return,  told  us  he  thought  him  "a 
d — d  good  Ciiristian." 

My  wife  left  us  at  nine  o'clork,  and  as  this  was  pro- 
bably the  last  night  we  shotdd  pass  together,  I  indul- 
ged my  companion's  ibndn«*ss  for  sitting,  and  listen- 
ed with  more  than  usual  complarenc}  to  all  his  *»  perils 
in  the  tented  field."  Again  he  headed  the  Mamelukes 
in  li.gy  pt — in  an  instant  he  removed  to  St  ringapatam, 
and  i'lppoo  Saib  lay  covered  with  heaps  of  slain.  But 
when  he  came  to  *♦  Major  says  i" — and  *<  says  1  to  tlic 
Major  ;"  my  courage  failed  me — I  sought  my  safety 
b)  iuglorious  flight,  and  scttle<l  myselffor  the  last  time, 
on  my  iron  bed.  As  the  captain  had  forgot  to  reple- 
nish his  tobacco-box,  he  shortly  after  followed  my  ex- 
ample ;  and  this  w  as  the  only  night  i  passed  at  tiie  cas- 
tle undisturbedby  noises  of  some  kind. 

In  the  morning  I  took  a  transient  leave  of  my  fel- 
1(AV  captives;  my  parole  extending  to  tl»e  foliov^ing 
day.  My  brother  actors  welci)med  my  appearance 
amongst  them  ;  tickets  were  in  general  request;  the 
curtain  drew  up  to  eightv-four  pounds,  and  all  dread 
ot  jails,  attornies,  an^i  bum-bailiffs  vanished  into  air. 
The  "  Cuufor  tUt  luiart  ac/ic"  was  complete  5  and 
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at  the  end  of  the  play,  I  came  forward  to  return 
tha»  ks  to  my  excellent  Chester  friends,  a  grateful 
f«  Prisoner  at  large. '^  The  following  <lay  the  debt  and 
expenses  \\  ere  paid,  amounting  to  upwards  of  forty 
pounds  ;  iiltliou^h  the  legal  business  on  my  side  was 
done  gratis  ;  a^d  this  act  of  ivindness  I  owe  to  a  little 
eccentric  gentleman,  who  honours  me  with  his  es- 
teem ;  a  man  w^lio  never  yet  sacrificed  the  noble  en- 
ersries  of  his  heart  to  private  interest,  nor  soiled  his 
fair  fasne  by  a  dirty  a(  tion  ;  a  man  who  has  preserv- 
ed his  integrity  in  a  profession,    where,   to  say  the 

best  of  it,  it  is  difficult  to  be  honest ;    i  mean  S 

H ,   Esfj.   deputy   pruthoni>tary   of  the   City   of 

Chester. 

On  my  return  to  the  castle,  I  was  pleasingly  sur- 
prisf'd  to  heai*  «>f  Mrs.  Meadows's  arrival.  Her  hus- 
band, recognising  my  voice  in  thf  lobby,  called  out, 
«  r  n  taken  prisoner,  my  boy.  You  had  no  sooner 
leil  tlie  camp,  than  a  spy,  in  female  attire,  rushed  in, 
and  laid  me  under  contribution."  We  now  entered 
the  room,  and  the  adjutant  introduced  us  to  a  fine 
looking,  and  comparatively  young  female;  whose  la- 
dy-like manners,  and  unaffected  good  humour,  spoke 
the  woman  of  fashion,  and  the  pleasant,  agreeable 
companion.  **  Come,"  continued  he,  clapping  me 
on  the  siioulder,  *<  a  general  salute — I  insist  upon  it 
—a  feu  de  joie  for  the  lionour  of  the  j)etticoat." 
JSotliing  loth,  I  obeyed  his  command,  and  we  form- 
ed as  happy  a  dinner  party  as  ever  assembled  within 
the  walls  of  a  prison.  Disparity  of  years  seemed  no 
drawback  upon  the  (elicity  of  the  adjutant  and  his 
charmin,^  wile;  j)oliteness  and  the  most  sedulous  at- 
tcjjtion  on  !iis  part,  were  retuincd  by  his  lady  with 
never-va eying  gnod-humotsi' ;  to  which  was  added  un- 
coniinnn  discernment,  and  a  flow  of  intelligence,  ari- 
sing from  travel,  and  tbe  society  of  well-inforriied 
people. 

This  excellent  woman  brought  news  almost  as 
wehome  as  herself.  The  bill-holders  proposed  a  fair 
compromise,  and  a  few  days  would,  in  all  probability, 
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allowin.q  for  the  plundering  delay  of  the  glorious  uti- 
certainty,  restore  him  to  the  pleasing  enjoyment  of 
domiciliary  comforts  ;  for  they  lacked  not  pecuniary- 
aid — their  cirrumstanrcs  were  easy — and  to  them  the 

winter  of  life  hore  no  alarming  aspect ;  whilst  1 

but  stop,  my  pen;  nor  let  the  dreary  prospect  urge, 
me  to  ingratitude.  That  providence,  whose  power 
unseen  has  kindly  hrougist  me  to  the  sl-.ore  so  often, 
may  yet  stretch  forth  a  !iand  to  harhour  me  in  peace. 

The  time  of  separation  arrived;  we  took  leave  of 
the  worthy  adjutant  and  his  amiable  wife  with  re- 
gret, somewhat  lessened  by  the  promise  of  a  visit, 
<»  When  we  shall  lauglj,"  said  he,  «  over  our  cam- 
paign in  the  Chester  barracks,  and  fire  away  our 
pipes,  and  drink  our  grog  without  fear  of  the  ene- 
my." 

Seated  in  the  coacli,  my  mind  circulated  witli  the 
wheels,  every  turn  of  which  brought  me  nearer  to  the 
cottage  of  comfort.  "  What  joy  will  there  be," 
thinks  I;  and  I  was  not  disappointed.  The  old  lady 
wiped  her  eyes — the  servant  smiled — my  animals 
came  round  me— -cats,  dogs,  poultry,  pigs — even  my 
cow  applied  her  rougl»  tongue  to  my  hand,  in  grate- 
ful token  of  remembrance. 

I  liave  unavoidably  been  led  into  a  wider  field  of 
narrative  than  I  at  first  intended  ;  as  a  man  who 
mounts  his  horse  to  ride  one  mile,  is  induced  to  go 
five,  from  the  variety  of  the  scenery  which  surrounds 
him. 

When  I  look  back  on  the  quantity  of  paper  I  have 
soiled,  I  marvel  at  my  own  presumption,  in  suppo- 
sing any  one  will  wade  tlirough  such  a  folio  of  non- 
sense ;  btit,  like  a  spoiled  child,  I  presume  on  former 
indulgences  ;  and  again  stagger  out,  a  ricketty  baby 
in  the  rugged  field  of  letters. 

The  success  of  the  first  part  of  the  Itinerant,  has 
puffed  me  up  with  a  flattering  hope  that  the  more 
immediate  concerns  of  the  author  might  possibly  ex- 
cite aonne  degree  of  interest ;  and  tiiat  presumption 
has  led  me  to  be  perhaps  unpardonably  circumstan- 
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tial ;  both  in  detailini^  my  fruitless  enquiry,  and  the 
subsequent  event,  which  lodged  me  in  Chester  Cas- 
tle. All  I  can  say  in  my  ow  n  defence  is,  that  1  have 
adhered  to  truth,  as  far  as  it  was  either  material  or 
interesting — .perhaps  too  minutely  ;  for,  lovely  as  she 
is,  unless  fancy  supply  a  pleasing  costume,  she  will 
have  few  admii'ers ;  and  w  henever  I  have  deviated,  it 
has  not  been  to  injure,  hut  improve  the  picture,  by 
giving  a  lively  tint  to  every  feature  of  fact,  w  hereby 
the  portrait  might  become  more  generally  interest- 
ing. 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  the  memoirs  of  Romney, 
and  thus  forever  end  the  dispute  between  me  and  my- 
self, whether  there  should  be  a 
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CHAP.  I. 


^*  KNOW  YOUR  OWN  MIND." 

Arthur  Murphy. 

-  A  KNOWLEDGE,  of  all  otlicps,  the  most  difficult 
to  attain  ;  nay,  it  appears  almost  impracticable  ;  for 
the  greater  store  of  \vis(h)m  a  man  possesses,  the  less 
likely  he  is  ever  to  accomplish  it ;  according  to  the 
Spanish  proverb,  « A  wise  man  changes  his  mind 
often,  a  fool  never."  If  this  adage  be  true,  I  must 
be  a  second  Solomon ;  for  no  man  has  changed  his 
mind  oftener. — -Not  from  fickleness,  but  from  an  un- 
deviating  principle,  never  to  sacrifice  conviction  to 
consistency,  or  to  maintain  an  o])inion  a  moment 
longer  than  I  was  persuaded  of  its  truth.  Want  of  a 
proper  confidence  in  our  reasoning  faculties,  causes  a 
too  easy  acquiescence  in  the  opinions  of  others  ;  by 
which  means  the  well-intentioned  and  modest  man, 
often  becomes  a  prey  to  the  crafty  and  designing.  A 
weakness  of  this  kind,  I  confess,  has  many  times  led 
me  into  error  ;  but  whatever  changes  have  taken  place 
in  my  chequered,  eventful,  and  hard-fated  career, 
they  have  always  been  undertaken  from  a  conviction 
that  the  alteration  would  be  for  the  better,  although 
they  frequently  added  to  those  burthens  they  were 
meant  to  relieve.  When  any  present  means  of  ob- 
taining an  honest  existence  becomes  unj)roductive, 
nay  ruinous  if  continued,  is  any  man,  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  a  character  for  stability,  to  pursue  a  plan 
by   which  he  is  evidently  sinkirjg  deeper  into  the 
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quicksands  of  ruin,  throw  the  reins  upon  tfie  neck  of 
lortiin'3,  and  HufTi^v  the  blind  jade  to  tumble  into  the 
pit  of  destruction  ?  No!  the  man  of  industrious  en- 
ergy will  di-.m(»unt,  leave  tlie  dull,  senseless  animal 
to  kirk,  and  pluns^e,  and  flounder  by  itself,  and  en- 
deavour to  wade  out  by  his  own  efforts. 

A  false  and  niortifyiriig;  opinion  has  lon,^  obtained 
amongst  many  who  iionf)ur  me  with  their  iViendship, 
ihat  the  misiurturics  1  iiave  met  with  through  life, 
lia\c  ai'isen  from  a  disposition  pr-one  to  change,  and 
never  satisfied  long  together  \^ith  any  one  pursuit. 

1  once  knew  a  gentleman  whose  ruddy  countenance 
and  robust  appearance  gave  every  indication  of  florid 
Iiealth,  whilst  at  tlie  same  time  he  was  labouring 
under  a  severe  internal  malady,  which  rendered  life 
a  bur'then  to  himself,  and  he  became  fretful  and  peevish 
to  those  about  liim.  To  add  misery  to  torture,  his 
friends  laughed  at  his  complaining,  or  made  a  point  of 
saluting  him  with  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  look  so  well 
this  morning;  never  fancy  yourself  ill  again,  for  you 
are  absolutely  in  a  plethora  of  health.'^  This  cut 
him  to  the  soul ;  to  raise  a  laugh  and  a  doubt  of  his 
sincerity,  ii^  the  breasts  of  those  from  whom  he  might 
naturally  expect  condolence,  was  more  than  he  could 
bear  ;  and  to  prove  the  reality  of  his  sufferings,  he 
pointed  a  pistol  to  his  head,  and  by  one  fatal  action, 
put  an  end  to  his  life,  and  the  foolish  ill-judged,  levity 
of  his  fj'iends. 

Although  this  may  not  be  an  instance  exactly  in 
point,  yet,  when  1  cojnpare  circumstances,  I  tiiink 
the  feelings  must  be  nearly  similar,  though  I  trust, 
they  will  never  be  equally  fatal.  How  galling!  how 
heartbreaking!  when  labouring  with  horiest  inten- 
tion to  lighten  a  load  of  pecuniary  embarrassment, 
when  every  effort  proves  retrograde,  and  the  acute 
feelings  of  an  aching  heart  throw  a  gloom  on  the 
countenance,  to  be  laughed  at  as  an  hypochondriac, 
giving  way  to  dejection  without  cause,  to  be  the  jest 
of  otherwise  well  meaning  friends,  who,  themselves 
floating  down  the  stream  of  life  in  easy  circumstances, 
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have  no  idea  that  the  bark  whirli  accompanies  them, 
though  it  seems  to  sail  equally  swift,  has  sprung  a 
leak,  and  but  for  «  all  hands  to  the  pumps,''  must 
inevitably  founder. 

Wrong  conclusions  have  often  turned  aside  t!ie 
friendly  hand  of  assistance,  wiien  struggling  witU 
difficulties  that  many  would  have  sunk  under;  yet 
I  attacli  no  blame  ;  had  tije  kind  hearts  of  my  fiiends 
reasoned  from  causes,  ratlier  than  effects,  they  would 
have  been  convinced  that  I  did  know  my  own  mind, 
and  that,  however  appearances  might  deceive,  my 
every  effort  and  exertion  against  the  wind  and  tideof 
fortune,  were  used  to  steer,  if  possible,  into  a  harbour 
of  fixed  and  stationary  fire  side  comfort,  the  polar 
star  of  all  my  eai'thly  wishes. 

When  **  the  Itinerant  became  stationary,"  I  knew 
my  own  mind  ;  hut  not  having  the  gift  of  prescience, 
1  could  not  foresee  that  all  my  efforts  would  prove 
unavailing.  When  I  wrote  <»  Finis,"  at  the  end  of 
the  third  volume  1  knew  my  own  mind,  but  I  did  not 
know  how  soon  my  usual  attendant  evil  genius,  would 
supply  me  with  matter,  and  liard  necessity  compel 
me  to  take  up  the  pen  in  continuation. 

The  truth  of  tliesc  remarks,  will,  I  trust,  be  ob- 
vious in  the  following  pages ;  and  if  tliey  have  the 
happy  effect  to  prove  to  those  who  know  me,  or 
ratlier  who  do  not  know  me,  that  my  every  wish  cen- 
tres in  (juiety  domestic  happiness,  1  shall  be  grati- 
fied. As  I  observed  before,  I  think  in  the  preface 
to  the  first  volume,  the  building  is  founded  on  facts, 
though  some  parts  of  the  superstructure  may  be  em- 
bellished with  different  materials;  but,  if  the  tout  en- 
semble possess  a  j)leasing,  without  a  pernicious  ten- 
dency ;  if,  whilst  it  afford  entertainment,  it  may  con- 
vey instruction,  or  call  into  action  the  noble  and 
generous  energies  of  the  heart,  1  trust  the  moralist, 
the  philosopher,  and  rational  christian  will  grant 
me  some  small  share  of  credit,  and  allow  that  though 
I  may  not  know  my  oxvn  mind,  I  have  from  long  ex- 
perience, obtained  a  small  knowledge  o^  other  people^  s. 
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CHAP.  11. 


<^ TIME'S  A  TELL-TALE." 

Hexsy  Siddons. 


<*  Would  it  were  possible  to  stop  itss  loquacity  !" 
said  a  friend  of  mine,  whose  visaj^e  bore  evident 
marks  of  decay.  «<  Fifty  summers  have  passed  over 
my  head,  'tis  true,  but  wli^jhould  the  world  be  told 
of  this  ?  Cannot  a  man  i^o  fairly  and  smoothly  to  his 
grave,  witlmut  a  sii^n  of  information  ?" 

«  Time,'  that  « stays  for  no  man,'  has  for  fifty-foKr 
revolving  years  whirled  me  in  its  vortex,  and  the 
kind  hand  of  providence  still  suffers  me  to  vegetate, 
an  unprofitable  weed  ;  but  if  spared  to  finish  this 
work,  the  effort,  though  unsuccessful,  may  suprly  lay 
claim  to  good  intention,  since  it  chiefly  originates  in 
an  ardent  wish  to  procure  for  a  better  being  than 
myself,  t])ose  comforts  which  the  decline  of  life  re--^ 
quires,  and  for  which  a  four  and  thirty  yeai's  at- 
tachment to  one  of  fortune's  discarded  children, 
has  If  ft  her  very  little  chance  'of  from  any  other 
source.  / 

Yet  1  despair  not.  Time  does  not  always  tell  a 
melancholy  tale.  Amidst  the  vaiious  calamities  that 
are  mixed  in  the  cup  of  life,  I  shfjuld  be  ungrateful 
not  lo  acknowledge,  that  the  sweet  and  the  bitter 
lia\e  been  more  equally  blended  than  mankind  in 
gen<^rtil  allow.  We  ai'e  apt  to  recollect  the  miserable 
moments^  and  to  forget  the  pleasurable  houm  that  have 
been  interwoven  in  the  web  of  our  existence,  and  in- 
gratitude appears  to  me  to  be  a  prevailing  principle 
in  human  nature.  Tom  Bangup,  brought  by  dissi- 
pation to  the  bed  of  sickness  and  repentance^  ex- 
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claims,  "Ah  doctor!  if  you  can  but  bring  me  round 
this  time,  no  pecuniary  reward  will  be  too  great,  and 
my  heart  will  pant  only  to  shew  its  gratitude."  Then 
addressing  heaven,  "If  it  may  please  the  Di\ine 
Being  once  more  to  restore  me  to  health,  my  repent- 
ance shall  be  evinced  in  my  practice,  and  1  will  be- 
come a  new  man."  Tom  recovers — the  doctor  sends 
in  his  bill — the  contents  are  scrupulously  examined 
— and  the  sum  total  never  paid!  His  reformation  is 
slievvn  at  the  cockpit,  in  oaths  and  imprecations  ;  even 
the  name  of  that  God  whose  power  he  confessed  in 
the  hour  of  sickness,  is  ti-eated  with  contempt,  and 
Tom's  new  man  is  worse  than  his  old  one.  Such  is 
human  nature  ! — poor,  weak,  fallible,  inconsistent  hu- 
man nature!  The  pillow  of  calm  reflection  brings 
contrition  and  promised  reformation,  we  rise — we 
forget  it  ^  night  again  brings  us  to  repentance,  and 
the  sini  again  shines  up{)n  our  sins;  so  we  go  on, 
through  each  revoking  year,  till  the  tell-tale  finger 
of  time  puts  a  period  to  the  contest  in  the  gr.ve. 

In  the  jear  1802,  I  found  mj'self  stationary;  and 
Ann  was  fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  couple  of 
lodgers,  gentlemen  of  wf)rth  and  respectability,  who 
paid  nearly  tite  rent  and  taxes.  This  was  all  very 
well;  to  live  rent  free  was  a  comfortable  idea;  but 
there  were  daily  wants  t<i  be  supj)lied,  besides  a  bud- 
get of  ways  and  means  to  be  opened  for  the  benefit  of 
my  creditors.  These  two  grand  objects  couhl  be 
provided  for,  I  foolishly  thought,  by  an  engagement 
at  the  regular  summer  theatre,  whi(  h  was  easily  ob- 
tained under  the  new  managers  AJessrs.  Lewis  and 
Knight;  appropriatitig  the  salary  for  our  mainte- 
nance, and  dedicating  the  benefits  to  the  liquidation 
of  my  debts.  JSilly  conclusions,  drawn  from  weak 
premises  !  was  it  probable  tijat  500/.  could  be  paid  by 
the  profits  of  a  yearly  benefit  in  any  time  that  the 
most  indulgent  creditors  would  wait?  or  that  three 
people  could  be  supported  on  two  pounds  per  week 
and  that  for  only  six  months  in  the  year  ?  my  eyes 
were  soon  opened  to  the  fallacy  of  this,  and  the  heart- 
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beating  disquiet  which  every  honest  man  feels  at  the 
daily  sight  of  numerous,  though  liberal  creditors,  kept 
mine  in  constant  palpitation.  Every  knock  at  the 
door  gave  an  alarm  to  my  feelings,  and  d}ed  my 
countenance  with  livid  paleness  ;  naturally  irritable 
1  now  became  so  painfully  sensitive,  that,  "  Sir  you 
arc  wanted,"  sounded  like  the  knell  of  death,  and 
acted  upon  my  muscular  powers,  like  the  bite  of  a 
torpedo.  **  Oh  that  mine  enemy  were  in  debt  !"  the 
most  malevolent  character  under  heaven  could  not 
utter  a  more  malicious  wish  against  his  direst  foe, 
nor  would  I,  God  knows,  against  any  created 
being. 

For  the  Summer  months,  witli  a  few  exceptions, 
time  passed  smoothly  enough,  (my  mortifications  in 
the  theatre  under  the  new  management  are  too  con- 
temptible to  be  brought  into  the  account)  but,  early 
the  morning  after  my  benefit,  John  Doe  and  Rich- 
ard Roe,  alias  two  bailiffs,  paid  me  a  visit ;  at  the 
suit  of  my  intimate  friend  !  A  man  to  whom  my 
heart,  my  house  were  open  !  A  man  wlio  knew  every 
circumstance  of  my  situation,  and  by  whose  advice  I 
acted,  as  though  he  were  a  brother.  This  unaccount- 
able circumstance  affected  my  repose  far  more  than 
the  inside  of  the  sponging-house — that  had  few  ter- 
rors ;  even  the  bailiff  was  kind  ; — friends  flew  to  my 
assistance,  and  in  a  few  hours  I  returned  to  m>  wife, 
rather  pleased  than  otherwise  ;  because  it  brought  to 
the  touchstone  of  truth,  both  my  pretended  and  my 
real  friends. 

The  tiicatre  now  closed  for  the  season,  and  with  it 
my  means  of  existence.  Many  an  heart-felt  pang, 
many  a  sUepIess  night  followed,  ere  I  could  fix  upon 
a  plan  to  remedy  this  deficiency  ;  but  at  the  very 
crisis  of  my  despair,  the  owners  of  the  riding  school, 
intending  to  erect  a  circus,  offered  it  to  me  for  200/. 
a  year.  This  evidently  struck  me  as  probably  ad- 
vantageous. An  architect  drew  the  plan,  and  every 
thing  was  verbally  fixed,  but  no  writings  signed. 
The  time  for  opening  the  new  amphitheatre  was  as- 
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certained,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  the  proprietors, 
I  en,e;aged  burletta  singers,  oprra  dancers,  and  otiier 
eccentric  amusements,  Ironi  London,  to  be  down  at 
Liverpool  on  a  certain  day.  I'he  time  came,  my  new 
company  arrived — hut  the  [dace  was  unfinished  and 
likely  for  several  weeks  at  h^ast  to  I'emain  so.  What 
was  to  he  done  ?  the  people  were  true  to  their  ap- 
pointment, and  must  be  paid,  which  was  out  of  my 
power,  without  value  received  from  their  services. 
In  this  dilenmia  the  only  srheme  I  could  hit  upon 
was  taking  a  lai'ge  room  till  the  circus  was  ready, 
which  I  accordingly  did,  and  hired  timber  and  a 
painter  to  make  it  look  as  theatrical  as  possible. 
Meantime,  as  magisterial  sanction  was  necessary,  I 
suffered  the  mortification  of  dancing  attendance  on 
the  leisure  of  a  proud,  imperious  man,  \\hose  supe- 
rior, I  might  without  much  egotism,  easily  conceive 
inyself  in  every  thing  but  money.  To  make  short  of 
a  disagreeable  story,  the  place  was  kept  open  a  fort- 
night, to  very  indifferent  houses,  when  I  was  ordered 
— unexpectedly  ordered— t)n  the  day  of  performance, 
to  shut  it  up,  on  the  plea  tiiat  there  was  a  possibility 
of  the  room  taking  fire,  and  being  corporation  pro- 
perty, they  did  not  ciioose  to  risk  it  by  public  exliibi- 
tion.  To  argue  with  the  sapient  members  of  this 
erudite  body  would  avail  nothing,  they  had  the  pf)W- 
er  in  their  own  hands,  and  of  course  paid  very  little 
regard  to  m>  feelings  or  projierty. 

My  engagements  were  made  for  three  months,  and 
it  was  my  duty  to  fulfil  them.  In  order  to  this,  I 
took  the  Chester  Theatre  with  very  poor  hopes  of 
success,  for  that  city,  at  the  best  of  times,  can  never 
more  than  barely  pay  the  nightly  expenses  of  a  res- 
pectable tlieatrical  company,  what  then  had  I  to  ex- 
pect, with  so  little  attraction  ?  but  there  was  no  alter- 
native, so  to  Chester  I  went,  and  in  five  weeks  I 
was  minus  50^ ;  this,  with  the  loss  of  one  hundred, 
on  the  same  account  at  Liverpool,  increased  my  debts 
to  an  alarming  degree.  To  add  disappointment  to 
misery,  the  proprietors  had,  during  my  absence  ii- 
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nished  the  circus,  and  let  it  to  anotlier  tenant  at  an 
advanced  rent,  thereby  proving  themselves  to  be  men 
devoid  of  principle  or  integrity  :  I  have,  since  then, 
had  sufficient  cause  for  triumph,  had  that  been  in  my 
nature,  which  I  thank  God  it  is  not,  for  pecuniary 
embarrassments  soon  obliged  them  to  sell  the  circus 
for  what  they  could  get,  and  I  hope  they  repent  their 
conduct  towards  me. 

The  opening  of  the  amphitheatre  had  one  good  ef- 
fect, I  transferred  my  engagements  to  the  then  mana- 
ger, and  so  got  rid  of  a  business  which  hung  like  a 
ton  weight  upon  my  efforts,  and  chained  me  to  a  bur- 
then too  intolerable  to  bear.  I  shall  not  enter  into 
a  more  minute  detail  of  this  unpleasant  business, 
though  <»  I  could  a  tale  unfold  would  harrow  up  the 
soul,"  at  least  it  harrowed  up  my  soul  more  than  any 
event  of  my  past  life.  At  tliis  moment,  though  the 
circumstances  are  long  gone  by,  it  gives  me  a  fever- 
ish sensation,  and  for  fear  of  contagion,  I  will  lead 
my  readers  to  other  scenes.  Indeed,  I  should  not 
dwell  at  all  upon  these  years  of  my  existence,  per- 
haps the  least  pleasant  in  the  whole  fifty-four,  but  to 
satisfy  those  who  really  know  me,  and  might  cavil  at 
the  omission  ;  to  the  casual  reader,  or  those  who  open 
a  book  to  kill  time,  it  will  be  irksome,  and  uninter- 
esting. 

I  was  one  day  relating  to  a  friend,  the  history  of 
my  losses  and  disappointments,  when  he  very  seriously 
advised  me,  as  a  plan  that  carried  with  it  a  possibi- 
lity of  redemption,  to  open  my  house  as  a  Tavern. 
<i  You  are  a  well  known  character,"  added  he,  «  your 
company  will  be  sought,  your  house  filled  ;  and,  with 
so  fair  a  prospect,  no  doubt,  your  creditors  will  have 
patience."  So  argued  my  friend  ;  and  though  nothing 
could  be  less  consonant  with  my  feelings,  or  those  of 
my  wife,  yet  as  a  drowning  man  catches  at  straws, 
I  followed  his  well  meant  advice,  and  went  through 
all  the  gradations  of  mortification.  First,  a  paper 
was  to  be  signed  by  the  neighbours,  giving  their  as- 
sent ;  secondly,  as  it  is  impossible  that  the  bare  soli- 
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citation  of  an  honest  poor  man,  for  leave  to  .ejct  his 
bread — though  the  ( hance  is  two  to  one  aj^ainst  him 
— can  have  any  weight  with  magisterial  importance, 
unh'ss,  indeed,  his  private  interest  be  concerned,  the 
business  must,  if  effected  at  all,  be  done  through  the 
medium  of  some  great   man.      Accordingly,   by  the 

kind  interference  of  Sir  George  D ,  1  had  leave 

to  wait  in  the  anii-chamber  of  an  inflated  representa- 
tive of  majesty,  till  with  that  awe  commanding  dig- 
nify, at  which   fools  are  frightened,   and    wise   men 
laugh,  he  condescended  to   grant   me   leave   to   ruin 
myself  completely.     A  tavern-keeper  is  a  man  above 
all  ufhers,  who  should  be  a  strict  follower  of  St.  Paul, 
«  all   things  to   all  men,"   for  the  good  of  himself. 
His  stomach  should  be  made  of  Indian  rubber,  ready 
to  expand  at   his  customers'  command  ;  his  mind  a 
Tacuum  ;  his  head  a  cullender,  through   which  his 
brains  are  filtered  as  the  caprice  of  company  may 
require  ;  he  must  drink  with  the  drunkard,  eat  with 
the  glutton,  haAC  no  opinion  of  his  own,  and  receive 
insult  according  to  rank.     For  instance,  a  lie  from  a 
lord,  a  d — n  from  a  doctor,  and  a  kick  from  a  cap- 
tain ;  in  short,   he  should  resemble  one  of  those  ap- 
pendages to  pipes  and  tobacco,  called  a  spitting-box, 
or  general  receptacle   to  receive  the  offscourings  of 
empty  heads  and  full  stomachs.     If  he  be  not  this,  or 
something  like  it,  he  will  never  prosper.  If  his  mind 
be  independent,  and  he  have  a  spirit  equal  to  the  sup- 
port of  it,  the  hinges  of  his  wine-cellar  will  rust  for 
want  of  use  ;  and  the  only  sale  of  his  wares  be  through 
the  medium  of  the  auctioneer's  hammer.      To  those 
whose  education  and  habits  have  fitted  them  for  such 
occupations,  who,  from  the  butler's  pantry  to  the  tap- 
room, find  the  change  no  way  irksome,  nor  a  descent 
from  the  coach-box  to  the  cellar  a  degradation  ;  to 
snch  the  situation  of  a  publican  may  have  its  attrac- 
tions :  strangers  to  the  more  refined  feelings,  for  lack 
of  education  only  perhaps,  «*  the  feast  of  reason"  to 
them  is  a  public  dinner,  "and  the  flow  of  soul,"  the 
payment  of  the  bilK 
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Those  who  have  read  the  first  part  of  the  Itinerant, 
will,  1  flatter  myself,  have  discovered,  that  I  had 
notliin.^  of  the  landlord  about  ine.  Nevertheless, 
having  undertaken  it  throuajh  an  honest  motive,  as  a 
last  and  desperate  resource,  it  was  my  wish  and  in- 
tention to  bear  with  philosoj)hy  the  unpleasant  part, 
if  by  that  means  I  might  be  enabled  to  discharge  my 
obligations  to  worthy  and  indulgent  friends.  1  shall 
not(lwell  on  this  miserable  and  degrading  part  of  my 
life;  though  I  could  fill  a  few  pag<  s  with  anecdotes  of 
captains  w!io  swindled  nie  out  of  my  property,  and  gen- 
tlemen  who  ran  up  bills,  and  then  ran  away.  These 
drawbacks,  together  with  the  load  of  debt  under  which 
Icommenced  my  career,  soon  convinced  me,  that  though 
the  evil  day  might  be  procrastinated,  it  would  come 
at  last ;  and  that  the  wisest  plan  would  be  to  hasten 
its  approach.  With  this  view,  1  convened  my  credi- 
tors, who,  with  a  generosity  1  shall  be  ever  ready  to 
acknowledge,  agreed  to  a  composition  which  left  my 
household  furniture  at  my  own  disposal.  Should 
providence  ever  enable  me,  I  should  be  a  wretch  un- 
deserving of  its  blessings,  did  I  not  discharge  to 
the  full  my  obligations  to  these  worthy  people ;  at 
present,  the  prospect  is  very  distant  though  v^ith  a 
magnifying  glass  1  sometimes  fancy  I  can  catch  a 
glimpse  (jf  it. 

Never  did  poor  criminal  leave  the  walls  of  a  pri- 
son with  more  joy  than  1  left  my  tavern,  and  took 
a  small  house  at  the  annual  rent  of  twenty  pounds. 
Will  my  friends  call  this  the  effect  of  a  fickle  and 
never  to  be  satisfied  disposition  ?  a  rambling  propen- 
sity ?  or  will  they  not  rather  call  it  a  prudent  step  to 
avoid  being  stationary  in  a  jail. 

Very  many  years  previous  to  this,  I  had  amused 
myself  by  writing  a  few  chapters  of  my  life;  these 
one  of  my  best  friends  by  accident  read,  and  advised 
me  by  all  means  to  proceed.  1  had  now  plenty  of 
leisure,  the  idea  was  a  good  one,  and  twelve  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four  found  me  settled  at  my  wri- 
ting table.    The  hopes  of  emolument  gave  a  spur  to 
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industry,  and  the  work  proccoded  rapidly,  aided  by 
my  little  feni'le  vSecretary,  who  made  fair  copy  of 
what  I  could  scarcely  read  when  finished,  owing  to 
the  haste  in  which  it  was  written.  But  how  procure 
the  means  of  existence  durin.a;  this   period  ?  **  while 

the  grass  grows ''  I  could  finish  the  sentence,  but 

the  proverb  is  somewhat  stale. — Have  patience  genlle 
reader — don't  hurry  me — and  you  shall  know  all. 
The  first  question  I  asked  myself,  when  settled  in 
our  comfortable  little  matjsion,  was,  «  how  are  we  to 
live  ?'  Gold  and  silver  I  have  none,  and  fiiendship 
has  done  its  utmost.  No  matter  !  to  beg,  almost  to 
starve,  is  better  than  continually  to  labour  under  a 
load  of  debt,  wilhoutthe  possibility  of  payment ;  rise 
and  look  forward  ;  shake  thyself — the  world  is  yet, 
thank  God,  open  to  honest  etforts.  As  when  smie 
poor,  half-drowned  dog,  makes  shift  to  reach  the 
shore,  shak«  s  off  the  renniant  of  the  element  he  has 
just  escaped,  nor  looks  behind,  but  speeds  in  search 
of  sustenance  and  shelter  ;  so  I,  hugging  myself  amidst 
the  lighter  misery,  shook  off  the  oM,  nor  cast  a 
thought  upon  the  past,  but  rouse<l  my  energies,  to 
find,  if  possible,  in  the  resources  of  my  own  mind,  a 
livelihood  ;  a  something,  an  any  tiling,  rather  than 
return  to  tiie  stage,  wiiose  members  are  ill  thought 
of,  and  worse  paid  ;  <  'tis  true  'tis  pity,  and  pity  'tis, 
'tis  true.'  The  profession  of  an  actor  requires  greater 
versatility  oftalent,  to  become  eminent,  than  any  other; 
and  yet  the  pecuniary  advantages  arising  fi-om  it  in 
the  country  are  not  much  greater  than  the  cross-leg- 
ged son  of  the  siiopboard,  or  the  maker  of  a  mahoga- 
ny table  is  entitled  to.  Poverty  generally  foreruns 
contempt,  and  from  this  cause,  for  I  can  assign  no 
other,  arises  the  proud  neglect  that  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Thespis  too  often  encounter.  It  is  not 
genius,  it  is  not  talent — -a  boundless  mind,  or  intelli- 
gi'iit  and  expanded  ideas,  thatjare  wanted  on  'Change  ; 
no  !  the  expanded  purse,  and  bounaless  credit,  are  all 
that  is  required  there. 

Sir  John  Falstaff  says,  «  grief  puffs  a  man  np 

PART  II.  VOL.  I.  1 
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wonderfully  :"  with  all  due  deference  to  the  worthy 
knii^lit,  I  think  trade  and  commerce  puff  up  a  man 
much  more  strangely.  How  ridiculous  !  to  behold 
the  elated  sons  of  avarice  and  barter,  for  1  cannot 
separate  them,  swelling  with  inflated  pride,  and  look- 
ing down  on  genius  and  talent,  merely  because  they 
are  in  possession  of  a  few  bags  of  cotton,  which  per- 
haps by  tlie  next  post,  is  so  far  reduced  in  price,  that 
eighteenpence  in  the  pound  is  all  that  remains  for 
their  creditors.  How  contemptible  !  to  observe  the 
clustered  groups,  meeting  with  a  cordiality  and  warmth 
of  friendship,  which  an  innocent  inhabitant  of  Hin- 
dostan  would  be  led  to  think  were  eager  and  anxious 
inquiries  how  they  might  serve  each  other;  when, 
alas  !  the  very  contrary  is  the  fact.  Under  the  spe- 
cious mask  of  friendship  and  suavity  of  manners, 
they  lie,  *' like  cat  on  watch,"  ready  to  take  advantage, 
and  he  that  does  it  most  completely  is  the  best  trades- 
man. I  once  had  the  honour  of  being  noticed  by  one 
of  these  raw  materials.  Behind  the  scenes,  he  was 
wonderfully  interested  in  my  health  and  prosperity, 

nay,  extended  his  kind  inquiries  to  Mrs.  R ;  by 

the  b>e,  this  was  not  for  lack  of  more  general  powers 
of  conversatifjn,  for  had  the  topic  enibraced  accept- 
ances, dividends,  bills  down,  or  *  two  months  and  two 
months,'  it  is  amazing  Iioav  eloquent  he  could  have 
been  :  further  than  this,  all  was  sterile  and  barren  as 
the  top  of  Snow  (Ion,  his  intellect  might  have  been 
fatljomed  with  a  feather.  In  the  day  time  1  observ- 
ed a  strange  alteration  in  his  demeanour,  which  made 
me  conclude  he  looked  upon  me  as  a  mere  candle' 
light  acqiiaiJitance,  A  distant  «*  how  ai-e  you  ?"  was 
the  morning  salute.  A  rich  prize  came  into  port, 
the  «  how  are  you"  was  redut  ed  to  a  nod  ;  and  various 
folds  were  added  beneath  h's  chin.  Another  prize 
deprived  me  of  the  significant  nod  ;  the  roly  poly 
ivhich  surrounded  his  thick  neck  nearly  reached  the 
environs  of  his  nostrils,  and  as  he  erected  his  crest 
on  'Change,  crammed  to  the  chin  with  consequence, 
a  wheelbarrow  might  have  passed  between  his  legs, 
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SO  truly  important  was  his  stride.  A  Lancashire 
clown  once  discomposed  the  rigidity  of  his  feelings  hy 
the  following  address,  *<  Your  sarvant  sur."  No 
answer,  but  a  look  of  high  disdain.  <*  Pray  sur  wouM 
yo  be  kind  enough  to  let  me  a  house  in  Lord  street  ?•' 
This  called  forth  an  answer,  because  it  increased  his 
consequence  with  the  hy-standers  ;  and  in  a  surly 
tone  he  replied,  <<  Man,  you  mistake,  I  have  no  houses 
in  Lord-street."  «  No,"  rejoined  the  clown,  with 
peculiar  archness,  **  hy  your  swagger  I  thought  you 
owned  aw  Liverpool."  This  well  applied  chastise- 
ment raised  a  laugh  at  the  QX[\ensQ  of  my  cmidlc-Ught 
acquaintance,  which  1  shall  be  glad  to  hear  he  profited 

I  beg  pardon  of  my  readers  for  this  digression,  and 
turn  my  thoughts  once  more  to  the  unjust  obloquy 
which  does  yet  obtain  among  thousands  against  actors, 
notwithstanding  the  progressive  improvement  in  sci-. 
ence  and  civilisation.  To  add  to  the  illiberal  and  ill- 
grounded  prejudice  the  sons  of  the  drama  have  to  sus- 
tain,the  mental  drudgery  they  are  obliged  to  go  through 
surpasses  what  people  in  generaJ  conceive.  One 
quarter  of  each  day,  except  the  Sabbath,  is  all  he 
can  call  his  own,  and  the  only  portion  of  time  allot- 
ted to  imprint  on  his  memory  the  long  and  laborious 
characters  he  has  to  fill  :  the  other  three  are  spent  in 
the  theatre ;  and  what  is  the  reward  ?  how  is  he  re- 
munerated for  this  incarceration  ?  Why,  as  I  ob- 
served before,  the  wages  of  a  journeyman  tailor  are 
nearly  equal  (setting  benefits  out  of  the  question,  w  hich 
are  but  a  chance,)  to  the  pecuniary  establishment  of 
one,  who  to  fill  his  station  with  credit,  must  [)ossess 
a  comprehensive  mind,  a  refined  genius,  the  education 
of  a  scholar,  with  the  dress  and  address  of  a  gentle- 
man. It  just  now  strikes  me  that  1  have  said  some- 
thing very  like  this  in  one  of  my  former  volumes  : 
however,  let  it  pass,  for  1  have  them  not  to  refer  to  ; 
besiiles,  I  think  these  truths  cannot  be  too  often  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  tiiose  who  think  the  profes- 
sion an  idle  or  an  useless  one,  and  that  any  rubbish 
will  make  an  actor. 
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Possessing,  as  may  have  been  observed  in  the  fore- 
go! nj^  volumes,  a  mind,  though  subject  to  despondence, 
nut  easily  subdued  by  adversity,  and  moderately 
fruirful  in  resources;  1  piiudered  the  length  of  two 
days,  in  no  very  pleasant  state,  on  the  means  of  pre- 
sent subsistence  ;  when  providence,  ever  kind,  pointed 
out  a  plan  which  promised  a  maintenance  at  least, 
during  my  literary  labours. 

The  intervention  of  supernatural  agency  in  human 
affairs  is  thought  by  many  hyperbolical ;  the  wicked 
flourish,  the  virtuous  are  oppressed,  the  tyrant  in- 
creases in  power,  tlie  poor  suffer,  languish,  and  die, 
and  no  inteiference  is  percej)tihle  ;  but  individually 
speaking,  let  a  man  on  his  pillow  take  a  retrospect 
of  his  life,  and  he  will  perceive  a  chain  of  events 
which  I  humbly  presume  carries  conviction  to  the 
mind,  that  a  view  of  general  objects  will  not  perhaps 
always  justify. 

I  liad  often  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  private 
societies  for  the  j)ropagation  of  knowledge,  where  a 
question  ]>reviousiy  proposed  was  i-aiionally  discuss- 
ed, an<l  each  member  had  liberty  to  give  his  free 
and  unsliacklcd  opinion.  Wliy  not  institute  a  public 
assembly  on  the  same  principle?  the  utility  of  such 
meetings  could  not  be  doubted,  and  if  kept  under 
proper  regulations,  would  afford  a  rational,  an  in- 
structive, and  a  mnral  amusement.  Tlie  thought 
was  no  sfjoner  engendered  than  put  in  practice  ;  and 
to  ifs  success  I  am  indi-hted  for  comforts  and  relaxa- 
tions during  my  mental  labuirs,  which  could  in  no 
other  way  liave  been  supplii'd.  Indeed  it  was  almost 
impossiide  an  att(.Mn[>t  of  Ihis  nature  could  fail,  in  a 
town  adviini  ed  in  civilisation  and  refinement  beyond 
any  other  in  the  kingdom,  ex;  opt  the  metropolis. 

1  tried  the  same  pi'ojrct  afterwards  in  Manrhester, 
but  <*  Oh  !  what  a  fallitig  off  wws  there  !"  Whether 
it  iuvts^'  Ironi  pride,  or  a  thirst  after  more  frivolous 
ami  ti  irling  puisuits,  I  know  not,  hut  the  ladies  k«*pt 
a^>of — th(  y  can)e  nd  near  me  ;  on  the  rontrary,  my 
room  at  Liverpool  was  at  least  one  half  filled  by  fe- 
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males  of  the  first  respectability  and  consequence, 
whose  sanction  elevated  my  mind,  and  I  lelt  proud 
in  saying,  tliese,  fairest  of  creation's  works,  are  my 
townsvvomen.  Thus,  gentle  reader,  I  provided  for 
our  daily  wants  ;  thus  1  was  relieved  from  }>resent 
embarrassment,  and  for  tiiis  timely  succour  I  tliank- 
ed  God  with  as  much  devotion  as  a  mcthodist,  thougli 
not  quite  so  loud  ;  and  with  as  much  sincerity  as  a 
quaker,  though  wt  so  silent. 

"  A  gentleman,  a  tradesman,  a  player,  a  publican, 
and  tlie  president  of  a  debating  society  !  what  will  he 
turn  to  next  ?"  many  of  my  severe  observers  will 
ask.  I  will  tell  them.  I  would  turn  to  any  thing 
whereby  the  property  and  moral  principles  of  socie- 
ty are  not  injured.  <'  I  must  eat  by  my  honour  and 
appetite ;"  and  my  stomach,  like  myself,  has  so 
strong  a  propensity  for  independence,  though  but  a 
bread  and  cheese  one,  that  it  can  eat  an  homely  meal 
with  greater  relish,  when  acquired  by  my  own  ef- 
forts, than  a  sumptuous  dinner  at  the  expense  of 
other  people. 

The  poor  boy,  witli  a  brush  for  his  stock  in  trade, 
and  a  chimney  for  his  warehouse,  may  be  a  better 
and  a  more  useful  member  of  society,  than  the  sine- 
cure sycophant,  who  receives  thousands  from  tlie  la- 
bours of  tlje  poor,  for  voting  aw^y  their  liberties  and 
lives  ^  or  the  speculative  tradesman,  wlif)  sports  with 
the  property  of  others,  and  in  his  downfall  ruins  ma- 
ny. «  But  then  the  respectability  of  the  calling." 
liis  is  thp  most  respectable,  who,  with  much  good 
does  the  least  injury  ; — ergo,  poor  sweep  has  the  ad- 
vantage. 

When  first  I  mounted  the  president's  chair,  "This 
is  an  odd  mode  of  gaining  a  liveliliood,"  thought  I, 
but  not  therefore  wrong,  or  worse  than  others.  Look 
through  the  multiplicity  of  trades  and  professions, 
witli  which  this  mercantile  town  abounds,  and  cacli 
will  have  its  foul  and  fair  side.  Tliere  are  but  two 
exceptions  I  can  at  this  moment  recollect,  one  is  that 
ill-rewarded  character  an  instructor  of  youth,  the 
12 
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other  a  practical  minister  of  the  gospel ;  take  the 
rest  in  reii^ular  succession,  and  I  believe  it  wiH'-be 
found  they  all  add,  either  to  the  luxury,  dissipation, 
or  de[)ravity  of  mankind  ;  and  yet  they  have  all  their 
uses,  and  1  should  hope,  eventually  work  together  for 
the  general  good. 

I  was  hni  into  these  reflections  by  the  sarcasms  of 
my  friend  Smirk,  the  bookseller.  *<  Do  you  com- 
pa!"e,"  said  he,  **  the  mean  and  paltry  occupation  of  j 
a  debating  club,  to  the  useful,  respectable,  and  learn-  "^ 
ed  business  of  a  bookseller?"  **  Tljat  it  is  useful  I 
allow  ;  that  it  is  respectable  no  one  can  deny  ;  but 
how  learned  ?  A  >  ery  ignorant  man  may  vend  the 
pnjduce  of  otiier  people's  brains.  1  think  I  recollect 
an  anecdote  that  bears  very  near  upon  this  point ;— - 
The  rierk  employed  by  a  friend  of  mine  in  Manches- 
ter, (the  proprietor  of  a  weekly  journal)  was  one  Sa- 
turday seated  at  his  little  window,  distributing  papers 
with  orje  hand,  and  receiving  sixpences  with  the 
other,  when  a  country  customer,  no  mean  politician, 
called  as  usual,  and  impatient  for  the  news,  thus  ad- 
dressed the  retailer  of  it — "  Well,  what  are  the 
Danes  doing  now  ?" 
<»The  Danes!" 

^<  Aye,  how  are  they  going  on  ?"  -*: 

*<  Oh  !  the  Danes  !  Why  they  are  going  on  very 
well,  but  they  have  dissolved  partnership;  one  of  | 
them  keeps  a  shop  in  Market  street-lane,  and  the 
other  at  Stockport."*  Though  it  does  not  necessa- 
rily follow,  that  a  bookseller  should  be  a  man  of  ta- 
lents, they  ought,  above  all  others,  to  promote  enqui- 
ry and  investigation  ;  for  if  there  was  no  controversy 
or  difference  of  opinion,  the  sale  of  books  would  di- 
minish, and  the  trade  be  reduced  to  a  mere  nothing. 
If  enquiry  after  truth  be  admissible,  and  that  every 
thinking  man  allows,  then  the  discussion  of  proptt* 
subjects  in  a  debating  club,  as  you  call  it,  must  have 


•  The  brothers'  names  are  Dean,  which  is  invariably  pronoun- 
ced  f>ane  in  Lancashire.  « 
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a  good  tendency  ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  instructive,  and 
calls  into  action  that  great  attribute  of  man,  reason ; 
bestowed  by  a  beneficent  God,  to  distinguish  him  from 
the  brute.  But  allowing  every  thing  to  tlie  ghirious 
liberty  of  the  press,  and  tlie  channel  through  which 
it  flows,  yet  when  I  find  tiiis  fountain  of  erudition  de- 
graded into  a  drug  shop,  injuring  the  property,  and 
ruining  the  constitution,  by  the  sale  of  quack  medi- 
cines, into  the  purchase  of  which  the  credulous  are 
led  by  blazing  bills  at  the  coriier  of  every  street; 
when  1  find  this  repository  for  learning  prostituted 
to  the  purpose  of  Ifgal  gambling,  where  hundreds  are 
attracted  by  the  assurances  of  Good  Luck,  to  spend 
their  last  sliilling;  I  say,  when  these  times  are  con- 
sidered, I  think  my  calling  the  more  innocent  of  the 
two." 

My  fricMid  Smirk,  during  this  harangue,  impa- 
tiently rolled  about  his  little  black  eyes,  stroked  his 
chin,  adjusted  his  monstrous  craw,  and  prepared  for 
a  iTply. 

**  A  bookseller,  sir,"  said  he,  tal^ng  the  skirts  of 
his  coat  under  each  arm,  and  aHvaticing  his  poste- 
riors to  the  fire—"  a  bookseller  is  not  to  be  put  in 
competition  with  stage-players,  decayed  publicans, 
and  managers  of  disputing  clubs.  Men  of  the  first 
respectability  follow  the  business;  and  if  other  branches 
are  attached  to  it,  they  are  institutions  sanctioned  by 
the  laws  of  our  country,  and  none  but  a  disaffected 
mind  would  cavil  at  them.  The  lottery,  besides  bene- 
fiting the  state,  has  enriched  many  individuals.  This 
very  day  a  sixteentii  of  twenty  pounds  came  to  our 
office  ;  and  the  medicines  you  call  pernicious  are  of 
the  greatest  utility,  or  think  you  our  customers  would 
purciiase  them  ?  We  have  noronnexitm,  or  concern, 
but  with  the  most  lettered  and  moral  classes  ofs(»cie- 
ty  ;  not  like  the  playhouse,  wliich  depends  for  sup- 
port on  pimps  and  prostitutes."  This  eulogium  on 
the  virtue  and  morality  of  his  trade  and  customers, 
was  interrupte^by  a  meagre,  sallow  looking,  tawdry 
dressed  female,  who,  putting  down  four  and  sixpence;, 
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asked,  in  a  faint  voice,  for  «<  a  box  of  Leake's  pills.'* 
Smirk  flew  to  obey  the  order — enquired  if  the  last 
had  answered  expectation — vvraj)ped  the  box  witli  a 
twist — rubbed  his  hands^ — bowed- — 'and  wished  her 
,^()«)d  moinin.ic;.  After  tiiis  it  was  useless  to  renew 
the  contest  ;  demonstration  liad  given  the  lie  to  his 
assertions  ;  so  he  sat  down  to  his  desk,  and  1  return- 
ed home  to  the  comfort  of  a  good  dinner,  not  less 
palatable  on  account  of  the  means  by  which  it  was 
obtained. 

What  a  tale  has  time  told  here  !  From  a  degree  of 
misery  human  nature  could  scarcely  support,  to 
comforts,  long  untasted,less  expected,  and  singularly 
accomplished.  Are  these  things  the  work  of  chance? 
or  does  iiifinite  inlelligence  condescend  to  notice  the 
motions  of  a  mite  ?  The  tell  tale,  time,  has  convin- 
ced me  of  the  latter  ;  there  is  no  sophistry  in  her  ar- 
guments ;  long  intimacy  inclines  her  to  unfold  many- 
truths  that  the  mind  of  man  could  not  before  give 
credit  to  ;  she  always  tells  a  true  tale  :  and  I  thank  my 
friend,  Harnj  SidflonSf  for  so  excellent  a  motto. 
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CHAP.  III. 


.ENOUGH'S  AS  GOOD  AS  A  FEAST." 

ANONYMOUS, 


I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world, 

A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  his  part." 

Merchant  of  Vekice. 


««  Oh  tliat  mine  enemy  would  write  a  book  V  If  it 
were  proper  to  wish  a  particular  evil  to  an  invete- 
rate foe,  1  would  echo  the  sentence,  <«  let  him  write 
a  book."  To  write  a  good  book  requires  j^enius, 
knowledge  of  the  world,  learning,  and  assiduity,  and 
when  it  meets  with  success,  the  satisfaction  resulting 
from  it  is  ample  remuneration  ;  *«  where  then  is  the 
great  misery  attendant  on  writing  a  book?"  would 
be  tlie  general  observation.  When  I  speak  of  remu- 
neration, apply  it  only,  gentle  reader,  to  the  man, 
who,  setting  aside  emnknuent,  writes  for  amusemt'ot, 
or  a  love  of  fame.  Liifle  do  the  world  imagine,  what 
an  author,  wlio  writes  foi-  subsistence,  hastoencoun- 
tei* ;  Ihe  days  and  nigi»ts  «)f  brain-bewihlering  study, 
tlie  (isffiruity  to  please  himself,  tU*^  still  more  arduous 
task  to  please  others ;  the  doubts  which  cross  his 
his  mind,  whilst  laboming,  of  its  ultimate  suci  ess, 
and  the  lash  of  rritirs  wlien  the  work  is  finished,  ren- 
der the  impossibility  of  iin  aileqiiate  peru?iiary  (-om- 
pensation  obvious  ;  at  h'ast,  it  obtains  that  beating 
with  me,  and,  in  this  view,  I  do  fiot  wish  my  greatest 
enemy  so  ill  as  to  he  obliged  to  write  for  brearl.  Not 
that  I,  individually,  have  cause  for  complaint;  the 
profits  of  the  Itinerant  exceeded  my  most  sanguine 
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expectations,  but  I  liRve  no  bookseller  to  thank  for 
tliat ;  the  cirrlo  of  my  friends  and  acquaintance  was  so 
extensive,  and  my  life  known  to  have  been  so  chequered 
and  eventful,  that  amtmgst  those  alone,  the  sah*  pro- 
duced a  liandsome  sum,  and  the  popularity  of  the 
Work  did  the  rest. 

In  twelve  months  after  I  entered  my  new  habita- 
tion, the  first  part  of  the  Itinerant  was  ready  for 
circulation ;  and  I  was  so  stupidly  ignorant  as  not  to 
suspect  there  would  be  difficulties  in  procuring  a 
publisher.  I  had  an  idea  that  any  bookseller  would 
jump  at  an  offer  where  there  would  he  no  risk,  and 
the  pi'ofits  enormous  ;  but  after  applying  to  four  res- 
pectable houses,  I  began  to  tiiink  its  only  sale  woidd 
be  at  my  own  residence,  in  Liverpofd.  One  book- 
seller brought  Joseph  Surface  to  mv  mind  ;  his  re- 
fusal was  conveyed  iu  such  smo.)tl.  and  obliging 
terms,  beginning  and  ending  with  **  Dear  sir,"  though 
we  were  utter  strangers  to  eacli  other.  The  second 
had  such  a  multiplicity  of  business  upon  his  hands, 
he  would  not  engage  in  any  new  speculation.  The 
third  had  never  heard  either  of  the  work  or  its  author, 
therefore  declined  my  off*er;  and  the  fourth  never 
published  any  thing  he  did  not  himself  print.  In  tins 
dilemma,  a  r«spe(  table  acquaintauce,  lately  settled 
in  London  as  a  printer,  came  across  my  mind  ;  to 
him  I  pointed  out  my  difficulties,  which  with  friend- 
ly kindness  he  relieved  by  return  of  post,  and  set- 
tled the  publication  with  Taylor  and  Hessey,  in 
Fleet-street,  who  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  under- 
taking. 

Tlie  rapid  sale  of  tl)e  Itinerant  gave  me  so  strong 
a  tinctui'e  of  tlje  furoi'  scribendii  that  1  turned  my 
thoughts  towards  the  drama.  «*  You  are  a  veteran 
in  experience,"  cried  one,  «»  and  certainly  actors,  who 
study  effect,  ought  to  paint  it  better  than  other  men." 
Tliis  sounds  like  a  truth,  but  I  believe  general  ex- 
perience gives  it  the  lie.  The  best  dramatic  w  riters 
we  have,  or  ever  had,  with  a  few  exceptions,  knew 
nothing  of  the  practical  part  of  the  stage.  Shaks- 
peare  indeed,  for  a  short  time  filled  a  subaltern  station 
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in  one  of  the  theatres,  but  I  do  not  conceive  his  plays 
would  have  suffered  any  diminution  of  merit,  had  he 
been,  like  bis  . ontemporaries,  a  mere  tl»e(»rist  ;  and 
our  modern  dramatists  undoubtedly  favour  my  opi- 
nion ;  for  except  Mrs.  Inrhbald,  1  do  not  know  any 
writer  of  eminence,  v^ho  has  followed  the  stage  pro- 
fessioniilly.  Returning:  from  tbis  short  digression, 
whirb  the  rt^ader  may  place  in  a  parenthesis  without 
detriment  to  the  work,  I,  in  conjunction  with  my 
little  v\ife,  wrote  the  plots  of  two  comedies — of  which 
more  hereafter,  and  with  assiduous  application,  pre- 
paid them,  as  I  fondly  hoped,  for  representation. 
M«;in  time  1  was  favoured  with  letters  from  various 
pans  of  the  kinejdom,  congratulating  me  upon  the 
success  of  my  Itinerant,  bigldy  gratifyirjg  to  me  as 
an  author,  and  demonstrative  of  the  good  will  of  the 
several  writers.  Perhaps  1  may  be  accused  of  vanity 
by  inserting  a  few  of  then< ;  but  if  I  know  mysrlf, 
gratitude  is  the  prevailing  principle,  thougli  even  va- 
nity might  find  an  excuse  in  the  undoubted  respecta- 
bility of  my  correspondents. 


«  Sir, 

««  I  have  just  received  the  three  volumes  of  the 
Itinerant,  the  first  of  which  I  had  seen  some  time 
since,  and  was  much  entertained  by  its  perusal. 

"  Of  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  the  dedi- 
cation, I  assure  you  1  am  fully  sensible ;  and  should 
indeed  be  highly  gratified  could  I  flatter  myself  that 
I  am  as  well  entitled  to  the  favourable  opinion  you 
have  expressed  of  me,  as  I  am  anxious  to  deserve  it. 

<«  The  inch>sed  you  will  please  to  accept,  as  the 
subscription  for  my  set ;  but  it  is  so  far  from  being 
a  ( ompensation,  that  it  is  not  an '  equivaletjt  for 
your  mother's  letter  of  two  lines,  in  the  first  volume. 

<*  With  my  best  wishes  for  your  future  success  in 
life,  1  remain,  «*  Sir, 

"  Your  very  faithful  and  obdt.  servt. 

«  W.  KOSCOE. 
ftLiverpoolf  25th  June,  1808." 
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*i  Bristol,  May  10th,  UOS. 
«  Dear  sir, 

»*  Ym  only  do  me  justice  in  supposin.aj  I  should 
take  tie  most  tVi<  niil>  interest  in  any  matter  t!»at 
rel.it(^8  r<»  your  welfare,  and  1  trust  no  imputation  of 
nei^Krt  has  ^laui  ed  across  your  mind,  from  the  de- 
layed U(  knii^\l«'d,;i^inpnt  ol  your  lettet- and  hook  ;  being 
in  Wiltshire  on  a  visit  when  your  parcel  arrived, 
will  ucrount  for  my  silenc  e. 

**  [  was  very  happy  to  hear  from  you,  and  the  pe- 
rusal of  your  book  gave  me  much  pleasure. 

<<  My  old  friend  turned  author  ! ! 

••  *  Half  way  down 
"  •  Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire — dreadful  trade.' 

<«  You  have  acquitted  yourself  well  upon  these 
7vhite  cliffs  that  overhang  the  roaring  sea;  and  like 
the  mariner  and  the  fisherman,  labouring  to  gain  an 
honest  livelihood,  you  buffet  the  tempestuous  deep  ; 
and  though  supremely  alarmed  as  you  must  be,  by 
rocks,  promontories,  and  all  the  varied  snares  of  the 
ocean,  yet  I  trust  your  little  bark  will  arrive  at  length 
safe  into  port.  Had  1  the  wand  of  Prospero,  that 
should  be  the  case,  but  your  own  merit  will  prove  no 
mean  pilot. 

♦*  I  think  you  have  cauglit  the  Shandean  mantle, 
and  it  hangs  very  gracefully  about  your  shoulders; 
the  sanie  candour*,  the  same  philanthr'(>i)y,  unshack- 
led by  rules  of  art,  that  used  to  embellish  the  con- 
ver'sation  of  my  friend,  on  our  little  attic  even- 
ings, shines  through  his  work,  and  must  excite  cor- 
rcKpondent  emotions  in  congeni:il  minds.  Fr'om  a 
judicious  distiibuiion  of  light  and  shade,  of  humour- 
ous and  pathetic,  the  toute  ensemble  will  prove  more 
than  caviare  to  the  general  ear.  I  tiTtubled  at  your 
fii'st  exhibitiorr  as  manager/  W(  11  might  poor  Tony 
say,  «  your  heart  was  not  hai'd  er^jugli.'  What  a 
situation  for  one,  vvhoin  nature  at  that  period,  had 
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left  entirely  defenceless,  to  the  depredations  of  knaves 
and  rogues  in  buckram  suits — but  still,  such  a  wife 
and  such  a  friend,  are  competent  to  disarm  fortune  in 
her  most  relentless  garb  ;  and  cause  the  arrows  of 
adversity  to  drop,  like  those  of  aged  Friam,  ere  they 
can  fully  reach  the  destined  mark. 

<«  No  wonder  the  undertaking  in  Dukc-strcctstands^ 
atj  accursed,  in  your  calender.  That  ignominious 
scheme,  knowing  your  feelings,  at  once  and  invari- 
ably excited  my  surprise  and  abhorrence.  But  every 
man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the  plastic  hand  of  nature  never  designed  you  to 
excel  in  Boniface. 

"I  am  going  into  South  Wales  for  the  summery 
in  the  course  of  the  winter  I  shall  be  in  town,  where 
it  vvould  afford  me  the  utmost  pleasure  to  meet  )'ou, 
for  I  have  n\uch  to  say ;  we  live  in  troublous  times, 
and  what  can  be  expected  but  to  see  tijem  worse  ? 
The  gigantic  strides  of  the  modern  Alexander  are 
but  feebly  repelled  by  a  corrupt  government,  and  a 
besotted  people. — No  empire  can  stand  long  under 
existing  circumstances— ^nothing  but  some  great  af- 
fliction will  restore  us  to  our  senses — -but  'lut  more 

preaching.     G ,  I  believe,  is  affronted   with 

me,  and  witli  reason  ;  I  ought  to  have  written,  and 
my  sin  is  ever  before  me.  Be  you  my  advocate,  and 
remember  me  to  him  most  kindly  ;  tho  iwAh  is,  I 
thought  to  have  been  in  Liverpool  this  sjjjiiig,  but 
am  disappointed  ;  tell  him,  my  regard  for  him  molts 
no  feather, — No  created  being  is  more  cnlpahh',  or 
more  full  of  faults  than  I  am,  and  as  to  reformation, 
it  dies  away  with  me  like  a  miser's  Ijope.  UenuMn- 
ber  me  to  the  best  of  wives,  in  the  best  possible 
manner,  and  be  assured  that  I  remain  in  very  trutlj, 
«  Your's, 

«  THOS.  CROSS. 

<«  P.  S.  I  shall  lefive  Bristol  in  the  course  of  a  fort- 
night, previous  to  which  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to 
hear  from  you.  Old  winter  has  had  a  long  frolic  in 
the  lap  of  spring,^* 
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<*  My  dear  sir, 

<<  I  am  obliged  to  you  f«r  your  memoirs,  and 
feel  mortified  to  inclose  you  a  note  for  one  pound, 
when  I  should  have  been  happy  to  send  you  one  tor 
twenty. 

<*  Mr.  C is  now  at  Liverpool,  but  wl»en  he 

returns,  1  will  put  into  iiis  hand  your  obliging  letter 
to  me. 

•'<  If  [  can  get  off  a  few  copies,  I  will  do  it  with 
pleasure,  but  I  dare  not  promise  myself  much  success  ; 
most  religious  people,  you  are  aware,  would  not  pe- 
ruse a  work  of  lisat  cast;  /iiave  done  it  with  pleasure, 
and  hope  with  profit,  for  I  wish  to  see  human  life  on 
all  sides,  and  those  scenes,  which  it  were  dangerous 
in  ourselves  to  witness,  to  the  reflecting  mind  must 
afford  information,  in  the  description  of  living  actors. 
1  iiave  put  it  into  my  children's  hands,  as  an  antidote, 

and  my  unhappy  B is  a  warning  beacon.     He  is 

alive,  and  I  hope  well,  though  a  few  years  ago  he 
was  deranged,  and  but  for  tiie  intervention  of  fiiends, 
must  have  closed  his  days  in  St.  Luke's,  or  a  work- 
house. 

<»  You  have  seen  much  of  life,  and  something  of  the 
religious  world  ;  but  when  religion  is  viewed  through 
the  tnediiim  of  any  sect  of  her  professors,  she  will 
appear,  more  or  less,  with  false  colours  and  distorted 
features.  Let  us  contemj)late  Christianity  as  it  is 
taught  by  the  inspired  |)enman,  and  we  shall  possess 
that  which  shall  bear  us  out  in  life  and  death.  The 
hair  is  turning  grey  on  my  head,  my  nerves  are 
shaken,  my  limbs  decay  in  vigour,  and  1  have  a 
thousand  warnings  that  C  am  advancing  fast  into  the 
vale  of  life ;  such  intimations  you  cannot  be  without; 
may  we  both  be  w arned,  and  declining  all  other  parts 
in  this  noisy,  passin.i;  scene,  may  it  be  our  effort  to 
live  and  die  sincere  christians!  God  bless  you,  my 
dear  R — ,  your  good  wife,  and  your  old  school  fellow 
and  sincere  friend, 

«  MELVILLE  HORNE. 
*i Macclesjidd,  loth  July^  1808." 
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<f  With  a  heavy  atmosj)here  oppressing;  me,  a  heavy 
heart  aiding  it — a  light  purse,  in  friendly  sympathy 
with  a  light  head — thus  furnished,  I  am  placed  to 
assure  my  friends,  notwithstanding  i\\y  silence,  they 
have  heen  ever  present  to  my  thoughts  and  foremost 
in  my  good  wishes.  I  had  nothing  pleasant  to  com- 
municate, consequently,  like  some  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers, 1  esteemed  silence  a  virtue. 

«*  The  arrival  of  Mr.  Romney  without  a  line  of 
introduction,  to  be  sure,  gave  me  a  hit  of  a  twitch  for 
having  seemingly  neglec  ted  his  friend  Mr.  liyley  ; 
hut  the  more  I  converseil  with  him,  the  more  he  let  me 
into  tiie  mind  of  his  travelling  companion,  the  afore- 
said Mr.  Ryley,  and  the  more  confidence  I  felt  that 
I  should  readily  meet  \^ith  pardon  from  one,  who, 
had  he  heen  circumstanced  like  myself,  would  be  as 
apt  to  neglect  the  application  to  pen  and  ink,  as  I 
have  heen.  So  mudi  foi- apology.  I  assure  you  that 
Mr.  Romney  has  afforded  me  no  small  share  of  amuse- 
ment, and,  although  I  very  much  applaud  his  gipsey 
invention,  and  his  delineation  of  his  romantic  friend 
Camelford;  yet,  I  must  candidly  say,  1  take  more 
pleasure  in  listening  to  the  stories  where  he  is  more 
immediately  the  hero ;  and  1  really  think  his  Lanca- 
shire servant,  amongst  the  Welch  jumpers,  would  have 
done  credit  to  the  genius  of  Smollet.  So  much  for 
criticism. 

««  I  saw  F the  other  day  ;  he  is  at  present  illa- 

niinating  the  hemisphere  of  Berwick  with  his  astifc- 
rous  coruscations — can  your  friend  Lubricate  beat 
that? — I  expect  he  will  be  here  in  the  course  of  this 
blessed  sabbath,  or  to-morrow,  on  his  return  to  Glas- 
gow. At  his  bent  fit  there,  he  played  Lord  Ogleby, 
and  made  Wewitzer,  as  Canton,  carry  with  him  con- 
tinually a  guitar,  and  every  exit  F made  was 

with  a  French  song,  accompanied  by  the  Swiss  on 
liis  instrument !  He  justifies  it  by  a  passage  from  the 
play,  wherein  it  is  mentioned,  that  Lord  Uglt'iy  was 
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heard  singiiig  French  airs  with  Canton,  under  the 
walnut  tree.  But  I  fancy,  ftom  that  very  passage, 
the  author  meant  to  confine  his  Lordship's  musical 
ahilitles  to  tlie  walnut  tree.  Besides,  I  rather  think, 
if  two  old  men  were  to  make  themselves  so  singularly 
conspicuous  in  a  private  house,  their  next  change 
would  he,  into  a  mad  house  ! — But  you  know  him. 

*«  1  was  very  happy  to  hear  of  your  success  in  the 
presidential  clmir  during  the  winter  ;  I  helieve  1  must 
turn  my  thoughts  that  way  ruyself,  for  I  have  not,  as 
yet,  concluded  any  engagement,  nor  do  I  know  at 
present,  how  I  am  to  be  disposed  of. 

<»Now,  whether  you  are  at  Buxton  or  Liverpool, 
hang  me  if  I  know ;  for  to  s  ive  up  the  pleasures  of 
the  delightful  mountains  of  Derbyshire  ! — would  be  a 
stretc!)  of  privation  1  am  not  inclined  to  give  you 
credit  for.  So  here  goes  for  Buxton.  This  paper 
hears  tlie  good  wishes  of  myself  and  Rib,  to  yourself 
and  Mrs.  R — ,  and  believe  me  truly, 
«  Your's, 

«ROBT.  MAN  SELL. 

i(  Edinburgh,  7tJi  Aug,  1808. 

"  The  Theatre  closes  Sept.  6th,  and  there's  a  va- 
cation until  21st  of  November  ! ! !  Pleasant  enough." 


«(  Jfewcasfle-npon'Tyne,  Mg,  6,  1808. 
ii  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  liave  sent  tlie  books  you  directed  to  me,  to 
the  different  booksellers,  and  iiave,  myself  been  much 
amused  by  their  perusal.  I  think  it  a  very  proper 
publication  on  your  own  account,  and  hope  you  will 
reap  profit  from  it;  to  me,  it  was  most  particularly 
entertaining,  because,  I  am  so  wc'l  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  persons  mentioned.  To  enter  into  the 
ebservations  I  could  make  would  fill  a  volume,  I  shall, 
therefore,  only  mention,  that  1  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  the  story  of  Camelford  is  too  highly  painted, 
and,  in  many  instances  fictitious.       I  never  read  so 
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distressing  a  narrative  as  the  Dumb  Man  ;  and, 
which  makes  it  more  so,  it  carries  truth  on  the  face 
of  it.  The  great  error  of  your  life,  was  not  accept- 
ing the  double  which  roused  your  pride  so  much  ;  had 
you  done  so,  I  have  not  a  doubt  you  would  liave 
succeeded  King,  and,  at  iWis  moment,  have  been  in 
affluence  ;  but  of  all  the  difticulties  you  have  expe- 
rienced, none  are  equal  to  the  situation  in  which  the 
reader  is  left  to  .suppose  you  are  in  at  present — this 
is  most  cruel — after  foUowiug  you  through  so  many 
pages,  not  to  lind  you  comfortable  at  last — as  you 
must  have  found  means  to  extricate  yourself,  or  how 
could  you  have  published  the  book,  and  lived  in  the 
respectable  manner  I  understand  you  have  done. 

«*  As  to  S —  K — ,  he  is  upon  a  worse  scheme  than 
ever  you  undertook,  and  has  squandered  thousands, 
which  I  fear  the  business  will  never  repay  him. 

a  I  beg  to  be  most  kindly  remembered  to  y(»ur 
wife,  and  sincerely  hope  you  may  both  live  and  en- 
joy a  comfortable  suffiriency  together,  before  the  cur- 
tain drops  over  your  mental  parts,  I  feel  a  wish  to 
converse  with  you,  that  will  never  be  gratified,  1 
doubt ;  however,  be  assured  of  the  sincere  regard  to 
both,  of         <<  Dear  sir, 

"  Your  friend, 

^*  SARAH  HODGSON." 

'^  Sir, 

I  received  your  very  entertaining  work,  which 
I  trust  will  yield  you  considerable  profit,  as  it  cannot 
fail  to  afford  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

"  I  fin.l  you  have  thought  proper  to  introduce  my 
humble  self  into  the  Itinerant;  as  it  was  equally  un- 
expected as  flattering,  I  beg  your  acceptance  of  the 
five  guinea  note  inclosed,  and  wish  that  hap})iness  and 
affluence  may  be  your  attendant  througli  this  risgged 
path  of  life.  <•  1  am,  Sir, 

«  Your  humble  servant, 

*.  3.  SOLOMON. 
«  Gilead  House,  9Mh  July,  1816." 
K2 
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I  Iiad  just  looked  out  another  bundle  of  letters,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  separatini^  the  ore  from  the  dross ; 
when  my  little  monitor  and  amanuensis,  in  a  tone  that 
savoured  of  rebellion,  informed  me,  « that  she  neither 
could,  nor  would  copy  any  more  letters;  that  if  my 
vanity  was  not  satisfied  with  what  had  been  already 
said,  she  was  sure  my  readers'  patience  would  beex- 
liausted;  and  that  I  had  better  make  a  separate  pub- 
lication, under  the  title  of  <  Correspondence ;  or. 
Food  for  Vain  Minds  ;'  which  if  printed  in  a  hand- 
Some  octavo  volume,  hotpressed — "a  rivulet  of  text 
flowing  througli  a  meadow  of  margin"— and  my  own 
head  by  way  of  frontispiece,  the  work,  according  to 
the  price  of  a  recent  publication,  would  be  well  worth 
a  guinea ;  besides  edifying  and  amusing  the  public 
with  letters  from  an  heterogeneous  group  of  managers 
and  actors,  physicians  and  quack  doctors,  clergymen 
of  the  established  church  and  methodist  preachers, 
swindlers  and  members  of  parliament,  &c.  &c.  &c." 

Finding  Ann  resolute,  1  compromised  the  matter 
by  tying  up  and  returning  all  my  papers  to  their 
dusty  repository,  except  two  letters  from  Miss  Se- 
ward, which  she  agreed  to  copy,  <«  more"  she  said, 
*<  as  a  drawback  upon  my  vanity,  than  from  any 
other  motive.  But,"  continued  my  wife,  "  since  you 
are  bent  upon  exposing  yourself,  I  think  Miss  Se- 
ward's epistles  will  be  more  clearly  understood,  by 
introducing  your  own  application  ;  in  short,  giving 
the  four  letters  in  regular  succession."  To  this  1 
agreed,  and  here  they  are. 

"Madam, 

«  To  have  been  in  the  slightest  degree  no- 
ticed by  your  patronage,  I  esteem  one  of  the  most 
flattering  circumstances  of  my  life  ;  and  although  my 
unfortunate  situation,  for  such  I  must  call  it,  pre- 
vented the  presumption  of  enquiry,  I  have  frequently 
felt  a  wish  to  know,  whether  health,  the  greatest  of 
all  earthly  blessings,  still  renders  your  life  as  plea- 
sing to  yourself,  as  it  is  valuable  to  those  who  form 
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j'our  society,  and  are  favoured  with  your  friendship; 
and  although  a  mercenary  motive  prompts  this  intru- 
sion, I  hope  it  will  be  no  improbable  conclusion  to 
suppose,  that,  had  I  esteemed  myself  equal  to  the 
task,  and  in  a  situation  of  life  that  would  have  enti- 
tled me  to  the  favour,  your  correspondence  would 
*}jave  been  an  indulgence  of  the  most  grateful  kind. 

<«  I  take  the  liberty,  madam,  of  sending  the  first 
volume  of  the  Itinerant;  the  work  will  be  completed 
in  June,  when  I  shall  have  the  honour  of  calling  with 
it,  on  my  way  to  London ;  mean  time,  if  it  suit  your 
convenience  to  procure  a  few  subscribers,  it  will  be 
an  obligation. 

"A judgment  like  yours,  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  as 
merciful  as  it  is  powerful ;  not  examining  with  the 
strict  eye  of  ciiticism  a  first  effyrt,  wjiich  the  pres- 
sure of  uiany  unpleasant  circumstances,  rendered  too 
])romature  to  bear  any  marks  of  perfection. — As  my 
first-born,  I  commit  it  to  your  attention;  and,  though 
not  the  legitimate  offspring  of  science  or  literature,  I 
trust  you  will  find  it  a  natural  child,  whose  gambols 
may  serve  to  relax  the  imagination  after  more  solid 
studies. 

««  Setting  every  paltry,  pecuniary  motive  aside,  I 
know  few  circumstances  that  would  flatter  my  vani- 
ty, more  than  your  approbation.  In  anxious  doubt, 
and  with  very  sincere  wishes  for  your  health  and 
happiness,  I  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  myself, 
«  Madam, 
«<  Your  obliged  and  very  faithful  servant, 

**  S.  W.  R 

a  Liverpool  ^pril  20,  1808." 


i^Litchfeld,  May  1,  ISOS, 
i<  Sir, 

<<  Pardon  my  observing,  that  it  is  only  those  who 
liave  celebrity,  professional,  or  literary,  that  possess 
a  sliadow  of  right  to  tax  their  acquaintance  and  the 
public,  with  their  own  biography. 
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"It  would  be  an  injury  to  those  who  have  long  as- 
sailed, and  who  yet  assail  me  in  this  way,  and  in  a 
more  modest  manner,  were  ray  name  to  appear  in 
subscription  to  the  written  life  of  a  person  much  less 
distin.i^uislied  than  themselves. 

"  My  income  is  but  competent  to  my  establish- 
ment, after  a  portion  has  been  set  apart  for  subscrip-' 
tion  to  the  writings  either  of  my  personal  friends  or 
authors  of  7iote.  If  I  were  to  pass  that  limit,  and 
comply  with  the  request  of  all  who  ask  my  contribu- 
tion, I  should  deeply  feel  the  inconvenience,  and  one- 
fourth  of  my  annual  fortune  would  not  answer  the 
demands.  You,  sir,  do  not  even  ask  my  consent  to 
enrol  me  on  your  list,  but  seem  to  consider  me  as  a 
subscriber,  and  expect  me  to  draw  upon  my  acquain- 
tance in  support  of  a  claim  so  utterly  unfounded.  If 
I  were  not  to  decline  doing  this,  even  for  the  writings 
of  my  friends,  and  for  authors  of  eminence,  I  should 
be  shunned  like  a  bailiff  by  my  acquaintance  here  ; 
since,  though  they  would  refuse  my  solicitation,  re- 
fusal is  always  ajar  upon  the  feelings  of  the  refuser. 

<*  The  only  comedian  I  recollect  to  have  known, 
of  the  name  of  R ,  was  one,  who  was  with  a  com- 
pany of  Itinerants,  in  Litchfield,  between  1780  and 
1790,  He  seldom,  if  ever,  appeared  on  the  stage 
through  illness  and  want  of  theatrical  talents,  though 
a  well  behaved  sensible  man.  His  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  !ate  Mr.  Frodsham,  manager  of  the  York 
tlieatre,  was  a  very  pleasing  actress.  Strongly  re- 
commended to  me,  I  sometimes  asked  herself  and 
husband  to  dinner.  I  heard  tliat  he  died  soon  after 
he  left  Litchfield,  and  that  the  widow  had  married 
again. 

<*  Had  that  Mr.  R — -been  living,  my  acquaintance 
with  him  was  too  slight,  too  evidently  on   his  wife's 
account,  to  have  jjistified  the  liberty   in  him,   which 
you  have  taken  with  me. 
*»  I  am,  sir, 

<•'  Your  humble  servant, 

««ANNA  SEWARD/' 
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<«  Liverpool,  Maij  4,  1808. 

♦^  Madam, 

«  I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  which  artuates 
me  once  more  to  intrude  upon  your  leisure,  and  to 
explain  away,  if  possible,  what  appears  to  imve  been 
an  impertinence,  very  tar  from  my  thougiits. 

"  I  take  blame  to  myself,  for  not  havin.ej  been  more 
explicit;  had  my  letter  been  explanatory,  perhaps  it 
might  in  some  degree  have  softened  the  severity  of 
your  reply,  and  saved  me  a  part  of  the  mortification 
I  acknowledge  to  have  felt,  without  having  deserved, 
except  in  the  circumstance  of  troubling  you  with  my 
subscription  list,  for  which  fi'eedom  1  beg  your  par- 
don. 

«  I  am  by  no  means,  madam,  inclined  to  yield  that 
implicit  obedience  to  the  aristocracy  of  literature,  on 
which  you  lay  so  much  stress.  It  is  possible,  nay,  it 
is  a  fact,  that  the  biography  of  an  individual,  without 
celebrity  in  the  republic  of  letters,  may  force  as  great 
a  claim  on  public  attention,  as  that  of  Johnson,  Gold- 
smith, Savage  or  Darwin ;  and  ^^ith  respect  to  pro- 
fessional celebrity,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  me- 
moirs of  celebrated  theatrical  characters — Foote,  Lee 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Baddely,  Mrs.  Crouch,  &c. — What  are 
they  ?  a  farrago  of  nonsense,  Grub-street  catch-pen- 
nies, that  would  never  have  been  read,  but  for  the 
names  of  the  people  they  w^ere  meant  to  celebrate. 

«  The  few  pleasant  and  useful  Ijours  1  vspent  in  your 
society,  \V\\\  never  be  effaced  from  my  mind,  but  my 
vanity  is  considerably  hurt  by  finding  myself  so  to- 
tally unknown,  that,  even  by  name^  you  can  only  re- 
cognise one  R — ,  and  that  one,  I  have  not  the  small- 
est ambition  to  personate. 

«The  insignificant  individual  who  has  had  the  teme- 
rity to  address  you,  spent  a  never  to  be  forgotten 
evening  at  your  house  in  Litchfield  ;  at  that  period, 
about  the  year  1800,  he  was  manager  of  a  company 
of  comedians  at  Shrewsbury.  The  following  sum- 
mer he  had  frequently  the  honor  of  seeing  you  at 
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Buxton ;  and  afterwards  endeavoured  to  procure  a 
license  to  perform  plays  at  Litchfield,  through  your 
medium,  on  which  husiness  he  was  honoured  with  the 
inclosed  letter. 

"If  these  various  circumstances  recal  not  the  small- 
est recollection,  I  have  only  to  grieve  and  submit. 

"  So  far,  madam,  from  wishing  to  trespass  on  your 
bounty  for  the  subscription,  I  meant  to  have  pressed 
the  volumes  upon  your  acceptance,  and  if  they  afford- 
ed you  the  smallest  amusement,  my  highest  ambition 
would  have  been  gratified.     For  the  btddness  of  my 
presumption  in  wishing  }ou  to  recommend  the  work, 
I  feel  ashamed,  and  again  solicit  you  to  forgive,  and, 
if  possible  forget,  the  impropriety  of  the  request. 
<«1  have  the  lionor  to  be, 
<«  Madam, 
"  Your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 
**  S.  W.  R— ." 


<f  Litchfield,  May  9th,  ±808. 
«  Sir, 

<«  I  feel  at  once  concerned  and  ashamed  of  the  in- 
voluntary oblivion  of  my  memory  ;  it  was,  even  in  youth 
perpetually  faithless  to  me  respecting  names.  Time, 
and  a  long  continuance  of  ill  health,  have  deplorably 
increased  that  deficiency.  It  was  in  vain  that  1  en- 
deavoured to  recollect,  on  receiving  your  first  letter, 
having  ever  known  any  gentleman  of  the  Theatre 
who  bore  your  name,  except  the  person  mentioned  in 
my  last,  and  I  fancied  I  might  have  been  misinform- 
ed respecting  his  death,  and  that,  in  reality,  he  was 
the  individual  wiio  then  addressed  me.  Under  that 
idea,  I  wrote.  I  now  remember  the  respectable  ma- 
nager of  the  company  of  comedians  at  Buxton,  and 
that  he  once  applied  for  my  interest  with  our  corpo- 
ration, (interest  which  I  never  possessed)  to  obtain 
for  him  our  unfrequented  Thentve  here — but  the  name 
was  gone  from  me  past  recal.  My  letter  which  you 
inclosed,  is  as  an  upbraiding  spectre ;  it  convicts  me 
of  a  strong  error,  for  which  I  can  only  plead  that  it 
was  not  wilful,  yet  I  ask  your  pardon. 
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<<  I  am  so  often  ill  and  incapable  of  writinj^,  that  my 
scanty  leisure  is  become  utterly  incompetent  to  the 
claims  upon  it,  which  are  most  oppressively  exten- 
sive. I  look  towards  my  book-case  with  longing 
eyes  in  vain:  epistolary  duties  forbid  my  access  to  it. 
If  I  had  subscribed  to  your  book,  1  should  not  have 
had  time  to  explore  it. 

<«  As  to  the  interior  examples  you  plead  for  your 
biography,  I  should  think  they  would  oj)erate  as 
warnings,  Ganick  and  Foote  were  first  rate  people, 
yet  even  Garrick  was  too  delicate  to  stand  forth  the 
herald  of  his  own  actions. 

««  1  liave  frequently  been  urged  to  write  my  life, 
but  r  never  thought  myself  of  suffi(  lent  consequence 
to  the  public  to  obtrude  upon  it  with  egotistic  pre- 
sumption. It  is  diffi(  ult  for  any  person  to  speak  or 
unte  of  themselves  with  grace,  and  without  disgust- 
ing their  readers. 

<«  If  you  really  think  yourself  an  equal  object  of 
attention  to  the  public,  as  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Sa- 
vage, or  Darwin,  that  consciousnt  ss  must  be  at  least 
an  agreeble,  if  not  a  just  idea,  and  1  wish  experience 
may  not  shew  you  its  fallacy.  Not  one  however  of 
those  justly  celebrated  men  was  his  own  biographer. 
The  vanity  of  Cumberland  made  him  guilty  of  that 
obvious  indelicacy,  but  it  was  in  some  degree  recom- 
pensed by  the  spirit  of  the  composition,  and  Cumber- 
land is  a  distinguished,  though  not  an  amiable  cha- 
racter.     - 

« I  remain,  Sir, 

"  Your  humble  servant, 

"  ANNA  SEWARD.'^ 

"Now  I  have  copied  thus  far  to  please  you,"  said 
Ann,  •*  1  will  transcribe  your  inclosure  to  Miss,  or 
rather  to  Mrs.  Seward,  to  please  myself." 

<»  Litchjieldf  January  Slst,  1801. 
"  Dear  Sir, 

«  I  am  sorry  to  send  you  another  inauspicious 
reply  to  your  request  for  leave  to  bring  your  com- 
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pany  here  this  spring.  Immediately  on  receiving 
your  letter,  I  applied  to  the  high  bailiff  in  your  be- 
half. He  was  out  of  town,  and  did  not  return  till 
yesterday.  I  received  his  decided  negative  too  late 
for  that  post,  or  1  should  not  have  added  to  disap- 
pointment one  hour's  suspense  that  could  be  avoided. 
The  answer  came  to  me  through  our  town  clerk,  who 
said,  <  that  from  the  extreme  scarcity  of  all  kinds  of 
provision  in  this  ( ity,  and  its  immense  price,  the  cor- 
poration had  resolved  not  to  permit  any  thing  Thea- 
tric here,  except  only  in  the  ^veek  of  the  races ;  that 
Mr.  Diott  had  desired  more  than  a  month  ago,  that 
if  comedians  were  to  he  admitted,  of  which  admit- 
tance in  times  like  these  he  much  disapproved,  the 
Cheltenham  company  might  have  tlie  preference,  as 
lie  was  personally  acquainted  with  its  manager.' 

<*  I  consider  every  thina^  like  prosperity  to  be  at 
an  end  in  this  country.  We  have  madly  cast  away 
every  opportunity  of  obtaining  that  peace  which 
could  alune  enable  us  to  meet  by  importation  the 
exigences  of  scarcity,  if  real,  and  if  artificial,  to 
foil  the  rapacity,  of  the  land  holders,  and  their 
oppressive  speculations.  As  our  ministers  have 
managed,  the  poor  are  perishing,  and  the  middle 
classess  become  necessitous.  Affluent  indeed  must 
be  that  income,  in  proportion  to  the  habits  of  esta- 
blishment, which  does  not  severely  feel  the  inordi- 
nate pressure  of  tl»e  taxes,  and  ihe  extreme  dear- 
ness  which  prevails  in  every  commodity.  Hence, 
all  prudent  people,  in  the  middle  classes  of  life, 
abrid2;e  their  amusements,  and  in  consequence,  the 
sons  and  daugliters  of  the  Theatre,  at  least  of  lo- 
cally fluctuating  Theatres,  languish  in  neglect,  and 
1  much  fear,  the  times  will  soon  be  such,  as  shall 
oblige  them  to  seek  some  other  means  of  livelihood, 
Litchfield  never  was  a  good  situation  for  Players ; 
all  who  have  resided  any  time  amongst  us,  com- 
plained of  poverty,  misery,  and  debt;  yes,  even  in 
prosperous  times,  when  England  was  great  amongst 
the  nations,  and  full  of  internal  wealth  ^  ere  useless 
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and    wasted    subsidies    had    exhausted  the   national 
treasure ;  ere   baffled   expeditions,  and    hopeless  in- 
vasions, had    diminished    our  granaries,  and   other 
-sources  of  subsistence. 

*<  1  remain,  with  friendly,  but  unavailing  good 
wishes, 

«  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obliged  servant 

"ANNA  SEWARD." 

The  public  prints  say  that  Miss  Seward's  letters 
are  on  the  point  of  being  published;  doubtless  that 
publication  will  be  confined  to  her  correspondence 
with  celebrated  characters;  men  distinguished  cither 
by  birth,  fortune,  or  talent.  1  have  not  the  presump- 
tion to  suppose  she  would  retain  copies  of  letters  to 
so  insignificant  a  being  as  myself,  and  as  I  conceive 
every  line  of  Miss  Seward's  is  worth  preserving,  the 
reader,  if  he  be  of  the  same  opinion,  will  thank  me  for 
rescuing  these  from  oblivion. 


PART  II.  VOL.  I. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

u  THE  TRAVELLERS." 


Cherrt. 


'*  He  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
"  Open  as  day  to  melting  charity." 

2d  Part  of  Henri  IV. 


By  thfi  end  of  the  summer,  my  first  play,  "  The 
Old  Soldier^'  was  finislied,  and  <*  The  Irish  GirP  in  a 
state  of  great  forwardness.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
journey  to  London,  for  1  wisely  thought,  that  during 
the  nm  of  the  former,  I  should  have  ample  leisure  to 
finish  the  latter.  Of  its  success  I  had  not  the  smallest 
doubt;  and  nothing  occupied  my  brain  but  Drury- 
Lane  and  Covent-Garden  ;  rehearsals  and  actors;  and 
lastly,  how  to  lay  out  the  profits  in  the  best  way  to 
secure  tlie  future  comforts  of  two  unfortunates,  whose 
time  of  life  called  loudly  for  repose. 

Alas!  what  poor,  weak,  short-sighted  mortals  we 
are!  The  very  means  we  take  to  obtain  a  desired 
object,  often  prove  the  greatest  impediment!  Who 
would  have  thought,  what  human  wisdom  could  have 
foreseen,  that  the  firmest  struggles,  the  most  stenuous 
endeavours  to  remain  stationary,  should  have  been  the 
means  of  foixing  me  again  to  a  life  of  Itinerancy! 
But  so  it  was.  I  leave  philosophers  and  theologicians 
to  determine  the  cause,  with  the  effects,  by  dear 
bought  experience,  1  am  well  acquainted. 

Of  the  success  of  the  old  soldier  I  again  say,  and 
confess  my  ignorance  whilst  1  am  making  the  decla- 
ration>  I  had  not  the  smallest  doubt ;  besides^  I  bad 
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business  to  settle  with  my  publishers;  and  never,  ex- 
cept impt'lled  by  necessity,  takin.^  a  journey  without 
my  better  half,  we  made  our  little  arrangements  for 
a  temporary  absence,  and  in  November  1808,  left 
Liverpoid  for  the  Metropolis. 

The  horses  were  harnessed,  and  three  passengers 
had  taken  possession  of  tlie  front  seat,  ere  we  arrived 
at  the  Inn. 

The  night  was  dark  and  gloomy,  but  by  the  glim- 
mer uf  a  horn  lanthorn,  I  could  perceive  two  men 
pusliiiig  something  into  the  coach,  which  at  that  dis- 
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tance  bore  the  appearance  of  a  bag  of  cotton,  "  Push,' 
cried  a  hoarse  voice.  <*  We  can  never  push  you 
into  tlie  coach,"  replied  the  man  who  carried  the 
light ;  «  or  if  we  get  you  in,  there  you  may  remain^ 
for  you'll  never  be  able  to  get  out  again." 

"Never  fear  my  lad;  come,  one  more  shove  and 
the  business  is  done." 

My  wife  next  ascended  the  vehicle,  and  as  I  had 
my  foot  upon  the  step,  the  ostler  said,  <*  if  the  coach 
be  upset,  Mr.  Romney,  you'll  be  uppermost,  for 
there's  a  load  of  flesh  in  yonder  corner,  that  will  bal- 
last it  on  that  side  I  warrant  me.  Such  men  as  he 
ought  to  pay  double  fare,  for  if  six  of  his  weight 
should  ever  meet  together,  no  half  dozen  horses 
would  be  able  to  draw  'em."  I  was  prepared  by 
this  speech,  and  the  action  which  preceded  it,  for 
sontething  out  of  the  common  size,  but  not  exactly 
for  the  entire  loss  of  my  seat.  Tliis,  however,  was  the 
fact.  The  dealer  in  ribands  from  Coventry  was  an 
epitome  of  that  man  of  flesh,  Mr.  Lambert,  and  fully 
occupied  two-thirds  of  the  seat.  Now,  no  effort  of  con- 
traction could  squeeze  a  man  and  his  wife  into  the 
remaining  space,  so  after  much  good  humoured  apo- 
logy from  our  weiglity  inmate,  and  many  laughable 
observations  on  his  bulk  and  my  spareness,  1  accepted 
the  accommodation  of  a  stool,  and  thus  commenced 
my  journey  to  London. 

In  my  pilgrimage  through  life,  I  have  generally 
remarked,  that  plumpness  and  good  humour  are  sy- 
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nonymous.  Cheerfulness  follows  as  naturally  in  the 
train  of  a  fat  man,  as  deceit  in  a  courtier,  or  selfish- 
ness in  a  miser ;  and  indeed  that  may  be  one  cause 
of  his  rotundity,  as,  I  believe,  lack  of  thinking  is  an- 
other. A  peevish,  or  studious  man,  is  rarely  fat; 
hence  we  may  infer,  that  ill  humour  is  not  a  greater 
foe  to  happiness,  than  intense  application  is  to  all  ap- 
pearance of  good  living.  I  say  appearance,  for  I  by 
no  means  affirm  that  liteiary  characters  are  enemies 
to  go(»d  cheer,  but  that  it  has  not  the  same  effect  up- 
on them,  as  upon  ''your  sleek,  smooth-faced  fellows 
who  sleep  o'  nights." 

It  was  too  dark  to  read  faces,  and  the  road  was 
too  rough  to  admit  of  conversation,  either  with  plea- 
sure or  safety.  But  though  we  had  oral  stillness, 
there  was  plenty  of  nasal  noise,  for  the  riband-wea- 
ver's pipes  played  so  loud  and  constant,  that  his 
snore  was  necessarily  confined  to  a  solo,  a  duet  was 
impossible,  had  any  one  been  so  inclined.  The  only 
female  in  the  coach,  except  my  wife,  declared  « the 
sleeper  was  excessively  vulgar  and  all-bred  ;"  whilst 
her  companion  on  the  left  hand,  who  proved  to  be 
an  alderman  from  Chester,  vowed  «if  he  had  him  in 
his  native  city,  he  would  indict  him  for  a  nuisance, 
and  he  was  sure  the  law  would  bear  him  out,  because 
no  man  had  a  right  to  disturb  the  peace  of  a  neigh- 
bourhood, particularly  in  the  night."  As  no  one 
seemed  inclined  to  answer  these  remarks,  silence 
again  ensued,  until  the  sun  rose  on  a  fine  frosty 
morning,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
physiognomy  of  my  fellow  travellers.  In  the  female 
I  read  peevishness  and  parsimony  ;  the  former,  per- 
haps, not  inherent,  but  arising  from  the  besotted 
blindness  of  man,  who,  overlooking  charms,  doubt- 
less highly  appreciated  by  their  owner,  had  suffered 
her,  at  the  age  of  fifty,  to  retain  the  mortifying  ap- 
pellation of  Miss.  Miss  Shufilebottom.  Shufflebot- 
tom!  'tis  a  strange  name.  When  I  had  paid  our 
fare,  and  seen  my  name  placed  immediately  under 
Miss  Shuf&ebottom's^  1  could  not  help  thinkings  as  I 
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passed  down  Dale  street,  what  an  infinite  variety  of 
sinii:jilarly  odd  names  an  itinerant  meets  with  !  This 
faniilj'  of  the  bottoms  is  dixided  into  numerous  bran- 
ches and  ramifications  from  the  ori,^inai  name,  and 
has  given  birtli  to  the  Sidebottoms,  rJigginbottoms, 
Ra  -jsbottoms,  and  tlie  aforesaid  Shufflebottoms.  In 
like  manner  we  may  tra(  e  other  names;  for  instance, 
Mr.  Cork  has  gi  en  birth  to  Alh  o.  k,  Nocock,  Bad- 
cock,  Mycock,  Layro(k,  Raincoek,  Hitchcock.  &c. 
Tlie  names  derived  from  different  trad<'s,  f)r  handi- 
crafts, mny  be  readily  accounted  for,  but  from  wliat 
couhl  the  above  ori.i^inate  ?  I  rernejnber,  a?  Totness, 
in  Devonshire,  a  shopkeeper  of  the  name  of  Fare  sell, 
and  doubtless  other  travellers  have  met  with  Mr. 
Good-bye. 

Some  years  ago,  there  were  two  performers  in  the 
Plymouth  theatre,  whose  names  aere  Grace  and  Vir- 
tue ;  tljey  were  either  people  of  no  talent,  or  little 
probit}^^,  for  when  they  took  tlieir  departure,  Mr. 
Brown,  the  prompter,  with  his  usual  dryness,  ob- 
served »«  Grace  is  strongly  recommended,  and  Virtue 
is  lovely,  but  I  liope  we  shall  Titver  see  eitoer  of 
them  in  our  theatre  again."  But  Mi'^s  Shufflebottom 
has  led  me  into  a  strange  digression,  involuntarily, 
I  confess;  she  is  no  more  answerable  for  the  name  in- 
herited from  her  forefathers,  than  she  is  for  the  mo- 
nosyllable which  precedes  it,  and  would  willingly  lay 
down  both,  not  merely  without  regret,  but  with  joy. 

Miss  Shufflebottom's  left  hand  neighbour,  as  I  said 
before,  was  an  alderman  from  tlie  ancient  city  of 
Chester.  This,  together  with  his  name,  1  learnt 
from  the  book-keeper,  and  many  years'  experience 
had  made  me  a  competent  judge  of  the  longitude  of 
his  head,  and  the  latitude  of  his  heart;  the  one  might 
have  been  spanned  by  an  infant,  and  the  other  was  so 
contracted,  that  philanthropy,  benevolence,  and  the 
social  feelings  th^t  bind  man  to  man,  and  humanity 
to  the  brute  creation,  could  find  no  entrance:  we 
genirally  feel  disgust  towards  such  characters,  but 
pity  ought  to  be  the  prevailing  passion  5  for  surely 
L  2 
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no  rational  creature,  had  he  the  choice,  would  so  act 
his  part  on  this  troubled  scene,  that  none  should  love 
him  living,  or  regret  him  dead  !  But  I  wish,  with 
my  readers,  that  I  could  introduce  them  to  my  fellow- 
travellers,  without  all  this  animadversion.  The  fact 
is.  Miss  Shufflebottom  is  alone  to  blame;  I  had  no 
intention  to  deviate  out  of  the  beaten  track,  no  design 
to  turn  either  to  the  right  or  the  left,  till  her  unfortu- 
nate name  led  me,  like  a  Will-o'-th'wisp,  and  against 
my  own  judgment,  to  wander  through  bye  ways,  till  1 
have  nearly  lost  myself,  and  tired  those  who  are 
journeying  with  the  Itinerant  through  his  fourth  vo- 
lume. Our  fat  friend,  from  Coventry,  requires  very 
little  more  to  be  said  of  him,  except  that  his  face  was 
round  and  smooth,  and  as  handsome  as  any  face  can 
be  that  lacks  expression  ;  good  hunwur  sat  enthroned 
in  every  dimple,  and  Momus  was  the  deity  who  pre- 
sided at  his  birth. 

Having  introduced  my  readers  to  Miss  Shufflebot- 
tom, the  Chester  alderman,  and  the  Coventry  ri- 
band-weaver, I  would  fain  pause  awhile,  not  through 
fatigue,  either  of  body  or  mind,  but  that  I  may  give 
a  few  moments  to  reflection,  ere  [  speak  of  the  fourth 
passenger,  a  man  who,  when  living,  was  the  pride, 
the  boast,  the  glory  of  his  native  Liverpool,  and  by 
whose  death  a  breach  has  been  made  in  society  which 
time  alone  can  heal.  His  talents,  seldom  equalled, 
and  scarcely  ever  surpassed,  went  hand  in  hand  with 
his  virtue,  his  benevolence,  his  meekness,  and  his 
charity.  His  liberality,  both  as  a  man  and  a  Chris- 
tian, were  universally  allowed;  and  when  it  pleased 
heaven  to  translate  him  to  that  kingdom,  where  ahme 
goodness  like  his  can  be  truly  appreciated,  the  poor, 
who  blessed  his  footsteps,  bewailed  him  as  their  com- 
mon father,  friend,  and  benefactor.  To  the  inhabi- 
tants of  his  native  town,  and  neighbourhood,  my  pic- 
ture, tliough  faintly  drawn,  will  announce  itself;  to 
others,  I  proudly  repeat  the  name  of  W  illiam  Rath- 
bone  !  the  friend  of  humanity — the  enemy  of  tyrants 
•—and  the  parent  of  the  poor  ? 
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Liverpool  may  boast,  above  her  peers,  of  three  men 
whose  names  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as 
advocates  in  the  great,  tlie  glorious  cause  of  consti- 
tutional freedom  !  Men,  wliose  tried  vii'tues,  and  rare 
talents,  were  alone  sufficient  to  save  their  native  place 
from  the  curse  her  infernal  traffic  deserved  at  the 
hands  of  an  offended  Deity.  When  1  say,  Liverpool 
may  boast  three  such,  God  forbid  I  sl»ould  limit  them 
to  so  small  a  number;  there  are  hundreds  who  feel 
the  sacred  flame  of  liberty,  and  many  of  conspicuous 
note;  but  Roscoe,  Rathhone^  and  Rushton,  I  select  as 
men  of  tried  worth,  known  integrity,  and  superior 
talent;  who  never,  to  srrve  private  interest,  or  court 
public  favour,  spoke  what  they  did  not  think,  nor 
practised  what  they  did  not  know  to  be  their  duty. 
I  strongly  suspect  that  some  of  my  readers,  after 
perusing  this  leaf,  will  be  tempted  to  throw  the  book 
into  the  fire  ;  but  let  me  caution  them  against  it.  I  do 
not  mean  often  to  launch  out  into  tliis  kind  of  panegy- 
ric, and  perhaps  should  not  have  done  so  no\\,  had  I 
consulted  self-interest:  that  has  never  been  my  pre- 
Yailing  principle,  if  it  had,  I  should  not,  at  this 
moment,  be  situated  as  I  am. 

When  the  coach  stopped  at  the  place  appointed  for 
breakfast,  the  difficulty  of  extricating  our  eorpulent 
companion  excited  some  mirth  and  a  great  deal  of 
curiijsity.  The  good  folks  at  Knutsford  assembled  and 
hailed  us  with  a  cheer,  which  so  disconcerted  Miss 
Shufflebottom,  that  she  exclaimed  against  stage 
coaches  in  strong  terms,  and  agreed  never  again  to 
hazard  her  feelings  in  a  similar  con>eyance. 

<*  You  are  right  Ma'am,"  replied  alderman- — . 
never  mind  his  name:  <*  i  .Jways  trimdle  up  in  the 
mail,  hut  a  bit  of  busin«^ss  at  Liverpool  brought  me 
this  way,  because  as  I  could  not  incense  my  rorres- 
pondent  by  letter,  1  was  obliged  to  go  verbally  to 
work,  and  so  was  necessiated  to  go  in  shis  here  loach 
or  wait  till  to-morrow.  But  had  this  m^ttcv  happened 
at  Chester,  I  should  have  taken  means  to  present  it; 
Paul  would  not  have  suffered  that  tliere  hog  of  a 
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fellow  in  any  of  liis  (oarlies;  if  he  had,  we  should 
have  noticed  him  at  license  day;  you  understand  me. 
Ma'am." 

Tiie  object  ol'  this  remark  was  too  much  engaged 
in  his  egress  to  n<i'ice  what  was  said,  and  the  vene- 
rable q.iaker  treated  it  with  silent  contempt.  At 
length,  with  the  assistance  of  landlord,  ostler,  waiters, 
and  coachman,  t!iis  unwi-ldy  bring  hurst  through  the 
door-way,  and  was  welcomed  on  his  landing  with 
shouts  and  applause.  Finding  himself  on  terra-firma, 
and  wij)ing  awav  the  moisture  caused  bv  tliis  un- 
common exertion,  "Now,  lads,''  saiM  he,  turning  to 
the  mob,  ««  what  do  you  think  of  mc?  am  n«»t  I  a 
tight  lad?  I  wish  you  had  ever^  one  a  go  )d  Ciieshire 
clieese  my  weight,  and  a  barrel  of  ale  as  big  as  me  to 
wash  it  down."  This  good-humoured  j(»ke  at  his  own 
expense,  warding  off  the  rude  shaft  of  insult,  too 
often  levelled  by  the  hand  of  ignorance  at  the  un- 
fortunate, caused  a  heartv  laugh;  and  we  were 
ushered  into  a  neat  room,  where  a  comfortable 
breakfast  was  rendered  still  more  so  by  the  laughable 
observations  of  this  fat  son  of  mirth ;  these  relaxed 
the  features  of  all  present,  except  Miss  Shufflebottom; 
she,  good  lady,  possessed  a  combination  of  muscles 
impenetrable  to  laughter. 

The  next  stage  passed  pleasantly,  and  was  ren- 
dered interesting  by  the  enlightened  and  truly  phi- 
lanthropic ( onversation  of  the  Quaker,  who  full  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  and  possessing  wonderful 
intelligence,  gave  vent  to  it  in  a  flow  of  eloquence 
unequalled. 

There  is  something  to  me  peculiarly  interesting — 
something  that  commands  a  strong  feeling  of  respect, 
in  the  character  of  a  Quaker.  They  are  singular  in 
their  habits,  but  their  singularities  are  most  of  them 
amiable.  They  are  the  friends  of  peace,  and  the  very 
essenc'  of  cleanliness.  Priestcraft  has  no  pov\er  over 
them.  All  titles,  ex<  ept  that  of  an  honest  man,  they 
dis(  liam.  Nonsensic.il  etiquette,  that  causes  a  useless 
waste  of  time,  and  serves  to  till  weak  minds  with 
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foolish  self-importance,  is  with  them  exchanged  for 
sinceriiy  and  plain  dealing.  Tliey  are  indeed  a  very 
extraordinary  people — a  small  body — little  known  in 
the  Christian  world,  except  in  England  and  America. 
Would  their  principles  were  wider  spread!  Then 
wars  would  cease,  morality  flourish,  and  earth  be- 
come a  little  heaven.  When  seventy  thousand  of  our 
fellow  creatures  are  dead  or  dying  in  tl>e  field  of 
battle,  methinks  I  hear  the  spectator,  if  he  be  not  a 
hardened  human  butcher,  ex(  laim  <*  would  to  God 
that  all  mankind  were  Quakers." 

At  Congleton,  as  we  were  seated  in  a  parlour 
fronting  the  street,  till  the  horses  were  changed,  a 
crowd  attracted  our  attention,  in  the  midst  of  which 
I  observed  our  venerable  friend,  seemingly  in  earnest 
conversation  with  the  country  boors.  Upon  enquiry, 
I  found  this  was  an  annual  bear-bait,  an  amuse- 
ment highly  prized  by  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of 
Congleton;  and  the  poor  animal  then  at  the  stake, 
who  went  by  the  name  of  Old  Tom,  had  for  years 
been  torn  and  lacerated  for  the  sport  of  these  rural 
swains  ;  «  But  this  year,"  added  the  w  aiter,  in  a  tone 
of  chagrin,  «  he  has  made  no  fun  at  all,  for  the  bel- 
ward  is  obliged  to  splice  splinters  of  wood  up  his 
hind  legs,  or  he  could  not  stand  at  all ;  and  besides, 
part  of  his  nose,  and  one  of  his  eyes,  were  torn  off 
last  year."  Great  God!  what  a  heart-rending  picture 
of  human  depravity  is  here !  A  loud  shout  now  drew 
our  eyes  to  the  window,  when  the  first  object  that 
met  my  attention  was  the  Quaker  hustled  about  by 
the  mob,  and  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape;  at 
the  same  time  a  large  mastiff  was  shaking  the  poor 
bear,  to  the  great  delight  of  these  human  brutes. 
Never  in  my  life  did  I  wish  so  much  for  riches  and 
power.  Oil,  great  Creator !  can  tliy  thunder  sleep? 
In  vain  the  enfeebled  animal  sent  forth  piteous  moans; 
instead  of  moving  compassion,  it  added  to  their  mirth; 
till  at  length  a  respite  was  obtained,  and  the  attention 

of   this   barbarous    crew   turned    towards what? 

The  ingenious  reader  might  study  long,  and  never 
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guess — no  less  an  object  than  our  friend  the  Quaker, 
naoiintod  on  a  horse-bl(»ik,  w hirh  happened  to  be  close- 
to  th*'  scene  of  action.  Although  unused  to  be  un- 
covered at  Siny  rime,  ^'Ct  his  good  sense  informed  him, 
that  having  to  contend  w'liU  the  most  difficult  <jf  all 
characters,  ignorance  and  prejudice,  every  novelty 
must  be  had  recourse  to  :  tlierefore,  tHking  off  his  hat, 
his  silver  hairs,  and  all-commanding  aspect,  struck  a 
reverential  silence  into  the  beholders.  The  mastiff  was 
held  by  the  collar,  the  poor  bear  crept  behind  his 
brutal  master,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  the 
horse-bloi  k.  "Good  heaven  !'*  thinks  I,  «  does  the 
worthy  tnan  mean  to  preach?  Can  he  suppose  the 
ears  and  hearts  of  beings  like  these  are  to  be  touched 
by  any  thing  serious  at  a  time  like  this?"  Had  I  for 
a  moment  reflected  on  the  experience,  talent,  and 
knowledge  of  the  world,  centred  in  the  character 
before  me,  I  might  have  supposed  that  even  the  strong 
feelings  of  his  excellent  heart  could  not  have  stimu- 
lated him  to  encounter  insult,  and  hazard  personal 
safety,  unless  he  had  some  surer  ground  to  go  upon 
than  preaching  to  a  mob  of  brutal  bear-baiters. 
"  What  the  devil  are  you  at?"  cried  the  man  of  flesh, 
"are  you  mad?"  at  the  same  time  throwing  up  the 
sash,  and  beckoning  the  Quaker.  The  alderman  ob- 
served, whilst  he  stirred  up  a  large  tumbler  of  mulled 
wine,  "  It's  dangerous  to  meddle  in  the  country 
people's  sports  and  pastiuies;  as  the  great  Windham 
observes,  baiting  animals  makes  men  good  soldiers 
and  sailors;  and  I  am  not  decided  whether  they  are 

not  justified  by  the  law "  «  Justified  by  the  devil!" 

exclaimed  the  rider,  with  a  look  of  as  much  contempt 
as  his  r«)und,  good  humoured  face  could  express. 
Close  to  our  friend  on  the  horse-block  stood  the  ostler, 
with  a  jug  of  ale  and  a  tumbler,  whi(  h  gave  me  a 
little  insight  into  his  plan  of  proceeding,  ami  from 
which  I  began  to  augur  hopes  of  success.  Having 
waved  his  hand  for  silence,  which  was  granted,  the 
mob  crowded  rotind,  anrl  forgot  at  the  moment,  even 
the  object  of  their  cruel  sport. 
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"My  Lids,  and  fellow  countrymen,"  said  this 
great  man,  <*  I  am  a  Quaker,  and  Quakers  do  not 
often  drink  healtlis  ;  but  if  drinking  your's  can  add  to 
the  good  wishes  I  bear  you,  I  say,  here's  all  your 
good  healths.  ('•S  shout. J  I  see  a  friend  amongst  you 
with  a  smile  on  his  countenance  ;  I  suppose  he  thinks 
I  am  going  to  preach;  indeed  I  am  not.  I  never  yet 
preached,  and  1  think  this  would  be  a  very  improper 
time  to  begin.  It  is  true  I  have  a  few  vvt)rds  to  say, 
which  concern  us  all  nearly,  and  when  1  have  finished, 
as  I  have  drank  your  healths,  I  hope  you  will  drink 
mine ;  for  which  purpose  1  have  ordered  a  barrel  of 
ale  into  the  inn-yard,  fa  shoutj  and  I  h  >pe  you  will 
all  partake  of  it."  "  Thank  you,  Sir,  we'll  go  directl> ," 
was  echoed  from  every  quarter.  «  Stop,  my  friends, 
I  would  make  a  few  observations,  and  then  tap  the 
barrel  as  soon  as  you  please.  1  remember  reading  a 
story  when  1  was  a  boy,  which  made  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  my  mind,  and  it  was  that  recollection 
which  gave  me  courage  to  mount  this  horse-block. 
Once  upon  a  time,  a  certain  carter  possessed  a  horse 
of  excellent  strength,  and  for  years  his  family  were 
maintained  by  the  exertions  of  this  generous  and 
noble  animal.  Whilst  able  to  do  his  work,  his  master 
fed  him,  and  indeed  took  ^x^ry  proper  care  of  him ; 
but,  at  length  he  became  old,  weak,  and  feeble,  a 
state,  my  brethren,  we  shall  all  arrive  at,  if  we  live, 
and  then  we  must  look  for  support  to  our  children, 
and  those  whom,  in  i»ur  strength  we  have  assistedj 
just,  as  you  will  say,  the  poor  rsM  horse  l»ad  a  right 
to  look  for  succour  from  the  master  he  had  served  so 
long  and  so  well.  But  when  the  cruel  carter  found 
old  Dobbin's  str*  ngth  exhausted,  he  gave  him  liltle 
food,  but  many  blows;  and  one  day  being  unable  to 
drag  the  loaded  cart  out  of  ;»  deep  rut,  v\ith  oaths  and 
imprecations,  he  ;ook  up  a  stone,  and  with  one  blow 
laid  his  faithful  old  serianr  d^ad  at  his  feet.  Now 
this,  >ou  will  say,  was  vvnA  and  ungrateful;  but  mark 
the  consequence,  for  «  ruelt>  never  goes  unj)unished: 
The  carter's  family  being  deprived  olf their  main- 
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tenanre  by  the  death  of  the  poor  horse,  soon  became 
tenants  of  an  alms-house,  and  the  wretch  himself 
died  on  a  dunghill,  covered  with  rags  and  filth.  Now 
the  story  goes  on  to  say,  that  in  the  other  world, 
where  crimes  meet  with  a  just  punishment,  (and  what 
can  be  a  greater  crime  than  cruelty  ?)  1  say,  in  the 
other  world  the  punishment  allotted  to  this  miserable 
carter  was,  that  both  he  and  his  horse  should  return 
to  this  earth,  and  exchange  situations;  so  the  dri- 
ver became  the  horse,  and  the  horse  the  driver:  and 
you  may  be  sure,  m.v  friends,  the  driver  did  not  spare 
him.  In  vain,  at  every  lash,  he  supplicated  pity;  the 
answer  was,  «*  Thou  shewedst  me  no  pity  when  I  was 
thy  horse,  therefore  expect  none;  I  uill  not  spare 
thee,  till  thou  hast  received  every  lash,  and  every 
cruelty  thou  didst  inflict."  Now,  though  this  is  a 
fabulous  story,  it  bears  an  excellent  moral;  for  if  it 
should  please  Providence,  with  whom  nothing  is  im- 
possible, to  punish  us  for  cruelty  to  animals,  in  this 
way  of  retaliation,  what  a  dreadful  scene  shall  some 
of  us  have  to  act !  the  inhuman  coachman  will  become 
a  coach-horse,  the  belward  there  will  become  a  bear, 
and  be  treated  with  greater  cruelty,  if  possible,  than 
he  has  shewn  towards  that  miserable  animal.  To 
avoid  this,  my  lads,  endeavour  to  turn  your  minds  to 
exercises  more  manly,  noble,  and  worthy  the  pursuits 
of  Englishmen,  than  exulting  at  the  sufferings  of  a 
poor  brute  tied  to  a  stake,  and  deprived  of  the  power 
of  self-defence." 

Hogarth  might  have  delineated  the  countenances 
of  the  astonished  group  during  this  harangue,  but 
words  would  fail  to  do  them  justice.  Some  smiled, 
others  gaped  with  out-stretched  jaws,  whilst  several 
shook  their  heads,  and  when  the  orator  ceased,  ex- 
claimed "  That's  very  true  indeed."  But  the  major 
part  had  tlieir  eyes  on  the  beer  barrel,  and  as  our 
worthy  Quaker's  sole  object  was  to  rescue  the  bear, 
for  of  any  good  his  story  would  produce,  he  was 
hopeless,  he  gave  them  no  time  for  reflection,  but 
pointing  to  the  desired  object,  in  a  moment  the  street 
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Mas  cleared,  and  at  tlie  same  instant  tlie  coacliman 
summoned  us  to  the  veliic  le,  wliere  lie  told  us  Miss 
Shufliebottom  was  fretting  and  fumini;  at  the  pro- 
tracted delay. 

We  had  squeezed  our  fat  friend  into  the  coach, 
followed  by  the  alderman  and  my  wife,  and  I  was 
ascendini^  the  steps,  wlren  the  report  of  a  gun  from 
the  Inn  yard  struck  our  ears:  and  immediately  the 
quaker  joined  us  exrlalmini^,  <<  Thank  God  !  thy 
miseries  are  at  an  end."  Jn  sliort,  tiiis  excellent  man 
had  purrhased  the  bear,  and  to  insure  him  from 
future  ontra.2;e,  commissioned  the  ostler  to  shoot  him. 

Ah!  ye  preaching;,  prayins;  multitude!  not  that  I 
mean  to  ridictde  your  j)ious  propensities;  but  could 
you  for  ceremonies,  siihstitute  a  little  of  the  worthy 
Quaker's  leaven  of  liberality — -could  you  for  a  moment 
think  that  God  made  other  animals  besides  your- 
selves, whose  feelinj2:s  it  is  a  crying  evil  to  sport 
with — how  much  more  lovely  would  you  appear  in 
the  eye  of  your  benevolent  creator!  But  alas!  tender- 
ness towards  the  brute  creation  is  never  recom- 
mended from  the  pulpit;  nor  the  various  degrees  of 
cruelty  practised  hourly  in  our  streets,  fields,  and 
villages,  which  lacerate  the  feeling  heart  to  describe, 
ever  thought  of  by  the  pious,  or  reprobated  by  the 
preacher. 

After  Miss  Shufflebottom  had  indulged  herself  with 
a  few  un-lady-like  observations  respecting  tho  cause 
of  our  delay,  in  which  she  was  joined  by  the  alderman, 
a  silence  prevailed  till  we  had  ^passed  the  sixth  mile- 
stone. The  Quaker  seemed  buried  in  thought,  the 
rider's  tancturity  was  evidently  occpsioned  by  reve- 
rential awe — for  his  eyes  were  constantly  fixed  on 
this  friend  of  humanity— -and  sometimes  tht-y  appear- 
ed to  glisten  with  a  generous  tear:  the  silence  of  the 
Spinster  and  Mr.  Alderman,  was  caused  by  pride 
and  ill  humour,  and  Aim's  thoughts,  I  knew  by- 
sympathy,  were  in  the  grave  of  poor  Bruin.  To  break 
the  spell  in  which  we  seemed  bound,  I  pointed  to  a 
ploughman  on  whom  ray  attention  had  been  some  time 
FART  II.  vox.  I.  M 
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fixed,  and  who  at  that  moment  was  in  tlie  act  of 
fondling  his  horses,  and  alternately  offering  each  a 
wisp  of  hay.  <*  You  see,  sir,"  said  I,  addressing  my- 
self to  the  Quaker,  «<  all  ignorant  people  are  not 
cruel."  "God  forbid  they  should !  but  you  reason 
from  immediate  observation  only.  That  man  loves 
his  horse,  and  if  you  were  to  strike  it,  doubtless  he 
would  strike  you.  He  has  been  brought  up  to  esteem 
the  animal  by  which  he  gets  his  bread,  such  are  the 
prejudices  of  education;  but  let  him  unyoke,  and 
haste  to  yonder  wake,  he'll  join  the  busy  throng  of 
brutal  baiters  with  as  little  feeling  as  the  most  callous 
man  amongst  them;  such  are  his  habits.  We  are  all 
the  children  of  habit,  and  to  those  who  have  the  care 
of  first  fixing  them,  we  are  indebted  for  our  happiness 
or  misery,  our  virtues  or  our  vices.  Had  the  parent, 
the  nurse,  the  preceptor,  or  t!ie  preacher,  at  an  early 
period,  informed  tiie  minds  of  the  mob  we  have  just 
left,  and  imprinted  on  them  a  proper  sympathy  for 
distress  of  every  kind,  think  you,  they  would  have 
rejoiced  at  the  miseries  of  the  poor  bear?  Oh  no! 
they  would  have  j)itied  its  sufferings,  and  have  ex- 
erted every  nerve  to  lighten  them.  Ignorance  is  not 
only  tl»e  parent  of  superstition,  but  of  tyranny,  oprcs- 
pression,  and  cru«  Ity ;  iwstruct  the  lower  classes,  and 
you  will  find  them  as  virtuous,  as  humane,  and  more 
generous  than  those  in  higher  life;  for  I  am  sorry  to 
sa\,  and  know  it  by  experience,  that  if  an  object  of 
distress  faints  for  want  of  sustenance  in  our  streets, 
he  is  immediately  succouied  by  those,  who  having 
little  to  spare,  will  from  that  little  spare  something, 
whilst  the  rich  pass  bye  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the 
left;  so  that  the  good  Samaritan  is  to  be  met  with 
generally  amongst  the  poor. 

*'  The  poor  man  alone, 
When  he  hears  the  poor  moan, 
Of  his  morsel,  a  morsel  will  give." 

"Your  observation  is  just,  sir,"  replied  the  travel- 
ler, «  1  know  a  ca«e  in  point.  Our  powder  mills 
were  unfortunately  blown  up,  three  men  lost  their 
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lives,  and  left  as  many  widows,  and  fifteen  children, 
unprovided  for.  Every  body  piti<Ml  them  ;  and  se- 
veral, I  amongst  others,  went  round  to  the  opulent 
neighbours,  to  see  what  could  be  done  towards  rais- 
ing a  sum  for  their  support.  But  you  will  scarcely 
believe  how  coolly  I  was  received.  Some  were  de- 
nied, otiiers  talked  of  the  parisi),  and  the  exorbitant 
sums  they  paid  for  poor's  i-ates  ;  in  short,  I  could 
not  raise  five  pounds  amongst  the  rich ;  but  a  subscrip- 
tion was  set  on  foot  by  the  poor  and  middling  classes, 
and  although  no  individual  subscription  exceeded  a 
shilling,  they  collected  altogether  above  twenty 
pounds  !"  <«  They  had  better  iiave  kept  the  money 
in  their  pockets  for  a  rainy  day,"  muttered  the  al- 
derman, *<  what  little  they  could  do,  was  only  reliev- 
ing the  parish."  <<  Now  1  tiiink  it  was  relieving  the 
fatherless  an^  the  widow,"  said  the  former  speaker, 
<(  a  kind  of  virtue  corporate  bodies  are  little  acquaint- 
ed with."  Having  made  what  he  thought  a  good  hit, 
his  fat  sides  shook  with  laughter,  and  he  looked 
round  for  approbation  ;  whilst  the  alderman  literally 
became  a  Shufflebottom ;  he  moved  backwards  and 
forwards,  examined  us  all  round,  to  see  what  effect 
the  joke  had  produced,  and  repeating  the  term  "cor- 
porate bodies,"  at  length  exclaimed,  <*  the  only  cor- 
poration you  are  interested  for,  is  your  own  ;  if  one 
may  judge  by  its  size,  you  have  taken  pretty  good 
care  of  that,  if  appearances  don't  belie  you." 

This  kind  of  sparring  did  not  at  all  suit  the  Qua- 
ker;  it  militated  against  his  love  of  peace  and  qui- 
etness, and  fortunately  was  terminated  by  Miss 
Shufflebottom,  who  appeared  to  have  a  violent  dread 
and  antipathy  to  the  combustible  above  mentioned. 
^«  Speaking  of  the  terrible  effects  of  gun])owder,  I 
think  sir,"  observed  she,  «<  you  said  our  mills.  Pray 
do  you  travel  in  that  line?"  "Why  madam,  I  do, 
and  I  do  not.  I  am,  in  fact,  a  trader  in  ribands  from 
Coventry^ — you  know,  madam,  Coventry  is  famous 
for  ribands;  and  when  the  ladies  will  have  nothing 
to  say  to  me,  that  is,  when  they  literally  send  me  to 
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Coventry,  I  veer  about  and  attack  tlie  gentlemen 
with  gunpowder."  »•  Indeed  !  and — do  you — travel 
with  samples?"  *»  Oh  )es,  madam,  in  bothlines.  I 
have  as  beautiful  an  assortment  of  ribbands  and  as 
pretty  a  sample  of  gunpowder  as  you  would  wish  to 
see.  WouM  you  like  to  look  at  them  ?"  »♦  Not  for  the 
world,  sir.  There's  nothing  I  dread  so  much  as  gun- 
powder: surely  you  have  none  in  the  coach."  <*  Only 
a  small  sample,  about  a  pound,  in  the  seat  underneath 
you.  But  do  not  be  alarmed,  1  have  travelled  eighteen 
years,  and  never  met  with  more  than  one  accident, 
and  that  may  never  happen  again."  "Pray  sir,  what 
w  as  it  ?"  *<  Why,  madam,  I  don't  know  how  it  vvas, 
but  Some  how  the  gunpowder  took  fire,  blew  off  the 
top  of  the  coach,  and  killed  an  alderman,  no  faith,  I 
believe  it  was  an  old  woman." 

Miss  Shufflebottom  gave  a  loud  scream,  lowered 
the  window,  and  vehemently  insisted  upon  getting 
out.  We  were,  at  the  moment,  rattling  over  the 
stones,  which  prevented  her  cries  being  heard;  and 
the  intreaties  of  tlie  alderman  at  length  prevailed 
npon  her  to  resume  her  seat.  «*  Don't  be  alarmed, 
miss,"  he  continued,  **  at  this  ridiculous  story  ;  the 
great  man  talks  thus  indifferently  of  being  blown  up, 
because  he's  used  to  it,  only  look  at  him."  "No,  no, 
madam,"  subjoined  the  facetious  rider,  "don't  be 
alarmed;  there's  no  danger  of  the  gunpowder  taking 
fire,  unless  it  comes  in  ( ontact  with  the  alderman's 
nose."  At  this  moment  the  coach  stopped,  and  the 
waiter  opening  the  door  witii  more  than  his  usual 
alacrity,  both  I  and  my  wooden  stool  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  street;  fortunately  for  me  and  my 
readers,  my  head  made  a  forcible  attack  upon  the 
door  opener  before  it  reached  the  pavement,  or  my 
entertaining  adventures  would  have  ended  in  the 
good  town  of  Northampton. 

Miss  Shufflebottom  chose  to  absent  herself  from 
dinner,  and  the  crest-fallen  alderman  was  quite  mute. 
To  one,  or  "perhaps  both  these  circumstances,  we 
were  indebted  for  the  most  intellectual  meal  I  ever 
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enjoyed,  and  wliiclj,  alas!  can  never  be  repeated. 
Our  sage  friend's  liberal  opinions  upon  every  subject, 
whether  political,  philosophical,  or  tlieological, 
breathed  a  spirit  of  godlike  charity,  and  more  tliaii 
human  moderation;  on  the  latter  subject  the  most 
determined  sceptic  would  have  exclaimed  '<  Thou 
almost  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian  ;"  for  «  truths 
divine  came  mended  from  his  tongue."  In  the  midst 
of  a  most  interesting  account  of  William  Penn's  first 
landing  in  ilmerica,  the  book-kee])er  entered,  being 
sent  by  the  lady  to  say,  *<  that  unless  the  barrel  of 
gunpowder  was  removed,  she  would  relinquish  her 
place,  and  commence  a  prosecution  against  the  pro- 
prietors." The  pretended  dealer  in  combustibles  now 
found  he  had  carried  his  joke  too  far;  and  with  good 
humour  peculiarly  his  own,  «  he  assured  Miss  Shuf- 
flebottom,  that  far  from  possessing  a  barrel  of  gun- 
powder, he  did  not  possess  a  single  grain,  being  no 
ways  concerned  in  vending  such  iniiammable  matter; 
and  that  the  whole  fabrication  was  a  harmless  jest, 
for  which  he  begged  her  pardon."  The  lady  acccepted 
his  apology,  but  from  some  cause  not  explained,  chose 
to  wait  for  another  conveyanre;  and  that  we  might 
be  no  further  incommoded,  the  great  man  [)ai(l  double 
fare.  In  due  time  we  stopped  at  the  (johlen  Cross, 
Charing  Cross;  and  in  parting  with  our  fellow  trav- 
ellers, I  lost  sight  forever,  in  this  world,  of  the  ^/'e«/, 
fthe  ^00,7,  the  virtuous  William  Ratubone  ! — Not  far 
from  where  I  am  now  writing  rests  his  hallowed  dust, 
and  if  I  am  permitted,  in  (he  region  of  spirits,  to 
dwell. in  his  vicinity,  my  happiness  v\ili  be  complete. 


M  ^3 
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CHAP.   V, 


<«  THE  MISTAKE." 

Sir  John  Vanbritgh. 


"  Rude  am  1  in  speech, 
'  And  therefore  little  sliall  1  grace  my  cause 
In  speaking  of  myself"  "  Otheilo. 


Oh  London  !  titou  wonderful  epitome  of  tlje  world  ! 
once  more  1  behold  thy  busy  multitudes,  and  though 
fruitless  may  be  the  attempt,  1  come  to  make  an  hum- 
ble offerinj;  at  the  shrine  of  genius,  and  join  in  tlje 
din  and  bustle  that  quickens  circulation,  even  at  the 
sight. 

By  the  recommendation  of  a  friend,  we  soon  found 
oursehes  comfortably  settled,  atNo.  15,  Northumber- 
land-street; where  an  easy  rent,  joined  to  great 
suavity  of  manners  in  our  sensible,  well-informed 
hostess,  and  her  lovely  daughter,  rendered  the  lodging 
every  way  eligible.  It  was  near  the  Park,  and  not 
far  from  the  Theatres  ;  wliere  I  fondly  imagined  great 
part  of  my  business  would  lie  ;  its  outward  appearance 
was  respectable,  and  tlu-  inward  accommodations  ex- 
cellent. Ann  soon  arranged  our  wardrobe  and  other 
little  matters,  preparatory  to  a  winter  campaign  ;  and 
in  one  day  we  were  as  much  at  home,  as  if  seated  in 
our  little  parlour  at  Liverpool. 

My  first  business  was  to  wait  upon  my  publishers, 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey,  in  Fleet-street,  where 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  the  sale  of  the  Itinerant 
had  equalled  my  most  sanguine  expectations.    Thus 
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far  all  was  well.  Comiiii^  down  the  Strand,  I  en- 
countered my  old  friend  Dovvton,  whom  1  had  never 
seen  till  the  preceding  summer  at  Liverpool,  since 
our  adventure  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire.*  His  cheer- 
ful, honest  face  expressed  hotii  pleasure  and  surprise 
at  the  meeting,  and,  hearing  Ann  was  the  partner  of 
my  journey,  he  engaged  us  to  dinner  on  the  following 
day  ;  when  neatness  and  plenty  graced  his  hospitable 
board,  unaccompanied  by  extrava.^ance,  or  a  shadow 
of  ostentation.  As  there  was  no  company  besides 
oursches,  except  Mrs.  Denman,  a  charming  lively 
widow,  wiiose  husbami  1  had  known  when  we  were 
hoth  members  of  Mr.  S.  Kcmble's  company  at  New- 
castle, [  opened  my  views  in  coming  to  London,  and 
the  hopes  I  entertainrd  from  my  dramatic  efforts. 
Dowton  in  a  friendly  manner  cautioned  me  against 
being  too  sanguine ;  since,  to  his  certain  knowledge, 
there  had  been  pieces  of  merit  in  the  hands  of  the 
Drury-lane  manager  for  years  unnoticed,  and  never 
likely  to  appear  before  t!ie  public.  One  he  particu- 
larised, called  the  •»  House  of  Mourning;"  written  by 
Mr.  Leigh,  a  particular  friend  of  his.f 

Dovvton's  relation  acted  as  a  salutary  cheek  upon 
my  too  lively  imagination,  though  I  could  scarcely 
have  credited  testimony  less  authentic.  That  new 
pieces,  when  successful,  bring  money  to  the  trea- 
sury, is  a  fact  beyond  conti-adiction ;  and  how  a 
manager,  not  much  gifted  with  fortune's  favours,  can 
be  so  much  his  own  enemy  as  to  neglect  the  main 
spring  on  which  his  prosperity  hangs,  is  an  enigma 
1  cannot  solve.  Some  people  would  be  apt  to  call  it 
jealousy,  because  he  is  himself  a  dramatic  writer;  but 
that,  no  one  who  knows  Mr.  Sheridan,  will  for  a 
moment  give  credit  to.  He  is  as  much  superior  to  his 
contemporaries  as  an  author,  as  he  is  above  the  mean, 

*  Chap.  18,  Part  I. 

f  This  piece  made  its  appearance,  after  the  burning  of  Old 
Drury,  a-  the  Lycean  Thea.tre,  under  the  altered  title  of  "  Gnev- 
ing's  a  Folly," 
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contemptible  passion  of  envy.  Then  to  what  are  we 
to  attribute  this  backwardness  to  patronise  and  en- 
courage merit  ?  Solely,  I  believe,  to  his  unfitness  for 
the  station  of  a  theatrical  manac^er  ;  with  vvhi)m,  in 
general,  feeling,  generosity,  delicacy,  nay  even  com- 
mon justice,  are  sacrificed,  to  promote  self-interest, 
and  accumulation.  What  but  avarice  could  tempt 
John  Kemble  to  degrade  the  stage,  of  which  himself 
and  family  are  such  bright  ornaments,  b^  the  intro- 
duction of  horses?  whose,  wonderful  sagacity  cannot 
be  too  much  admired,  whilst  kept  in  their  proper 
sphere;  but  who  ever  thought— who  formerly  dared 
to  make  so  odious  a  comparison,  as  now  will  naturally 
occur  to  every  one,  a  comparison  between  t!ie  first 
national  theatre  in  the  world,  and  a  tumbling,  horse- 
riding,  rope-dancing  circus  !  Astley  has  now  as  much 
cause  for  triumph  as  the  Covent  Garden  managers 
have  for  humiliation,  did  not  self-interest  counteract 
it ;  for  what,  in  fact,  have  they  done,  that  had  not 
been  previously  surpassed  at  the  amphitheatre?  Could 
a  stream  of  water  be  procured,  we  should,  doubtless, 
have  tlie  amusements  of  Sadler's  Wells,  added  to 
Astley's ;  and  then,  by  converting  the  pit  into  a  circus, 
and  John  Ivemble  exhibiting  as  an  equestrian,  the 
royal  theatre  of  Covent  Garden  might  defy  any  other 
in  the  known  world  for  variety,  elegance,  excellence, 
and  sconi  / 

What  but  self-interest  could  tempt  Mr.  Elliston  to 
sacrifice  his  rare  endowments,  and  unrivalled  talents, 
at  the  circus  in  St.  George's  Fields!  It  is  true,  he 
has  abolished  horse-riding,  and  dignified  his  place 
with  the  name  of  <«  The  Surrey  Theatre,"  but  what 
of  that?  the  pieces  represented,  are  regular  dramas, 
degraded!  devoted!  lost!  for  1  trust  the  managers  of 
the  royal  theatres,  whatever  be  their  errors,  will  have 
too  much  pride  to  advertise  the  Bold  Stroke  for  a 
Wife,  the  Beaux'  Stratagem,  &c.  after  their  exhibition 
at  the  Surrey  theatre. 

1  had  only  once  the  mortification  of  seeing  Mr. 
Elliston  perform  at  this  place ;  it  was  in  the  Beg- 
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gar's  Opera — by  the  bye,  that  is  a  piece  well  enough 
calculated  for  St.  George's  Fields — and  1  was  any 
thing  but  amused.  I  can  scarcely  paint  my  fetlings 
during  the  exhibition  ;  they  were  a  mixture  of  regret, 
disgust,  and  pity.  1  regretted  to  see  Ellist(»n  any 
wiierc,  but  where  he  is  always  seen  witli  admiration, 
in  a  regidar  Drama,  at  a  i*egular  Theatre.  I  was 
disgusted  with  seeing  the  Hero  of  such  a  piece,  with 
so  few  pretensions;  for  if  the  representative  of  Cap- 
tain MacheatI)  is  not  a  first  rate  singer,  what  is  he? 
—-and  I  was  filled  with  pity,  because  I  really  thought 
Elliston  both  looked  and  acted,  as  if  he  was  ashanied 
of  the  business,  and  of  himself;  1  fancied  he  had 
entered  unadvisedly  upon  the  task — was  sorry  for 
it — but  once  involved,  there  was  no  extrication,  at 
least  for  that  season. 

I  see  by  the  papers,  Mr.  Hill  has  since  succeeded 
to  the  part. — In  his  hands  Macheath  will  be  what  the 
author  designed  him — a  singer. 

But  I  have  made  a  strange  excursion  from  my 
friend  Dowton's  hospitable  Dinner  Table,  or  rather 
from  Mr.  Sheridan,  for  Dinner  being  over  I  had  no 
intenti<m  to  return  thither.  I  think  I  said  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, the  great  Orator,  the  consistent  Statesman,  was 
unfit  for  a  Theatrical  manager  ;  at  least,  if  he  be  fit, 
some  that  I  have  the  misfortune  to  know,  are  very 
unfit.  He  is  too  indolent  for  his  own  interest,  too 
easy  to  cope  with  turbulent  and  unruly  spirits;  for 
in  every  class  of  society,  there  are  such  :  too  polite  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  one,  and  too  full  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness,  to  tyrannise  over  those  who 
have  no  choice  in  their  appeal  against  despotism,  but 
the  loss  of  subsistence.  So  much  does  the  love  of 
indolence  triumph  over  interest  in  this  great  genius, 
that  I  am  assured  from  undoubted  a«ithority,  he 
has  several  Dramatic  pieces  in  hand,  the  least  mature 
of  which,  a  few  hours  from  his  ready  pen  would  bring 
to  perfection. 

No  class  of  society  equal  the  children  of  Thespis 
in  friendliness  and  hospitality.     1  am  sure  I  have 
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reason  to  say  so ;  for  with  one  or  two  solitary  ex- 
ceptions, all  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  at 
eitlisr  of  the  Theatres,  were  kind,  attentive  and  ob- 
liging; at  each  of  their  houses  we  were  welcomed 
with  a  freedom  and  ease  of  manner,  peculiar  to  the 
people,  amongst  whom  I  tliink  it  an  honour  to  rank; 
and  before  which,  empty  ceremony  and  cold  hearted 
etiquette  must  bow  their  heads.  By  the  bye,  Mr. 
Munden,  whom  I  had  been  acquainted  with,  years 
previous  to  my  knowledge  of  the  others,  and  had 
been  occasionally  his  manager,  (perliaps  some  will 
say  that  was  the  very  reason,  but  1  am  sure  in  that 
capacity  he  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  me)  when 
we  accidentally  met,  would  say,  «« wJjen  will  you 
come?"  But  that  was  no  invitation.  Had  we  been 
upon  those  familiar  terms,  Kentish  town  was  too  far 
off  to  go  upon  speculation,  for  any  man  not  absolutely 
in  want  of  a  dinner,  and  to  such  I  believe  Mr.  Mun- 
den would  never  have  said^  even  as  much  as  he  did 
to  me. 

On  our  first  visit  to  my  friend,  T.  Dibdin,  I 
mentioned  my  play  of  the  Old  Soldier,  originally 
designed  for  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and  my  ig- 
norance of  the  best  mode  of  presenting  it ;  when  he 
very  kindly  not  only  undertook  to  deliver  the  manu- 
script, but  through  his  interest  with  Mr.  Harris,  to 
get  me  an  immediate  answer.  This  was  doing  the  busi- 
ness, as  I  thought  effectually.  The  Comedy  would  be 
read— -approved — put  into  rehearsal — and  my  for- 
tune hereby  secured  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt; 
because  built  on  a  foundation  as  lasting  as  my  in- 
tellect. 

Elate,  and  full  of  expectation,  I  lost  not  a  moment 
in  forwarding  my  Comedy  to  him,  whose  voice  alone, 
I  conceived,  would  stamp  its  value.  Meantime,  I  was 
far  from  giving  myself  up  to  indolence  or  dissipation. 
My  literary  efforts  in  conjunction  with  Ann,  who 
justly  laid  claim  to  her  full  share  in  the  Irish  Girl, 
were  pursued  with  avidity;  hope  sweetened  our  men- 
tal labours^  and  gave  relish  to  an  employment  pleasant 
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in  itself,  and  doubly  pleasant,  since  it  promised  ulti- 
mate independence  to  two  beinj^s,  long  buffeted  by 
adverse  fortune,  and  arrived  at  a  period  of  life,  vvben 
nature  requires  rest,  and  looks  for  peace  and  tran- 
quillity. 

In  less  time  than  I  could  possibly  have  expected., 
my  MS  was  returned  to  Mr.  T.  Dibdin,  with  the 
following  note : 

«  Dear  Dibdin, 

<*  I  jjave  I  ead  tlie  inclosed  comedy,  with  much 
attention — there  is  so  much  of  good  in  it,  that  I  am 
really  sorry  to  say,  on  the  whole,  I  cannot  think  it 
would  succeed  in  representation. 

«  Yours  very  truly, 

<*F.  HARRIS. 
**  Thursday  Morning,'* 

*  On  reading  Mr.  Harris's  note,  my  disappointment 
far  exceeded  my  mortification,  because  the  former  I 
was  not  prepared  for,  and  the  praise  bestowed  was  an 
ample  salvo  ff)r  the  latter. 

But  I  could  not  without  another  effort  relinquish 
the  hopes  of  seeing  my  Old  Soldier  brought  forward, 
and  therefore  wrote  myself  to  Mr.  Harris,  requesting 
he  would  candidly  point  out  the  faults,  and  I  would 
cheerfully  undertake  any  corrections,  or  alterations, 
his  judgment  should  dictate. 

I  was  not  kept  a  moment  in  suspense,  for  the  re- 
turn of  my  messenger  brought  the  following. 

« Mr.  Harris  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. 
Romney,  assures  him  that  he  has  not  sufficient  lei- 
sure or  ability  to  comply  with  his  request. 

«  Great  Malbro'  Street  Jan.  12,  1809.'' 

Thus  were  all  my  air-blown  bubbles  destroyed  in 
a  moment,  at  least  those  which  ciriginated  in  the  Old 
Soldier,  Yet  so  blindly  partial  are  we  to  theoff*spring 
of  our  own  brains^  that  I  rather  chuse  to  call  Mr. 
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Harris'sjudgmpnt  in  question,  than  to  allow  faults  iu 
the  ronkj)osition  of  my  play.  Time  however  has  told 
a  different  tale  ;  it  has  convicted  me  of  vanity 
and  i.^norance ;  for  on  the  representati(m  of  this 
comefly  aft^'rwards  in  Manchester,!  found  of  a  truth, 
that  the  play  %vas  upon  the  whole  a  \ery  bad  one: 
that  it  had,  as  Mr.  Harris  vvith  great  judgment  ob- 
ser\ed,  much  gsKxi  miitter  in  it,  but  tliat  it  must  be 
enlii'cly  new  mo'iidled,  and  undergo  a  thousand  altera- 
tions before  it  was  fit  to  face  a  London  audience. 
The  most  efHctive  comic  scene  is  between  two  very 
opposite  chaf  actii'S,  who  fancy  each  other  mad  ;  tliis 
I  was  repeating';  to  Mr.  Crisp,  manager  of  the  Chester 
Tluatre,  when  he  burst  forth  into  an  immoderate  fit 
of  laughter,  and  exclaimed,  ♦»  Why  this  is  a  down- 
right plagiary ;  your  great  scene  as  you  call  it,  is 
taken  practically  if  not  literally,  from  the  Budget  of 
Blunders." 

»«  Rither  say,  vice  versa,  if  there  be  any  plagiary 
in  the  case,  wlii(  h  I  cannot  take  upon  me  to  say, 
never  having  seen  the  piece  you  mention.  My  S(  ene 
was  written  three  years  ago,  and  subject  to  the  pe- 
rusal of  those,  who  vvith  more  art  than  generosity  or 
delicacy,  might  steal  my  ideas,  and  convey  them  to 
the  author  of  the  Budget  of  Blunders;  or  it  would  be 
more  liberal  to  suppose  us  both  pregnant  of  the  same 
thought,  and  when  brought  to  light,  scarcely  to  be 
distinguished,  except  by  the  dress." 

My  last  hope  now  rested  on  the  Irish  Girl,  which 
was  at  length  finished,  and  delivered  to  the  acting 
manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  as  the  medium 
through  which  it  migiit  reach  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan. Three  of  the  parts  were  unfortunately  written 
expressly  for  Mr.  Elliston,  Mr.  Dow  ton,  and  Mrs. 
Jordan;  1  say  unfortunately,  because  had  1  presented 
it  to  Mr.  Harris  immediately  upon  his  refusal  of  my 
oti'.er  play,  I  have  the  most  unquestionable  reason  to 
think  it  would  have  been  brought  forward  this  season^ 
\N  hether  it  would  have  succeeded  is  another  question. 
But  week  after  week  it  remained  in  the  hands  of 
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Mr.  Wroughton.  Mr.  Sheridan  rarely  came  to  town, 
anil  sel<Iom  visited  the  theatre;  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan 
was  ill)  and  not  to  be  troubled  upon  busin(.ss;  my 
impatience  and  fretfulness  were  matters  that  in- 
terested nobody  but  ourselves ;  and  a  play  more  or 
less  was  no  object  to  the  Drury  Lane  Committee, 
since  they  were  usually  pestered  with  thirty  or  forty 
during  the  season,  not  one  of  wiiich  perhaps  wa«{ 
honoured  with  a  reading.  This  I  was  ignorant  of  at 
the  time,  or  I  would  have  reclaimed  my  MS.  and  im- 
mediately acted,  as  I  was  aftei'vvards  compelled  to  do. 
During  this  feverish  period,  1  had  however  inter- 
vals of  pleasure,  if  not  happiness.  Shortly  afti  r  our 
arrival  in  town,  I  received  the  following  note  from 
Mr.  Matthews  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

"  My  dear  Romney, 

«  I  am  afraid  you  will  think  I  have  neglected 
you.  I  have  been  out  of  town  the  whole  of  last  week, 
and  very  dull  I  should  have  been,  but  for  your  plea- 
sant and  ingenious  book;  many  tiianks  my  good 
friend  for  the  great  amusement  it  afforded  me. 

«<  Will  you  and  Mrs.  R.  dine  with  me  on  Tuesday 
or  Wednesday?  fix  your  day  and  let  me  know.  Witli 
best  wishes  to  Mrs.  R.  in  which  Mrs.  M.  joins,  I  ani 
yours  very  truly. 

<<  C.  MATTHEWS. 
«  50,  Gi^eat  Russel  Street, 
<*  Sunday,^' 

Mr.  Mathews  is  too  generally  known  and  respect- 
ed in  London,  to  require  the  aid  of  my  weak  pen  ; 
but  as  this  book  will  probably  be  read  where  he  is 
unknown,  the  following  particulars  may  not  prove 
wholly  uninteresting,  and  I  thihk  the  knowledge  of 
talents  so  unique,  rann^Jt  be  too  widely  spread.  We 
shall  not  dwell  upon  his  character  either  as  a  man, 
or  an  actor,  though  both  are  held  in  very  just  esti- 
mation ;  because  then  my  i-eaders  woi:M  have  cause 
to  expect  the  public  and  private  characters  of  all  my 
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theatrical  friends  ;  and  as  I  have  no  intention  to  un- 
dertake a  general  biography,  it  miglit  appear  invidi- 
ous to  panegyrise  some,  and  be  totally  silent  respect- 
ing others.  But  Mr.  Matthews  is  a  character  in 
whom  such  a  fund  of  rational  entertainment  exists, 
as  1  believe  can  be  found  in  no  other  man  breath- 
ing. 

There  are  people  perhaps  who  possess  the  talent 
of  mimicry  and  ventriloquism  in  an  equal  degree, 
and  if  I  could  have  said  nothir»g  more  o?  the  gentle- 
man in  question  I  should  have  been  silent;  his  is  not 
barely  an  imitation  of  voice,  or  manner,  or  both  ; 
there  is  a  genius,  a  mind,  in  every  thing  he  attempts. 
Whether  it  be  a  simple  story,  where  only  one  or 
two  people  are  concerned,  or  little  dramas,  of  which 
he  has  many,  involving  ten  or  a  dozen,  the  dialogue 
is  so  spirited,  the  sentiments  so  natural,  and  the  lan- 
guage so  appropriate,  that  the  most  accurate  ear  is 
deceived.  You  not  only  hear  what  the  different  per- 
sons say,  but  what  they  do,  the  most  trivial  circum- 
stance escapes  not  this  great  delineator  ;  in  a  word, 
the  delusion  is  so  great,  and  the  performance  alto- 
gether so  eccentric,  that  iiis  society  is  courted  by 
people  of  the  first  rank  and  consequence  ;  but  greatly 
to  his  praise  be  it  recorded,  he  never  exhibits  his 
wonderful  talents  for  pecuniary  profit,  nor  accepts 
an  invitation,  where  he  feels  conscious  that  he  is 
invited  merely  to  amuse,  or  according  to  a  vulgar 
saying,  to  be  ♦<  the  fiddle  of  the  company." 

The  dinner  party  in  Great  Russel  Street  was 
composed  of  our  hospitable  host  and  his  (harming 
wife,  Mr.  Bannister,  Mr.  Dowton,  and  our  two 
selves;  an  assemblage  large  enough  for  cheerful- 
ness, and  not  too  many  for  comfort.  To  those  who 
know  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthews,  1  need  not  say  the 
welcome  was  flattering,  the  dinner  excelhtit,  and 
served  with  neatness  and  elegance.  By  tin-  bye, 
when  we  first  sat  down  to  table  J  lost  sigiit  of  our 
fair  hostess,  and  was  on  the  point  of  enquiring,  *»  if 
we  should    not   be  honoured   with  her  company  ?" 
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when  I  accidentally  discovered  her  peeping  over  the 
breast  bone  of  a  turkey,  the  largest  and  finest  bird 
of  the  kind  I  ever  saw.    An  observation  of  this  sort, 
led  to  its  history  ;  and  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  fowl  was  bred  and  born  in  Yorkshire,  that  wlien 
killed  and  trussed,  it  weighed  eighteen  pounds,  and 
was  sent  by  its  owner,  a  free-will  offering  to  Mr. 
Matthews,  just  in  time  for  his  twelfth  day's  dinner. 
After  a  moderate  circulation  of  the  glass,  tlie  gen- 
tlemen prepared  for  their  several  duties  at  the  the- 
atre, whither  I  accompanied  them  ;  and  after  the  play 
we  returned  to  Great  Russel  Street,  with  a  small, 
though    powerful    reinforcement,    consisting  of    Sir 
John  Carr,  a  popular  writer,  Mr.  Leigh,  the  author, 
as  before  mentioned,  of  <«  Grieving's  a  Folly,''  Mr. 
Theodore   Hook,  son  of  Hook    the   composer,  and 
author  of  Tekeli,  &c.   and  Mr.  Holland  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.     Here  w  as  a  party  of  choice  spirits, 
which  promised  an   evening  of    intellectual    enjoy- 
ment, and  the  promise  was  made  good.     Matthew^s 
was  the  life  and  soul  of  whim,  every  one  contributed, 
as  far  as  their  powers  would  allow,  to  the  general 
quota  of  amusement,   but  young  Hook  shone  as  a 
comet  whose  coruscations  the  unchangeable  order  of 
nature  permits  not  to  appear  in  our  horizon  above 
once  in  an  age;  indeed,  1  never  in  tliis  country,  heard 
of  a  person  possessing  like  talents;  we  read  of  them 
in  Italy  under  tiie  name  "  Improvisatori,"  that  is, 
people  who  sing  extempore.    This  gift,  for  I  can  call 
it  nothing  else,  Mr.  Hook  commands  in  a  surprising 
degree;  give   him   one,    two,  or  three  subjects,   no 
matter  how  many,  or  upon  what  heads  they  turn, 
and   he  sings  ten,  a  dozen,   or  twenty  verses,  to  a 
common  jig  tune,  without   any  gross  errors  in   the 
rhyme,  and  much  point  in  the  matter.    The  subjects 
given  him  this  evening  were  twelfth  day,  which  we 
were  then  celebrating,  and  the  new  comedy  of  Man 
and  Wife,  which  Matthews,  Dowton,  and  Holland, 
'  had  just  been  performing  for  the  second  time.    The 
circle  of  course  laughed  and  applauded,  but  I  could 
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do  neither.  I  was  literally  bereaved  of  speech  and 
motion;  and  when  the  song  ended,  no  arijMnient  could 
persuade  me  that  it  was  an  original  effusion  : 
whereupon  Matthews  said,  *<  Come  Hook,  convict 
E-omney  of  incredulity."  Without  a  moment's  de- 
liberation, tlie  songster  recommenced;  with  added 
spirit  he  addressed  an  appropriate  verse  to  each  in- 
dividual, conluding  with  me,  whom  he  convinced, 
both  against  my  will  and  judgment,  that  he  possessed 
a  talent  unknown  in  this  country  and  unsurpassed  in 
any  other. 

This  evening  we  had  an  additional  proof  of  the 
wonderful  powers  of  imitation  possessed  by  Matthews. 
There  was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Knapp,  formerly  a 
respectable  member  of  Society,  and  a  tolerable  actor; 
but  from  idle,  dissipated  habits,  he  was  now  become 
a  sort  of  ravelling  mendicant,  collecting  from  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Thespis,  contributions  towards  the 
support  of  his  necessities,  real  or  pretended. 

In  the  early  part  of  Dowton's  theatrical  career,  as 
mentioned  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Itinerant,  he 
and  I  were  in  a  company  with  this  person;  and  he 
frequently  applied  to  the  Drury  Lane  Green  Room 
for  pecuniary  aid,  through  the  medium  of  his  old  ac- 
quaintance Dowton,  by  whose  means,  and  indeed 
principally  from  his  own  pocket,  this  lazy  lounger 
was  enabled  to  sojourn  several  weeks  in  London, 
although  every  supply  was  obtained  under  a  pretext 
of  conveying  him  to  some  country  engagement.  At 
length  his  applications  became  so  numerous,  that 
extensive  as  Dowton's  liberality  was,  and  no  man's 
can  be  more  so,  he  became  tired  of  affording  relief  ta 
one  who  had  lost  all  sense  of  duty  towards  himself, 
and  the  yevy  name  of  Knapp  threw  him  into  a  frenzy; 
for  though  one  of  the  best  natured  creatures  in  the 
world,  Dowton  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
irritable;  and  the  disgust  he  felt  at  the  frequent  calls 
of  this  man,  generally  in  a  state  of  ebriety,  proved  an 
excellent  subject  for  Matthews,  and  the  Green  Room 
w^as  often  kept  in  a  roar  of  laughter,  from  the  sup- 
posed approach  of  Mr.  Knapp. 
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But  to  return  to  our  supper  friends.  The, cloth 
was  drawn  ;  Matthews  had  i:;iven  some  oC  liis  excellent 
stories,  in  his  hest  style,  anti  Dowton's  round,  (^ood- 
natured  face,  exhibited  a  full  participation  of  tliis 
feast  of  Momus;  when  the  servant  announced  a 
person  who  wished  to  speak  with  him. 

"With  me!  with  me!"  cried  Dowton.  «Wliois 
it,  and  what  can  he  want  with  me  at  this  tiuse  of 
nii^ht?" 

*»  He  is  a  very  susi)icious  looking  man,"  replieti  the 
servant,  «*  shabbily  dr  ssi'd,  and  \  think  intoxicated." 

**  ^Yhy  did  he  not  s*nd  his  name?"  enquired 
Dowt;;n. 

<«  lie  did  Sir.  He  says  you  are  an  old  friend,  and 
know  him  well.    His  n.tmc  is  Knapp,'' 

To  des'  ribe  Dowton's  countenance  is  impossible. 
Passion  deprived  him  of  arii  ulation;  he  sj)uttered 
and  stormed,  and  stamped,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
runnin.^  down  stairs,  wiih  a  fixed  determination  to 
kick  Knapj>  into  tiie  street,  when  Matthews  inter- 
fered ;  ««  He  could  not."  he  said,  <»  permit  the  poor 
man  to  be  iidmspitably  treated  in  his  liouse,  and 
would  himself  endeavour  to  .^et  rid  of  him."  Dow- 
ton now  ^ave  full  \ent  lo  his  passion.  «<  Fhe  scoun- 
drel," exclaimed  lie,  as  he  paced  tiie  room,  <<  Aru  1  to 
to  be  hunted  to  death  by  this  prince  of  paupr-rs  ? 
The  d — nd  rascal!  not  c{)nU'nt  with  pickiui^  my 
pocket,  exposes  me  to  all  my  friends,  and  follows 
me  wherever  i  go ;  but  I'll  stop  him !  Fll  apply  to  a 
magistrate." 

A  noise  on  the  stairs,  gave  us  reason  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Knapp  was  forcing  his  way  to  the  dining 
room,  a!id  we  could  plainly  distinguish  the  following 
dialogue. 

Matthews,  a  Really  Kviajjp  I  wish  you  could  be 
persuaded  to  go  home.  Dowton  is  not  here  you  may 
depend  upoti't." 

Knapp.  *»  My  dear  fellow  I  know  you  wish  me 
weji,  but  my  friend  Dowton  appointed  me  to  meet 
liim  here,  to  receive  a  siit)scription  he  meant  to  set 
N  2 
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on  foot  after  supper.  So  pray  let  me  go  up,  for  I 
musf  see  liim."  At  the  word  subscription,  Dnwton 
foanieil  with  ra.^e ;  but  as  Matthews  had  denied  iiis 
being  in  tiie  house,  he  restrained  liimself,  and  the 
dialogue  pro*  eeded. 

Matthews.  *•  Mr.  Knapp  you  must  give  me  leave 
to  be  nsaster  of  my  o\vn  house,  and  I  insist  upon  your 
going  down  stairs." 

Knapp.  «» My  dear  fellow  don't  be  positive.  I  am 
going  to  my  engagement  in  the  morning,  and  my 
friend  Doto  owes  me  a  trifle  of  money,  wliich  1  must 
have." 

«<  You  lie  you  scoundrel!"  exclaimed  Dowton  un- 
able to  contain  himself  any  longer.  «  I  owe  you 
money  you  ungrateful  vagabond?  you — you — }^ou." 
In  a  paroxism  of  rage,  whic!)  deprived  him  of  utter- 
ance, he  would  have  run  down  stairs,  if  we  iiad  not 
prevented  him. 

Knapp,  <«  Ah  !  his  voice !  I  knew  lie  was  here  I 
Bow,  my  dear  friend,  I  must,  and  will  shake  hands 
with  you." 

Here  a  struggle  took  place  on  the  stairs  followed 
by  blows,  at  length  Matthews  exclaimed  "  foul  play! 
foul  play  !"  Dowton  now  broke  from  us  vociferating 
'<  let  me  come  at  him  !  I'll  teach  the  beggarly  scoun- 
drel to  follow  me!"  But  judge  what  was  the  general 
astonishment,  when  we  ruslied  out,  followed  by  Mrs, 
Matthews  with  a  light,  to  find  Dowton  collaring 
Matthews,  and  that  Mr.  Knapp  had  never  been  upon 
the  spot  at  all. 

Our  evening  only  ended  at  three  in  the  morning, 
and  in  London,  'tis  difficult  to  break  up  a  party  even 
at  that  late  period.  The  hours  after  supper  are  so 
joyous,  that  time  flies  imperceptibly,  and  witiiout  the 
aid  of  intoxication,  the  spirits  are  exhilarated,  and 
the  imagination  kept  alive,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of 
sleep,  or  even  weariness.  This  was  one,  of  many 
equally  pleasant  evenings,  we  passed  in  Great  Russel- 
street,  and  I  haNC  been  thus  particular  in  describing 
it,  because  I  do  not  mean  to  recur  to  the  subject  i  but 
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after  tlianking  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matthews  for  their 
fnei)dshi]),  politeness  and  attention,  take  my  leave  of 
them,  unless  some  unexpected  circumstance  should 
arise,  previous  to  the  close  of  my  memoir,  in  which 
they  are  immediately  concerned. 

I  have  in  a  former  volume,  mentioned  with  respect 
and  gratitude,  my  j^uardian,  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Heathcote,  of  Hursley  Lod,jj;e  near  Winchester;  his 
father,  and  my  maternal  grand-father,  were  brothers. 
The  present  Sir  William  I  have  no  personal  know- 
ledge of,  but  having  once  politely  answered  a  letter 
written  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Crane  on  my  behalf, 
wherein,  he  promised  to  exert  himself  in  conjunction 
with  Lord  Macclesfield,  for  my  interest  (unfortunate- 
ly liis  lnrdship  |jaid  the  debt  of  nature  very  shortly 
afterwards)  I  determined  to  wait  upon  him,  and  by 
that  means  introduce  to  his  notice  the  only  descend- 
ant of  liis  cousin  Mary.  But  I  had  another  motive; 
my  mother  had  a  number  of  half-brothers  and  sisters, 
who  if  living  w^re  nearly  related  to  myself;  one  in 
particular,  whose  picture,  together  with  my  dear  mo- 
ther's, the  late  Sir  Thomas  H.  made  me  a  present  of. 
His  name  wasllolworthy,  and  I  believe  he  was  a 
counsellor.    The  others  bore  the  name  of  Heathcote. 

To  gain  some  knowledge  of  these  relatives,  I  could 
form  no  plan  so  plausible,  as  to  procure  an  interview 
with  the  present  Baronet.  Accordingly  I  despatched 
a  note,  wherein  I  made  myself  known,  explained  the 
motive  of  my  request,  and  followed  it  up  the  next 
morning  by  knocking  at  his  door  in  St.  James's 
square. 

Ah  !  pride  of  rank  ! — ah  !  pride  of  fortune  !  eter- 
nal foe  to  good  fellowship,  brotherly  love,  and  cliris- 
tiaji-like  philanthropy  !  what  a  difference — what  a 
line  of  demarcation  dost  thou  draw,  between  crea- 
tures equal  in  tlie  eye  of  their  creator,  who  admits  of 
no  distinction  but  what  virtue  or  vice  may  create. 
That  a  monosyllable  preceding  a  man's  name,  sliould 
cause  an  averted  eye,  wheti,  perhaps,  if  the  matter 
were  enquired  into,  the  very  means  by  which  his  an- 
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cestoi'S  acqiiircd  that  i)rivilei;e,  would  be  found  preg- 
nant Willi  mischief,  and  coveted  with  disi^race. 

If,  as  'tis  probable,  we  enter  a  future  state  with 
our  present  dispositions,  what  will  the  proud  and 
di.e;nified  tyra?it  feel,  on  finding  a  benevolent  biack- 
Siuith  rpr^'ived  into  the  hvaveidy  mansion,  whilst  Ids 
pompous  Peei'ship  is  d«'tained  at  the  door,  for  want 
of  p)oj)er  (  red«'ntials. 

By  tht.se  reflections,  my  reader  will  augur  no  good 
from  this  attempt  to  claim  acquaintance  with  the 
gr<  at  ;  1  was  led  into  th*  m  from  having  frequently 
been  galledf  and  like  the  Poet's  Jade  1  cannot  iielp 
wincing. 

At  the  time  appointed,  I  gave  an  independent  rap 
at  the  great  man's  door,  stifling  as  well  as  I  coidd 
every  expectation  of  indig!iity,  and  for  the  credit  of 
human  nature,  hoping  that  the  son  might  be  the  pro- 
totype of  his  worthy  father. 

Having  announced  my  name,  a  person  out  of  livery 
ushered  me  into  an  handsome  room,  where,  for  a  few 
miuijtes  I  paced  the  carpet  with  as  much  pride  per- 
haps as  the  man  who  owned  it,  but,  thank  God  !  of 
a  far  different  complexion. 

At  lengtif  a  door  from  the  adjoining  room  opened, 
and  Sir  William  made  his  entre.  In  years  he  ap- 
pe.ired  about  sixty-five,  slovenly  in  his  dress,  cold, 
inanimate,  and  formal  in  his  manner^  in  s!)ort,  the 
tout  ensemble  sti'uck  me,  as  possessing  all  tije  disgust- 
ing qualities  1  had  anticipated.  1  do  not  pretend  to 
say,  such  ^^as  his  general  character,  but  so  he  con- 
ducted himself  towards  me.  I  bowed  with  respectful 
dignity,  and  enquire<l  "  if  he  had  received  a  note  I 
did  myself  tlje  honour  of  writing."  Wliat  a  strange 
thing  is  life  !  wi»at  a  scene  of  hypocrisy  we  are  obliged 
to  pursue  !  uidess  v\e  lie  daily,  nay  hourly,  we  shall 
be  ki(  ked  )ut  of  society.  Mr.  Insolvent  meets  Mr. 
Do-  ket  the  attorney,  and  with  an  hearty  shake  of 
the  i«and  hopes  he  is  well  ;  then  with  increasing  in- 
tei* -St  inquires  afier  Mrs.  and  the  Master-,  and  Miss 
Dockets,  when  at  the  same  time,  he  cares  little  about 
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the  welfare  of  the  latter,  and  heartily  wishes  the  for- 
mer at  tin*  d — -1. 

Sir  William  "  had  received  my  note — entertained 
some  distant  rerollec  tion  of  my  mother — but  with  re- 
spect to  the  infi)rmation  I  required,  conrerning  the 
other  branches  of  my  grandfather's  family,  i  could 
not  have  applied  more  unfortunately,  he  having  very 
little  knowledge  of  his  own  connexions." 

After  this  declaration,  I  could  no  longer  be  sur- 
prised at  my  reception.  If  a  man  does  not  know  his 
own  relations,  if  he  is  thus  coldly  indifferent  about 
his  own  family,  no  wonder  he  should  behave  with 
less  than  politeness  to  the  poorest  of  them. 

The  Baronet  had  nothing  further  to  say,  except 
some  silly  observations  about  the  weather,  and  natu- 
rally supposing  my  absence  would  be  agreeable,  I 
made  my  btiw.  Would  I  had  been  horsewhipped, 
I  mentally  exclaimed  as  I  descended  the  steps  of  this 
proud  man's  dwelling,  ere  I  had  thus  degraded  my- 
self! what  a  fool!  what  an  idiot  was  1  to  subject 
myself  to  such  treatment !  not  even  ask  me  to  be 
seated !  External  appearances,  as  far  as  regarded 
dress,  were  certainly  in  my  favour,  and  I  required 
nothing  from  him,  but  civility  and  good  manners; 
then  why  this  contumely  ?  The  reason  is  obvious,  I 
was  a  poor  relation,  and  he  knew  it. 

My  cogitations  were  so  profound,  and  my  eyes  so 
intently  fixed  on  the  ground,  that  I  ran  against  two 
gentlemen,  who  were  lounging  arm  in  arm  round  the 
square,  and  1  suppose  so  deeply  engaged  in  conver- 
sation, that  they  as  little  observed  my  movements  as 
I  had  done  theirs.  I  was  awakened  from  my  reverie 
by  a  rosy-gilled  son  of  good  living  exclaiming,  «*  My 
dear  sir!  you  had  like  to  have  run  us  down."  "And 
if  he  had,"  replied  the  other,  who  was  an  uncommon- 
ly lar^je  man,  very  shabbily  dressed,  "  the  disgrace 
would  have  been  all  our  ow  n  ;  we  should  keep  a  bet- 
ter look  out,  and  not  run  into  the  enemy's  teeth." 

I  of  course  made  an  apology,  and  whilst  so  doing, 
had  a  strong,  an  unconquerable  prepossession,  that 
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the  first  speaker  was  Mr.  Siieridan.  I  bad  never 
seen  tliat  great  statesjnaiu  nor  any  thing  to  my  know- 
ledge, that  bore  his  resemblance  ;  but  I  had  heard 
him  described,  and  the  description  announced  the 
man.  But  who  could  his  companion  be?  dressed  in 
a  thread  bare,  light  blue  coat,  formerly  ornamented 
with  black  buttons,  but  several  of  tlie  moulds  had  de- 
serted their  covers,  which  hung  in  tattered  disconso- 
lation,  as  if  bewailing  their  loss.  In  hearing  Mr. 
Sheridan  described,  his  historian  certainly  would  not 
omit  his  numerous  and  complicated  involvements. 
This  circumstance  no  sooner  occurred,  than  his  tat- 
tered companion  was  identified  as  a  creditor,  whom 
nothing  but  this  condescension  in  the  parliament  man 
could  appease.  1  had  settled  this  in  my  own  mind, 
and  was  revolving  on  the  miseries  of  debt,  wiuch  I 
know  from  woeful  experience,  and  the  indignity  even 
our  legislators  are  subject  to  in  consequence ;  when 
a  servant  in  livery  came  out  of  the  house  before 
which  I  was  standing ;  (for  I  remained  rooted,  as  it 
were  to  the  spot,  wliere  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  liis  in- 
flexible creditor  left  me,)  his  face  bore  the  stamp  of 
good  humoured  intelligence,  and  pointing  to  the  ob- 
ject of  my  inquiry,  I  asked  if  the  gentleman  on  the 
right  hand  was  not  Mr.  Sheridan  ?  The  party  co- 
loured gentleman  replied,  as  I  expected,  in  the  affir- 
mative, adding,  *<  a  great  man  sir,  and  a  wise  man, 
they  say  he  has  every  sense  but  one." 

"  Pray  what  is  that  ?" 

<<  The  sense  to  keep  himself  out  of  debt." 

<^  That  indeed  would  be  very  desirable.  Do  you 
know  the  person  he  is  walking  with  ?*' 

«  Oh  yes  sir,  he  is  a  well  known  character." 

«  Indeed  !  what  business  is  he  ?" 

"  Sir  r 

«  Is  he  a  wine  merchant,  or  a  horse  dealer?" 

Had  this  fellow  borne  the  common  stamp  of  his 
trade,  had  he  been  a  lazy,  lounging,  impudent  serv- 
ing maf>,  he  would  have  lai?gi»ed  in  my  fare,  but  he 
only  smiled,  and  with  well  bred  civility  replied,  «  I 
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see  sir  you  are  a  sti-anger ;  the  gentleman  you  very 
naturally  mistake  for  a  tradesman,  is  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  !"  and  bowing,  he  proceeded  on  his 
way. 

It  seemed  as  if  St.  James's  square  was  destined  to 
be  a  scene  of  nothing  but  mortification.  My  cousin 
of  Buckingham's  ill-breeding,  and  ignorance  of  the 
common  forms  of  civility  due  from  man  to  man,  or, 
if  he  likes  it  better,  from  one  gentleman  to  another, 
for  I  make  no  distinction  between  us,  he  shall  either 
be  a  man,  or  I  a  gentleman,  had  caused  two  emotions 
in  my  breast,  hatred  and  pity  ;  I  hated  myself^  for 
condescending  to  wait  upon  iiim;  and  I  pitied  him, 
that  education  and  an  intercourse  with  well  bred  peo- 
ple, had  not  taught  him  better  manners  and  more 
feeling  towards  one  whose  grandfather  boasted  the 
same  sire  that  his  did. 

I  was  endeavouring  to  account  for  the  pride  of 
man  upon  rational  principles ;  for  which  purpose, 
my  perception  of  human  nature,  and  general  know- 
ledge of  the  world  were  invoked  ;  when  1  found,  to 
my  extreme  mortification,  that  I  had  not  even  expe- 
rience enough  to  distinguish,  by  intuition,  a  duke 
from  a  horse  dealer;  or  to  know  the  difference,  by 
my  optical  organs,  between  the  first  subject  in  the 
realm — not  royal — -and  a  vender  of  wines.  1  have 
all  my  life  prided  myself  upon  reading  characters, 
but  if  his  grace  will  pardon  this  palpable  error,  I 
promise  never,  in  future,  to  judge  of  a  man  by  his 
coat. 
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CHAP.  VI. 


**  MORE  DISSEMBLERS  BESIDES  WOMEN.'' 

MiDDiETON. 


<*  You  need  not  tell  me,''  said  Ann,  «  whether 
Sir  William  Heatht  ote  res'^iohlr-s  his  father;  I  read 
the  contrary  in  your  mortifii'd  rountendnce  ;  but, 
thuu.^h  not  blessed  with  tiie  mild  benignity  of  Sir 
Thomas,  he  was  pidite  of  course." 

«  If  a  stranger,  of  even  mean  appearance,  were  to 
wait  upon  me  about  business,  should  I,  Ann,  or 
should  [  not,  ask  him  to  take  a  chair?" 

<*  Cenainly,  you  would.  But  what  mean  you  ? 
Surciy  Sir  William  could  not  keep  you  standing !" 

"  0  yes,  he  could — and,  what's  more  to  the  point, 
he  did:' 

<<  W{  11,  well,  never  mind  :  tlie  worst  you  can  say 
of  him  is,  that  he  does  not  understand  the  common 
forms  of  politeness.  At  any  rate,  he  gave  you  the 
infui'mation  required  ?" 

<•'  No,  he  did  not.  In  tliat  respect  he  overstrained 
politeness,  as  much  as  he  fell  short  of  it  in  the  other. 
He  is  too  coldly  well  bred  to  know  any  thing  of  his 
un<de  Samuel  Heatlnote's  descendants;  and  pre- 
tended to  be  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  my  mother 
only  a  natural  child  of  the  said  Samuel.  But  his 
fath*  r  knew  better,  and  so  did  his  grandfather,  whose 
kind  and  affectionate  letters  fully  avow  the  relation- 
ship, as  do  those  of  Lady  and  Miss  Drake,  and  like- 
wise Lady  Jane  Stanley,  who  addresses  her  as  Miss 
Heathcote." 

Dinnei*  interrupted  the  defence  of  my  mother's  le- 
gitimacy ;  and  as  we  were  taking  a  glass  of  v>ine, 
Ann  resumed  the  conversatifui.  »*  Come,  ha>iMg 
swallowed  your  passion  with  your  dinner,  favour 
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iTie  with  your  cosivoisation  in  St.  James's    square, 
verbaMm.     Sir  William  was  rool,  you  say." 

**  Cool !  the  frozen  regions  of  Lai)land  are  not 
half  so  frii>;id.  But  it  is  past,  and  I'll  endeavour 
to  forget  it. 

<«  Not  till  you  have  poured  it  into  iny  ear.'' 

I  then  recapitulated  the  ten  minutes'  conversatioi|. 
between  Sir  William  and  mystlf,  which  [  saw  morti- 
fied Ann,  although  she  endeavoured  to  hide  it  ;  but 
when  I  adverted  to  my  casual  view  of  Mr.  Siieridan 
and  his  grace  of  Norfolk,  and  related  my  dialogue 
WMth  the  footman,  hor  good  humour  was  perfectly 
restored,  and  by  mutual  agreement  the  proud  Baro- 
net was  banished  from  oui*  conversation. 

One  day,  after  a  plentiful  dinner  with  my  friend 
Emery  and  his  lovely  wife,  I  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  introduced  to  a  circle  hitherto  unknown  to  me, 
except  by  name. 

There  is  no  class  of  my  fellow-creatures,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  1  liave  not  f^dt  a  wish  to  obtain 
some  knowledge  of,  for  the  purpose  of  becojuing  as 
much  acquainted  with  human  nature  in  her  various 
bearings  as  fell  within  the  scope  of  my  observation 
and  capacity. 

Although  t^ie  system  of  prize-fighting  cannot  be 
justified  on  any  principle,  moral  or  human,  yet  I  am 
persuaded  from  conviction  that  the  art  of  fair  and 
manly  self-defence  every  man  ought  to  be  master  of. 
It  is  a  much  more  harmless,  useful  and  justifiable 
mode  of  attack,  than  those  deadly  weapons,  the  swoi*d 
or  |)istol  ;  besides,  thank  God  !  they  are  not  always 
at  hand,  and  where  an  assault  is  to  be  rej)elled,  or 
an  injury  resented,  then  and  there,  an  arm  not  noted 
for  muscular  strength,  if  support(Ml  by  science,  may 
amply  redress  itself. — Several  circumstances  in  the 
course  of  my  life  have  sa  truly  ronvinced  me  of  this, 
that,  had  I  male  children,  pugilism  should  form  part 
of  tiieir  education.  The  following  adventure,  which 
occurred  only  last  evening,  will,  I  think,  ac.iongst 
many  others,  bring  the  point  to  demonstration. 

PART  II.  vox.  I.  O 
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The  gallery  of  the  opera  house,  whither  I  strolled 
to  hear  an  overture,  being  remarkably  empty  that 
evening,  I  entered  into  conversation  with  a  lady  and 
gentleman  on  the  seat  before  me,  by  asking  the  for- 
mer her  opinion  of  the  p^^rformance  ?  <<  Why,  really, 
Sir,"  replied  she,  with  much  suavity,  "  not  at  all ; 
but  perhaps  it  may  be  owing  to  my  ignorance  of  the 
language;  and  I  rather  think  that  must  be  the  case, 
because  I  have  occasionally  sat  near  people  who 
seemed  to  relish  it  very  highly." 

<«  Then  they  were  foreigners,"  subjoined  the  gen- 
tleman, «  no  Englishmen  or  women,  if  they  speak 
honestly,  can  be  pleased  with  a  thing  that  sets  the 
understanding  at  defiance.  Even  their  fine  Italian 
singers,  who,  to  our  shame  be  it  spoken,  are  in  the 
receipt  of  a  princely  income,  though  they  may  oc- 
casionally surprise  us  with  the  rapidity  of  their  exe- 
cution, leave  no  impression  on  the  feelings.  Give  me 
a  simple  ballad  from  Mrs.  Jordan,  Mrs.  Bland,  or 
Mrs.  Liston,  before  all  the  squallentis  that  ever  were 
imported.  1  never  was  at  an  Italian  opera  before,  and 
if  it  was  not  for  the  honour  of  the  thing,  1  wish  I  had 
not  come  now;  and  this  being  my  first  apperance, 
shall  also  be  my  last." 

<«  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  Askelon," 
said  the  lady,  «  otherwise  your  taste  will  be  called 
in  question,  and  you  wilL  be  voted  one  of  the  Ca- 
naille,'' 

«  Let  them  vote  me  any  thing  but  an  admirer  of 
the  Italian  opera,  and  1  shall  be  content." 

<«  But  though  the  opera  does  not  seem  to  meet 
your  wishes,"  said  I,  ««  perhaps  the  ballet  may  not 
be  so  unfortunate."  *^  Why  look  ye  sir,  I'm  John 
Bull  every  inch  of  me,  and  tliink  English  dancing 
quite  good  enough  for  an  English  audience.  Why 
should  our  own  islanders  b^  set  at  nought,  when  lit- 
tle Gayton,  there  she  is,  God  bless  her !  shews  us 
plainly  that  they  can  be  as  active,  and  as  elegant  as 
e'er  a  Mademoiselle  or  Signora  of  them  all.     But 
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come,  the  curtain  has  dropped  upon  their  foolery, 
so  if  you  please  we'll  depart." 

I  was  prt^paring  to  say  "  Good  night,"  after 
handins^  the  yoiittg  lady  down  stairs,  when  her  bro- 
ther, with  the  pleasant  freedom  of  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, pressed  me  to  take  a  sandwich  in  St.  James's 
street,  and,  as  his  sentiments,  as  far  as  they  had  been 
communicated,  agreed  with  mine,  I  accepted  his 
invitation  with  tlie  same  frankness  with  which  it  was 
made.  The  female  between  us,  we  proceeded  along 
Pall  Mall  5  and  turning  up  St.  James's  street,  two 
men  apparently  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  reeled  out 
of  an  entry,  and  attempted  to  seize  hold  of  the  lady, 
who  at  that  moment  was  unguarded  on  the  right 
hand,  her  brother  being  a  few  paces  in  the  rear. 
The  street,  as  far  as  we  could  distinguish,  was  un- 
occupied, not  even  the  voice  of  a  watchman  inter- 
rupted the  solemn  silence;  but  the  moon  shone  witli 
resplendent  lustre,  and  my  new  friend,  alarmed  by  his 
sister's  screams,  with  the  swiftness  of  a  feathered 
Mercury,  flew  along  the  pavement,  and  with  one  blow 
laid  the  foremost  of  our  assailants  in  the  kennel.  I 
was  the  more  surprised  at  this,  because  his  stature 
did  not  exceed  live  feet,  and  from  the  view  I  had  of 
him,  1  was  not  prepared  for  uncommon  strength. 
Our  enemies  were  seemingly  tall,  raw  boned  coal 
heavers,  and  though  one  of  them  was  for  the  moment 
rendered  incapable,  our  case  appeared  so  desperate, 
that  to  the  lady's  cries,  I  added  a  call  for  the  watch ; 
but  my  companion,  nothing  daunted,  bade  me  take 
care  of  his  sister,  and  fear  nothing;  «  for,"  continued 
he,  <«  if  [  cannot  manage  such  rascals  as  these,  I  de- 
serve to  be  d — d."  The  second  ruffian,  seeing  his 
fellow  on  the  ground,  resumed  his  sobriety,  and  aimed 
a  blow  at  me,  but  in  so  clumsy  a  manner,  that  I  not 
only  avoided  it,  but  preserved  my  fair  charge  from 
harm ;  on  which  our  little  champion  rushed  forward, 
received  the  blow  on  the  point  of  his  elbow,  and  re- 
turned another  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  so 
staggered  the  wretch,  that  he  reeled  several  paces. 
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and  finally  tumbled  headlon,^  into  an  area,  at  least 
three}  aids  deep.  Wh;it  1  have  employed  so  many 
words  in  re!;»tinp:,  was  the  work  of  a  njoment ;  hav- 
inr  taught  his  foes  to  bite  the  ground,  our  skilful 
champion  seized  hold  of  his  sister's  disengaged  arm, 
and  not  suffering  the  grass  to  grow  under  our  feet, 
we  arrived  in  safety  at  his  house. 

This  anecdote  will  I  think  establish  the  usefulness 
of  piigilism  :  had  my  friend  been  as  little  knowing  in 
the  science  as  his  adversaries,  very  dreadful  might 
have  been  tlie  consequences,  because  might,  in  that 
€ase,  would  have  overcome  right ;  unless  t!ie  fVllows 
would  have  had  patience  to  wait  till  he  ran  home  for 
his  sw  ord ;  and  then  indeed,  he  might  have  killed  them 
in  a  gentleman-like  manner. 

Every  thing  has  its  uses,  and  its  abuses.  But 
though  this  be  granted,  shall  we  neglect  the  use,  be- 
cause it  may  possibly  bring  the  abiise  along  with  it? 
I  have  heard  declaimers  against  the  science  of 
bruising  say,  "that  a  knowledge  of  self  defence, 
makes  people  quarrelsome."  If  I  may  speak,  from 
very  limited  experience,  1  think  the  contrary.  I  was 
well  acquaijited  witli  Perrins,  and  never  in  my  life 
saw  a  more  harmless,  quiet,  int){Tensive  being;  1  have 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  Gulley — yes  reader^the 
pleasure  ;  I  would  ratiier  know  him,  than  many  Sir 
Billys  and  Sir  Di!l}s,  and  he  is  neither  quarrelsome, 
turbulent,  nor  overbearing. 

We  will  now,  gentle  reader,  return  for  a  moment 
to  Hatton  Garden,  where  leaving  Mrs.  Emery  and 
Ann  tete  a  tete,  you  may,  if  you  prefer  a  walk,  ac- 
company me,  and  honest  Jack  Emery,  to  a  tavern 
in  Carey-street,  kept  by  John  Gulley.  As  we  passed 
along,  Emery  said,  «*  You,  conceive,  I  dare  say, 
Romney,  that  I  am  going  to  introduce  you  into  a 
society  of  rogues  and  pickpockets,  and  if  you  can 
compound  for  the  loss  of  your  purse  or  handkerchief, 
it  will  be  a  lucky  escape  ;  but  rest  assured  you  are 
mistaken.  Gullet's  house  is,  of  course,  open  to  all 
descriptions,  but  the  majority  of  his  customers  are 
people  of  reputation  and  respectability," 
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This  account,  I  confess,  was  some  relief  to  my 
mind,  wIktc  a  considerable  degree  of  prejudice  ex- 
isted against  prize-fighters,  and  the  houses  they  fre- 
quent. When  we  arrived,  GuUey  was  unfortunately 
from  home,  but  Crib,  the  champion  of  England,  was 
officiating  as  his  locum  tenens,  and  handing  about 
pots  of  porter  and  grog,  with  persevering  industry. 
Mrs,  Gulley,  a  neat  little  woman,  civil  and  attentive, 
superintended  tlie  business  of  the  bar;  where,  through 
Emery's  interest,  for  1  found  he  was  in  high  favour, 
we  obtained  lea\e  to  sit.  Crib  uncorked  and  de- 
canted, but  could  not  give  us  his  compan;^  ;  (wkich  to 
me,  as  a  novic  e  in  such  scenes,  would  liave  been  a 
great  treat,)  owing  to  the  business  of  the  house, 
whi{  Is  he  seeuied  to  pursue  much  to  its  master's  in- 
teresr.  Crib,  who  lias  obtained  popularity  by  his 
prowess,  was  originally  a  coal-heaver,  ajid  has  seve- 
ral br)thers  in  tlie  same  employment;  he  is  sturdy 
and  sti.ul  bciK,  about  five  and  twenty,  stands  five 
feet  eigiit  inches,  i i'smsy  in  appearance,  rather  hard 
featured,  with  a  prf;file  not  unlike  Cooke  the  trage- 
dian. He  is,  I  belie\e,  a  good  natured,  quiet  fellow^ 
and  after  \ve  h^id  detained  him  a  few  minutes  in  con- 
versation, *♦  Will,"  said  Emery,  *«  what  do  you  think 
of  the  greatest  man  in  his  way,  tiiis,  or  perhaps,  any 
other  country  can  boast  ?  for  Gulley  has  altogether 
de<  lined  the  business." 

«  Why  to  speak  the  truth,  notwithstanding  your 
caution,  I  expected,  in  a  house  kept,  and  fjM'quented 
by  boxers,  to  have  seen  nothing  but  blackguards, 
and  CO  have  heard  nothing  but  blasphemy ;  but  I  am 
so  pleasingly  deceived,  and  so  comfortably  situated, 
that  1  believe  this  will  not  be  the  last  visit  I  shall  pay 
Mrs.  Gulley;  and  as  to  the  champion  of  England,  I 
can  only  wonder  how  a  person  of  his  apparently  good 
disposition,  can  ever  be  wrought  up  to  wound,  to 
lame,  perhaps  t(»  kill  Ids  adversary.*' 

♦<  Come,  come  Romne}-,  I  brought  you  here  to  be 
amused,  and  not  to  moralise;  but  sinrc  you^are  for  the 
latter,  we  will  e^en  wish  Mrs.  Gulley  good  night'* 
02 
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Good  heaven!  thought  I,  as  we  walked  back  to 
Hatton  Garden,  what  a  strange  worhl  tliisis!  that 
men  possessing  dispositions  calculated  to  make  good, 
domestic  members  of  society,  should  support  them- 
selves and  their  families,  by  bruising  each  «)ther, 
sometimes  even  untfi  death!  What  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  Gulley's  wife,  who  appears  soft  and 
feminine,  when  her  husband  went  out,  in  tiie  fdce  of 
thousands,  to  fight  Gregson,  one  uf  the  most  power- 
ful men  in  the  kingdom!  And  how  is  it,  that  people 
can  meet  in  this  sanguinary  manner,  witliout  any 
cause  of  quarrel?  Is  it  gl'>ry  that  stirs  them  on? 
Can  ambition  so  far  stimulate  a  man,  that  he  sl^all 
be  dead  to  a  sense  of  pain,  and  callous  to  personal 
suffering?  It  must  be  so,  for  a  meeting  of  this  kind, 
is  so  truly  a  matter  of  b<»siness,  that  previous  to  the 
■  most  fierce  and  determined  battles,  the  parties  sliake 
■'hands,  as  a  proof  of  amity,  and  tisis  is  the  signal  for 
black  eyes,  blojdy  noses,  broken  ribs,  and  in  some 
instances,  death/ 

Week  afier  week  wore  away,  and  still  no  news  of 
my  manus(  ript.  Daily  1  attended  the  theatre,  where 
a  great  oddit}'  acted  as  porter,  and  with  wliom  I 
siiould  have  been  highl}  amused,  had  my  mind  been 
in  a  state  to  re(eive  it;  but  I  had  now  been  nearly 
tliree  months  in  London,  living  u[)on  the  sale  of  the 
Itinerant,  and  the  very  means  I  took  to  relieve  my- 
seir  from  embarrassment,  threatened  again  to  involve 
me,  without  tue  same  resource.  1  had  so  often  en- 
quired of  Ap])le!iy,  the  little  pompous  being  above 
mentioned,  "whether  Mr.  Sheridan  was  it)  town?" 
that  he  was  become  very  familiar.  Calling  one 
morning  with  the  usual  question,  I  received  the  usual 
answer,  but  in  a  tone  as  if  he  had  something  further 
to  say.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  pot  of  poiter,  in  the 
other  eatables,  and  as  soon  as  he  iiad  waslied  down  a 
mouthful  of  mastication,  he  repeated,  <»  No,  Sir!  Old 
Sherry  is  not  in  town,  and  young  Sherry  is  going 
abroad  for  his  health;  but  wl(a^  of  that?  Appleft?/  is 
no  flincher,  he'll  stand  by  old  Drury  to  the  last,  and 
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here  he  is  in  statu  quo  to  tell  you  so;  and  more  than 
that:  if  you  ('i\\\  keep  a  secret,  I  could  tell  you,  that 
the  old  one  dines  to  day  with  a  party  of  gentlemen  in 
the  ii:uzzling  room." 

«*  Where's  that?" 

<*  Up  stairs — hut  mum — and  d n  all  Jaco- 
bins." 

**  ni  thank  you  to  deliver  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sheridan 
when  he  comes." 

"  If  I  say  ril  do  a  thing,  I'll  do  it,  and  then  it  is 
done.  Apple6/y's  no  flincher,  but  your  friend,  sdund 
heart  and  true.  But  when  do  you  come  out,  and 
what's  the  part?  are  you  for  a  sock,  or  a  buskin?" 

"  Neither." 

<«  Nay  don't  fight  shy;  when  you  become  one  of  ?is, 
you'll  find  out  that  A])ple&?/,  Iioie  lie  stands  in  sratu 
quo,  is  the  man  to  be  trusted,  aye,  and  tiie  man  to  be 
considted  too.  When  Stepheji  Kenible  came  out,  I 
said  to  him,  say's  I,  Faistaff's  your  man,  my  boy, 
you  are  ready  for  the  pai't,  and  he  took  my  advice; 
now  to  you  I  say,  play  the  starved  apothecary,  and 
your  fortiine's  made." 

Wliut  a  machine  is  man!  that  a  few  thoughtless 
words,  utterc<l  by  the  most  insignificant  of  human 
beings,  should  have  power  to  change  his  cou!*se,  to 
turr>  liim  into  a  path  he  had  not  the  most  distant  idea 
of  exploring;  although  the  greater  wonder  perhaps  is, 
that  the  thought  of  acting  had  never  occurred  to  my- 
self. 1  ha\e  generally  been  fruitful  enougli  in  devices, 
but  this  never  once  entered  my  ima.ajination,  till  the 
pigmy  compound  of  gin  and  ronsequence,  first  en- 
gendered it;  and  from  that  moment  it  took  firm 
possession  of  my  mind.  1  returned  the  object  home, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  then  consulted 
Ann  upim  the  fitness  of  the  undertaking;  whicii  wc 
at  lengtii  agreed,  was  not  only  fit,  but  liighly  proper 
as  uiatters  had  turned  out.  Between  six  and  seven, 
I  again  encountered  Apple/^?/.  At  my  entrance,  with 
a  significant  nod,  he  poinr-.^d  upwards,  and  said 
"  there  he  is  in  statu  quo ;  give  me  your  letter,  and 
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if  you  don't  say  A\)pWbifs  your  man  for  a  message, 
may  you  never  give  me  a  pot  of  porter." 

In  a  few  minutes  he  returned,  and  gi\inei:  me  back 
my  letter,  exclaimed,  »« It  won't  do.  Come  Applet?^, 
says  one  gentleman  drink,  so  I  tO(»k  a  glass  of 
wine;"  Take  a  second  says  another,  and  so  1  did; 
fine  old  port  and  madeira,  but  no  sherry;  he's  off — 
Prince  sent  for  liim — some  jfdlification  business." 

.«»Dld   not  you   tell   me  this  moment   he   was   up 
stairs?" 

»*  So  he  was,  but  he's  gone  I  tell  you,  gone  in  statu 
quo,  and  you  may  follow  him  ;  Ap\iU'by  says  so,  and 
he's  no  flincher,  nor  no  jacobin,  whatever  Mr.  Mat- 
thews may  sav." 

Returning  slowly  down  the  strand,  I  sauntered 
into  the  Albion  coffee-house,  where  I  frequently  spent 
a  pleasant  hour  amidst  rational  society.  One  young 
man  hatl  particularly  interested  me.  His  countenance 
was  open,  manly,  and  intelligent;  descriptive  of  good 
sense,  and  knowledge  of  the  world;  nor  did  his  con- 
versation belie  these  promises.  He  had  for  several 
evenings  been  tho  oracle  of  the  company,  and  people 
of  the  first  respect  ability  treated  him  with  the 
deference  due  to  exalted  talent.  Tiiis  evening  I 
found  the  ns.ial  party  assembled,  amongst  whom, 
were  military  officers  of  high  rank  ;  when,  in  the 
midst  of  a  very  interesting  debate,  the  door  was 
rudely  ff)r(  ed  open,  and  an  ill  looking  fellow  entered, 
followed  by  another  of  mean  and  diminutive  size, 
who  appeared  to  skulk  behind  the  first,  as  if  fearful 
of  Some  outrage.  The  little  man,  scarcely  shewing 
himself,  cried  ojjt,  *<  that's  he,"  at  the  same  time 
pointing  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room. 

As  no  pHrticiiIar  person  was  identified,  we  fach 
looked  at  the  other;  but  the  moment  my  eye  fell  on 
our  young  orator-,  f  mentally  said  *'  seek  no  further.'^ 
His  countcnanc  e  harl  assumed  an  ashy  paleness,  and 
the  tremblings  of  fear  possessed  his  limbs;  but  our 
doubts,  if  any  ytt  remained,  were  momentary,  for  the 
first  man  bawled  out  <<  Mr. you  are  my   pri- 
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soner,  so  come  along."  «  Is  it  for  debt?"  was  asked 
by  several,  Out  tl»e  vourig  man  had  ruslied  out  of  Mie 
room,  attended  by  his  jailor,  and  no  one  followed, 
exrept  mystif,  and  a  person  who  seemed  to  he  more 
than  a  tavern  acquaintance  of  the  prisoners,  for  he 
pursued  his  friend,  who  was  just  leaving  the  house 
when  we  reached  the  bar.  The  little  informer  how- 
ever remained,  anti  determined  to  know  the  reason  of 
his  behavi«>ur,  which  appeared  in  a  despicable  light, 
I  asked  his  moti  e  for  condu«  t  so  cruel.  **But  per- 
haps continued  I,  you  are  the  plaintiff  in  this  busi- 
ness." «<  No  he  was  not."  <»  Revt'nge  then  has  uc- 
tuated  you  to  be  eventually  perhaps  the  ruin  of  this 
young  man?" 

«  No  sir!  Justice!  you  know  not  the  character  of 
the  person  you  seem  so  much  to  pity.  Why  sir,  he's 
a  common  swindler." 

"  Imp(»ssible !  and  if  he  was  here,  he  would  cram 
your  words  down  your  throat." 

<«  No  he  would  not;  guilt  wo(dd  make  a  coward  of 
him,  for  he  knows,  that  I  know  him  tvcU.'* 

**  Hits  lie  evtr  swindled  you?" 

«  Yes!  and  every  body  that  came  within  the  sound 
of  his  dangerous  tongue.  'Tis  well  perhaps  for  you, 
and  the  other  gentlemen,  that  he  is  this  night  secu.ed; 
for  some  deep  laid  scheme,  take  my  word  for  it,  to 
impose  upon  one,  or  more  of  you,  was  in  agitation. 
I  speak  not  this  rashly,  but  from  a  pnrfef  t  knowledge 
of  his  character,  which  is  artful,  dangerous  aod  de- 
signing." 

When  r  returned  to  the  room,  and  reported  as 
above,  the  surprise  of  the  company  was  as  gn^at,  as 
their  admiration  had  heretofore  boon;  and  we  all 
agreed  that  if  he  was  really  a  decepti^-^  rharacter, 
with  such  superior  talents,  th^re  was  no  calculating 
the  mischief  society  might  suffer. 

The  day  after  this  adventure,  I  was  surprised  by 
the  following  note  from  the  prisoner. 
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«  Dear  Sir, 

•*  1  am  very  desirous  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  for  a  few  minutes  in  tlie  course  of  this  day,  if 
you  could  maiie  it  convenient.  I  would  not  willingly 
trespass  too  much  upon  your  good  nature,  by  sub- 
jecting you  to  visit  this  abode  of  wretchedness  un- 
necessarily; but  I  have  the  vanity  to  think  that  I 
once  possessed  some  portion  of  your  good  opinion,  at 
least  as  much  as  the  limited  nature  of  our  ac- 
quaintance rould  warrant,  and  I  confess  my  anxiety 
to  convince  }ou,  that  I  am  not  wholly  unworthy  of 
your  esteem. 

*<  The  good  opinion  of  one  man  of  merit  and  genius 
I  more  value  than  the  babbling  echo  of  a  thousand 
fools,  or  interested  parasites. 
I  remain. 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours  respectfully, 
*<  Tuesday  morning,  <« ." 

Curiosity,  and  a  latent  wish  to  find  him  innocent, 
tempted  me  to  attend  this  summons  3  whm  I  heard 
a  long  account  of  embarrassments,  originating  in  a 
well  known  military  character,  and  moreover  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  who  had  decoyed  him  from  the 
fairest  prospects,  into  a  business  which  ended  in  debt 
and  a  long  residence  in  the  King's  Bench.  That  the 
officer  had  given  him  a  bond  for  a  considerable  sum, 
I  think  a  lOOOL  upon  which  he  was  then  endeavouring 
to  raise  money  to  pay  his  debts,  for  that  his  various 
applications  to  have  the  bond  redeemed  were  disre- 
garded or  treated  with  contempt.  I  went  to  the  lock- 
up house,  with  a  full  determination,  as  I  thought,  to 
tell  the  young  man  of  the  reports  in  circulation,  and 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself 
from  charges  so  foul ;  but  he  made  it  appear  that  he 
was  so  mu'  h  «» more  sinned  against  than  sinning," 
and  was,  in  this  instance,  if  he  spoke  truth,  and  I  had 
no  right  to  call  his  veracity  in  question,  so  much  the 
victim  of  other  people's  want  of  punctuality,  rather 
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than  his  own,  that  I  had  not  couraj^e  to  wound 
feelings  already  sore  from  the  preceding  evening's 
exposure;  hesides,  my  nature  sickened  at  the  task  of 
calling  a  man  of  superior  education  and  attainments 
by  the  pitiful  name  of  swindler ;  which,  perhaps,  after 
all,  was  misapplied,  at  least  t  hoped  so,  and  what  we 
wish  we  readily  believe.  I  know  I  shall  be  blajned 
for  not  allowing  him  an  opportunity  of  clearing  his 
character,  and  I  am  conscious  I  deserve  it;  but  at  the 
time,  I  wanted  nerve,  and  afterwards  I  was  informed 

by  a  friend  of  Colonel 's  that  the  whole  story, 

bond  and  all,  was  a  couiplete  fabrication. 

Now,  although  my  last  informant's  veracity  w-as 
not  held  in  very  high  estimation,  yet,  [  thought  my 
safest  and  wisest  plan  would  be  to  receive  his  intelli- 
gence as  genuine,  and  to  give  up  entirely  a  man, 
formed  for  admiration,  but  who  was  at  best  a  myste- 
rious character,  and  might  eventually  lead  me  into 
error. 

I  have  suppressed  names  in  this  little  narrative, 
because   nothing   of  guilt    was   clearly    ascertained 

against  Mr. — ^ ,  or  impropriety  on  the  part  of  the 

Colonel ;  otherwise,  I  should  have  no  scruple  in 
holding  them  up  to  the  detestation  they  merited. 
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CHAP.  V  11. 


^rTHE  CONFEDERACY.'^ 

Sir  John  Vanburgh. 


I  FOUND  little  or  no  difficulty  in  procnrini^  leave  to 
try  my  tulenis,  at  Drury-lane  theatre,  in  the  part  of 
Lord  Oglfby. 

The  Clandestine  Marriage  had  seldom  been 
brought  forv\ aid  since  t!ie  dereaso  «)f  Mr.  King;  and 
as  a  new  generation  had  sprung  op,  i  was  h  ss  liable 
to  sink  by  comparison,  than  in  any  other  part; 
besides,  it  had  for  years  bc^en  my  favourite  charac- 
ter; and  as  the  following  Monday  was  fixed  for  my 
debiitf  1  lost  no  time  in  reading  and  stu(iying,  to  make 
the  representation  as  impressive  as  possible.  But 
lipre  again  adverse  fortune  attendeil  me.  On  tiie 
Tliursday,  by  \vhi{  h  time  I  had  worked  up  my  imagi- 
nation to  something  like  hopp,  news  arrived  that  the 
Clandestine  Marriage  could  not  be  performed,  and 
that  Mr.  Sheridan  had  fixed  upon  Sir  Peter  Teazle 
for  my  debut.  Electricity  could  not  have  given  me 
a  more  painful  shock.  It  was  every  way  an  unfortu- 
nate change.  The  School  for  Scandal  was  perfoi'med 
many  times  in  every  season,  and  the  part  of  Sir  Peter 
had  been  attempted  by  a  vast  variety  of  actors ; 
however,  there  was  no  choice  between  that  and 
noliiing,  and  with  a  heavy  heart  I  arcepted  the  ap- 
pointment. One  rehearsal  was  thought  sufficient  for 
an  old  play  and  a  veteran  actor;  but  what  was  my 
surprise,  agitation,  and  alarm,  wIumi  1  found  the 
manuscript  from  which  this  comedy  was  performed 
in  jjrovincial  theatres,  differed  so  materially  from  the 
original,  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  connect  the 
speet  hes.  Mrs.  Jordan,  Avith  r?  kindness  peculiarly 
her  ow  n,  endeavoured  to  reconcile  tiie  text,  but  'tw  as 
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impossible.  Dowton  advised  me  to  give  it  up,  and 
Elliston  thought  the  difficulties  irisui-mountable,  un- 
less 1  could  get  the  perfbrmance  postponed  for  a  few 
days. 

This  I  attempted,  but  in  vain  ;  the  play  was  ad- 
vertised iov  Monday,  and  must  be  done.  Considering 
this  as  perliaps  the  only  chance  I  should  ever  be 
allowed,  I  borrowed  the  original  MS.  and  went  home 
with  a  heavy  heart  and  depressed  hopes. — This  was 
Friday;  had  the  part,  though  very  long,  been  entirely 
new  to  me,  I  couM  have  studied  it  in  the  time;  hut  in 
this  case  I  had  not  only  to  learn,  but  to  unlearn,  the 
more  difficult  task  of  the  two;  1  had  to  cut  out  a  line 
or  a  speech  here,  and  introduce  a  line  or  a  speecli 
there;  in  short,  it  was  a  complication  of  embarrass- 
ment almost  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  and  I 
could  not  even  be  indulged  with  another  rehearsal; 
nevertheless  by  Monday  evening,  I  found  myself 
tolerably  correct,  though  not  easy ;  and  made  my 
appearance  before  the  first  audience,  in  the  first 
theatre  in  the  kingdom. 

Intense  appli<  ation  had  fatigued  my  mind,  and  left 
such  an  oppression  on  my  spirits,  that  1  was  languid, 
listless,  and  incapable  of  that  exertion  the  part  re- 
quired; and  wlien  the  play  began,  my  knees  literally 
smote  each  otiier.  I  stamped,  I  stretrhed,  and  said  to 
myself,  **  Limbs  do  your  office  and  support  we  v\ell!" 
They  heeded  me  not,  but  maintained  a  shameful  im- 
becility during  the  whole  of  the  first  scene.  I  re- 
covered, in  some  degree,  during  the  second  act,  but 
ere  it  was  finished,  I  was  threatened  with  a  new 
misfortune.  Wliether  owing  to  want  of  rest,  during 
the  last  three  nights,  or  the  clothes  not  being  suffi- 
ciently aired,  I  know  not,  but  1  found  my  voice  going, 
and  ihat  it  was  necessary  to  husband  it  with  the 
greatest  care,  lest  it  should  totally  fail  b«^fore  the 
conclusion  of  so  long  a  part.  This  was  much  against 
me;  it  gave  an  appearance  of  tameness  in  speec  lies 
that  required  energy,  which  I  plainly  per(»ei>ed  the 
audience  were  conscious  of,  at  least,  1  thought  so, 

PART  II.  vol*.  I.  P 
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and  it  greatly  adilecl  to  my  embarrassment.  Cheered, 
however,  and  encouraged  beyond  my  deserts,  the  play 
at  length  ended,  but  not  my  trials.  I'he  newspapers, 
on  the  t'oI|(»vving  day,  were  examined  with  a  trembling 
hand  and  palpitating  heart;  but  when  I  found  that  I 
was  treated  neither  better  nor  worse  than  my  prede- 
cessors, it  was  a  matter  of  great  consolation,  because 
I  had  no  interest  with  editoi's  eitlier  social  or  politi- 
cal;  so  far  from  it,  the  vejy  papers  wi'h  whom  I 
agreed,  in  the  latter  point,  were  tiie  most  cutting  in 
their  observations.  Some  abused  me,  others  praised 
me,  and  a  third  class  exhibited  a  mixture  of  both ;  but 
if  they  spoke  their  own  sentiments,  without/arom- or 
partialittj,  I  have  no  right  to  call  their  judgment  in 
question. 

Walking  up  the  Strand,  a  few  days  afterwards, 
tovvards  Drury-lane,  in  hopes  of  hearing  something 
that  might  tend  to  raise  my  drooping  spirits,  I  was 
awakened  from  a  gloomy  reverie  by  the  well-remem- 
bered voice  of  an  old  friend;  not  merely  an  acquain- 
tance, so  misnamed,  but  a  friend  after  thirty  years 
trial,  a  man  wiio  may  truly  be  called  one  of  those 
ornaments  of  human  nature,  here  and  there  to  be  met 
with, — thinly  scatteied  indeed,  but  when  found  of  in- 
calculable value. 

Doctor  Charles  Taylor  was,  I  believe,  originally 
intended  for  his  present  professicm,  but  at  the  time 
1  cut  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  the  dashing  world, 
he  was  a  merchant  in  Manchester,  of  establisl>ed 
worth,  respectability,  and  pr<>perty;  and  perhaps 
exhibits  as  great  an  instanee  of  the  mutaliility  of 
rirhes  as  the  mercantile  world  can  produce ;  for  one 
single  night  dispossessed  him  of  nearly  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  without  being  at  all  accessary  by  extrava- 
gance or  carelessness,  to  his  ow  n  ruin.  The  Dortor's 
travels  over  great  part  of  the  Continent,  in  pursuit 
of  his  villanous  agent,  would  be  irrelevant  to  this 
history,  otherwise  thry  abound  with  much  interesting 
and  usefijl  maUer,  and  I  hope  the  worthy  tourist  will 
one  day  communicate  them  to  the  public*    But  to 
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return — The  sight  of  tlie  Doctor  was  indeed  better 
than  phjsic;  his  kind  enquiries,  his  known  goodness 
of  heart,  his  friendly  invitation,  altogether,  gave 
such  a  fillip  to  the  spiritual  and  animal  economy  of 
my  frame,  that  from  a  slow,  solemn,  dead  march,  I 
beat  an  elastic  quick  step  through  Catherine-street, 
which  soon  placed  me  in  the  green  room  of  Drury- 
lane  Theatre.  There  the  performers  received  me 
with  their  usual  pleasantry,  but  no  conversation  about 
my  acting — no  manager  to  be  heard  of — no  intilli- 
gence  of  my  manuscript;  nevertheless,  my  spirits 
were  not  depressed,  the  Doctor  had  screwed  them  up 
to  the  sticking  place,  for  that  day  at  least,  and  1  re- 
turned to  Ann  in  a  state  of  mind  which  led  her  to 
imagine  the  tables  were  turning  in  my  favour. 

Mrs.  Wakefield  soon  afterwards  joined  us  in  higb 
spirits,  and  congratulated  me  on  my  engagement  at 
Drury-lane  Theatre,  for  three  years  certain.  I 
thanked  her  for  the  kind  interest  she  took  in  my  fate, 
but  assured  her,  no  such  circumstance  had  taken 
place,  nor  had  I  reason  to  suppose  it  ever  would. 
Another  friend  came  with  the  same  account,  which 
he  had  just  heard  at  the  O  P  and  P  S ;  in  fine,  we 
talked  the  matter  over,  till  I  not  only  thought  it 
possible,  but  probable.  Of  one  thing  I  was  well  as- 
sured ;  that  a  board  would  sit  on  the  ensuing  Satur- 
day, at  which  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Graham,  and 
others  would  attend,  for  the  purpose  of  making  en- 
gagements, and  deciding  on  the  merit  of  new  pieces; 
so  that  in  all  likelihood,  my  fate  both  as  actor  and 
author,  would  then  be  decided. 

The  day  before  this  anxiously  expected  Saturday, 
we  were  engaged  to  dine  in  John-street  at  the  Adelj)hi, 
with  our  valuable  friend  Doctor  Taylor,  secretary  to 
the  society  of  arts  and  sciences;  of  whose  capability 
to  fill  so  respectable  an  office,  I  wish  to  say  a  few 
words,  grounded  on  long  and  personal  experience. 
The  Doctor,  to  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  polite 
arts,  adds  a  practical  knowledge  of  trade,  agricul- 
ture, and  chemistry;  to  sum  up  all.  he  seems  born 
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for  the  station  in  which  providence  has  placed  him, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  a  hii^h  gratifi«  atii)n  to  his  well- 
wishers,  and  that  involves  every  body  who  knows 
hinj,  that  his  dedine  of  life  is  so  respectably  com- 
fortable, and  t'lat  fortune,  after  robbing  him  of  a 
splendid  establishment,  has  settled  him  at  last  in  a 
situation  to  which  he  is  an  ornament. 

True  to  our  appointment,  on  Friday  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  February — I  shall  never  forget  it — 
^ve  attended  Doctor  Taylor's  dinner  table,  and  were 
received  by  Mrs.  Taylor,  the  fac  simile  of  her  hus- 
band in  kindness,  with  the  smile  of  welcome.  The 
day  passed  in  a  review  of  former  events,  and  a  re- 
capitulation of  matters  more  recent;  in  which  we  al- 
ternately became  relators  and  hearers,  each  feeling 
an  interest  in  the  other's  adventures.  Two  gentle- 
men from  Manchester,  wit!)  whom  1  was  acquaint- 
ed, <!ropj)pd  in  to  tea,  and  amongst  other  subjects  of 
c  Miversation,  my  aflTaiis  being  introduced,  they  drank 
success  to  my  first  benefit  at  Drury-lane  tlieatre;  to 
secure  whicii,  the  Doctor  made  an  offer  of  his  services 
with  persons  of  distinction,  the  Manchester  traders 
promised  to  speak  in  my  behalf  to  merchants  in  the 
city;  in  short,  I  lor-ked  upon  myself  as  already  seated 
in  the  saddle  of  success,  and  that  nothing  remained, 
but  to  ride  away  as  fast  as  I  could.  Sanguine  sim- 
pleton! infatuated  fool  I  could  not  the  many  years  of 
calamity  I  had  experienced,  tearh  me  the  folly  of 
building  expectation  on  the  sandy  basis  of  hearsay 
report,  or  the  flattering  encouragement  of  friends, 
who  believe  a  good,  because  they  wish  it? 

The  supper  hour  had  long  passed — the  watchman 
was  going  eleven — our  worthy  host  and  hostess  saw 
lis  to  the  door,  which  a  servant  that  moment  open- 
ed— when  a  light  flared  into  the  hall,  for  which  we 
could  \n  no  degree  account,  but  rushing  with  one* 
accord  into  the  street,  the  truth  became  dreadfully 
pa!p;ihle.  Some  tremendous  building  was  in  flames, 
and  apparently  at  nt>  great  distance,  for  the  illumi- 
nation almost  rivalled  the  light  of  day.     John-street 
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was  perfectly  silent,  but  running  roantl  the  cornor, 
the  answer  to  my  eager  enquiry  was  Driiry-laue 
Theatre  is  on  fire! !  Although  I  had  no  immediate 
interest  in  Drury-lane  Theatre,  the  possibility  that 
eventually  I  might  have  had,  gave  a  pang  to  my 
heart,  that  for  the  moment  was  intolerable;  to  add 
to  my  distress,  my  ill  fated  manuscript  was  perhaps 
at  that  instant  feeding  the  flames,  and  I  had  impru- 
dently resigned  its  possession  without  a  line  of  copy. 
But  though  self  engrossed  my  first  care,  I  was  by  no 
means  indifferent  to  the  calamity  as  it  regarded 
others.  Many  respectable  individuals  would,  for  a 
time  atjfleast,  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and 
though  Ine  leading  members  of  the  dramatic  esta- 
blishment could  feel  no  material  inconvenience,  there 
were  many  upon  low  salaries  who  would  be  very 
seriously  affected.  Whilst  these  things  were  revolving 
in  my  mind,  I  was  fixed  against  a  lamp  post,  nearly 
as  inanimate  as  the  iron  which  supported  me;  and 
was  so  buried  in  meditation,  that  the  anxiety  of  the 
friends  I  had  hft  never  once  occurred;  when  Ann, 
whose  impatience  could  be  no  longer  controuled, 
came  in  search  of  me,  and  we  directly  proceeded  to 
the  scene  of  destruction.  The  painful  intensity  of  my 
first  feelings,  now  gave  place  to  awe,  wonder,  and  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  term,  admiration.  The  object 
before  me  was  awfully  grand,  and  majestically 
sublime;  uniting  ti»e  two  extreme  degrees  of  light 
and  heat,  which  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  contend  for 
superiority  ;  but  the  latter  bore  the  palm,  for  the 
heat  was  intolerable.  In  two  hours  this  noble  moni^- 
ment  of  national  splendour  was  a  heap  of  ruins,  and 
the  following  dny  it  was  laughable  to  iiear  the  various 
opinions  concerning  the  cause  of  this  dreadful  calamity. 
One  party  knew  for  a  certainty  that  it  originated 
with  the  Jacobins;  another  were  firmly  assured  that 
the  Methodists  were  concerned ;  because,  as  they 
preached  against  theatres,  they  might  think  they 
were  doing  their  duty  in  taking  tliis  means  to  sup- 
press them;  but  a  third,  who  never  decided  upon 
P  2 
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slight  grounds,  but  judged  of  causes  by  their  eifects, 
and  exactly  knew  the  spirit  of  the  party,  were  con- 
Tinced  that  it  was  set  on  fire  at  the  instigation  of 
Buonaparte,  and  thought  the  country  riglith  served 
for  cherishing  foreigners,  particularly  Frenchmen, 
the  natural  enemies  of  this  nation,  and  the  sworn  foes 
to  its  prosperity.  There  were  other  opinions  which 
involved  the  Irish,  and  brought  them  almost  upon 
a  level  with  Frenchmen;  in  short,  it  served  for  a  nine 
day's  wonder,  and  then  gave  place  to  Mrs.  Clarke, 
the  Duke  of  York,  and  Colonel  Wardle. 

By  the  bye,  I  had  my  pocket  picked  of  a  hand- 
some pair  of  silver  spectacles.  ^ 

The  following  Sunday  I  was  engaged  to  dine  with 
Sir  Richard  Philips,  at  Hampstead,  under  a  promise 
to  act  as  guide  to  Doctor  Walcot,  (Peter  Pindar,) 
whose  loss  of  sight  rendered  the  deputation  but  too 
necessary.  Mr.  Pratt,  another  gentleman  celebrated 
in  the  world  (tf  letters,  gave  us  the  meeting  ;  and  the 
day  afforded  a  literary  treat,  such  as  I  never  before 
banqueted  upon;  it  was  indeed  a  mental  feast,  and  I 
record  it  with  pleasure  and  pride,  greater  pleasure, 
and  greater  pride,  than  had  1  feasted  with  illustri- 
ous fools,  or  banqueted  with  noble  blockheads.  Sir 
Richard  abstains  from  all  sorts  of  animal  food,  even 
poulti'y,  game,  and  fish;  and  is  withal  very  abste- 
mious in  his  beverage:  yet  notwithstanding  these 
privations,  his  countenance  exhibits  a  iiirture  of 
health,  nearly  bf)idering  upon  plethora.  Doctor 
Wal(  ot  was  in  high  glee  ;  by  the  same  token,  he  in- 
dulges most  liberally  in  the  vice  of  swearing;  inde- 
pendent of  this  fault,  and  a  fault  it  is,  particulaily  in 
a  man  who  stands  in  no  need  ofsiich  rcsoufces;  there 
are  those  wh')se  conversation  would  be  wholly  un- 
noticed, but  from  that  individual  cause;  I  say,  inde- 
pendent of  this,  Peter  Pindar  is  animated  and  intelli- 
geut;  highly  liberal  in  his  opinions,  and  blessed  with 
great  suavity  of  manners.  After  dinner,  Mr.  Pratt 
read  excellently   well,  a  manusciipt  of  the  Doctor's, 

full  of  point  and abuse,  I  was  going  to  say,  but  if 

you  please  you  may  substitute  the  word  truth. 
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When  the  time   for  our  departure  arrived,  there 
was  only  one  vacant  seat  in  the  Hampstead  stage,  in 
which  I  placed  the  Pindaric  Bard,  and  huttoning  my 
coat,  prepared  for  a  walk.     The  evening  was  fine, 
though  cold;  tlie  moon  was  at  the  full,  and  pedestrU 
anism  I  was  ever  partial  to.     'Tis  a  mode  of  travel- 
ling that  carries  with  it  an  air  of  independence,  and 
whilst  heaven  continues  the  use  of  my  legs,  J   hope 
and   trust  it  will  always  have  a  preftrence.     1   had 
proceeded  near  half  way  through  Oxford-street,  when 
a  decently   dressed,   but   very  infirm  old  woman,  in 
crossing  the  street,  narrowly  escaped  being  run  down 
by   a  cc^h;  another  was  advancing  very  rapidly, 
when    I   ran    to    her    assistance,    and    with    all    the 
strengtii  I  was  master  of,  dragged  her  safe  to  the  foot- 
path.    As  she  appeared  faint  from  alarm,  and  weak 
from  exertion,  I  did  not  immediately  leave  her,  but 
continued  my  support  a  few  minutes  longer;   when 
strange  and  unnatural  as  it  may  appear,  I  thought  I 
felt  her  hand  in  my  coat  pocket,  I  instantly  advanced 
mine   in  tiie  same  direction,   and   found  my  appre- 
hension confirmed ;  my  porket   book  was  gone,  con- 
taining,    unfortunately     and    imprudently,    all     my 
worldly    property,    received    the    day    befire    from 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey.    As  I  challenged  (he  old 
hypocrite  with  tlie  theft,  and  was  in  the  act  of  seizing 
her,  she  took  her  petticoats  under  her  arm,  thereby 
discovering  a  pair  of  hoots,  and  turning  the  corner, 
scampered  down  S\NalIow-street   with   such   expedi- 
tion, tj»at,  ?ilthough  a  good  footman,  I  was  once  nearly 
losing  sight  of  her;  and   this  must   inevitably   have 
been  the  case,    had  not  Luna,  aided  by   the  lamps, 
rendered  it  nearly   as  light  as  day.    The  reader  will 
wonder  why  1  did  nf)t  give  the  alai*m,  and  by  that 
means  procure  aid  in  my  j)uisuit.     The  fact  is,  that 
at  the  instant  such  a  thought  never  occurred.    I  was 
too  much  engaged  with  the  (Uie  object,  to  mind  any 
other,    and    as    few    moments    eh»p«^ed    between    the 
r»)bbery,  and  finding  rnvs^-lf  in  Swallou -street,  \NhicIi 
my  gentleman  in  masquerade  likewise  left  at  the  very 
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first  turn,  I  was  still  too  intent  in  pursuit  to  think  of 
the  only  means  to  render  it  effectual,  and  it  was  not, 
till  1  found  myself  losing  ground,  that  I  bawled  out 
for  the  first  time  «  stop  thief."  But  here  the  invoca- 
tion was  useless,  for  there  was  nobody  to  stop  the 
thief.  The  street,  as  far  as  1  could  see,  was  empty; 
ddubtless  well  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the  town, 
he  led  me  to  the  identical  spot  where  assistance  would 
be  implored  in  vain,  and  1  was  giving  up  my  cause 
as  lost,  when  his  petticoats,  much  in  my  favour  from 
the  beginning,  caught  an  iron  spike,  and  tripped  up 
his  heels.  Summoning  all  my  remaining  strength,  I 
pounced  upon  my  prey,  and  now  first  discovered  a 
man  a  very  few  paces  behind  me.  To  him  I  related 
how  affairs  stood  between  me  and  my  prostrate  foe ; 
and,  announcing  himself  as  a  special  constable,  he 
willingly  entered  into  my  cause.  Witliout  more  de- 
liberation, I  committed  the  thief  into  his  custody, 
insisting  at  the  same  time,  upon  my  book  being  re- 
stored. Tliis  demand  not  being  complied  with,  I  was 
proceeding  in  my  search,  when  the  truth,  tiie  fatal 
truth,  burst  uptm  my  astonished  mind  witli  a  shock 
that  nearly  overpowered  it,  and  converted  hope  into 
despair.  The  confederates,  for  such  indeed  they  were, 
looked  up  the  street,  and  down  the  street;  1  did  the 
same,  thougii  from  a  different  motive,  but  could  only 
perceive  one  solitary  being,  and  he  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  be  useful. 

However,  grown  desperate  from  despair,  I  gave 
my  voice  its  loudest  pitcli,  and  was  that  instant 
knocked  down  by  tlie  villain  in  petticoats,  but  still 
my  power  of  articulation  remained,  and  that  1  exerted 
so  effectually,  that  tl»e  being  sent  by  heaven  to  my 
rescue  ruslied  forward,  and  with  one  blow  laid  tlie 
man  confessed  up(m  his  mother  earth  ;  which  the  other 
perceiving,  took  to  his  heels.  By  this  time  1  irad  re- 
gained my  feet,  and  explaining  the  sex  ofthe  fugitive, 
and  tlie  loss  I  had  sustained,  my  cliampion  flew  like 
lightning  after  him,  and  when  1  came  up.  the  sham 
lady  was  in  safe  hands,  and  without  hesitation  re- 
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stored  my  darling  pocket  book,  containing  the  whole 
property,  except  a  little  wife,  of  S.  W.  R. 

After  expressing  my  obligations,  this  powerful  re- 
dresser  of  wrongs  consented,  at  my  request,  to  leave 
the  wretches  to  their  fate  ;  for  having  redeemed  my 
all,  my  duty  to  society,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  a 
minor  object,  and  forgotten,  the  moment  my  personal 
dangers  were  at  an  end. 

My  deliverer  stood  about  five-feet  eight- inches, 
strong  built  and  beautifully  proportioned;  his  face 
rather  handsome,  and  his  address  above  the  common 
stamp;  in  short,  bating  a  few  points,  he  so  strongly 
reminded  me  of  Charles  Camelford,  that  1  felt  an 
interest  in  him,  independent  of  tlie  great  service  he 
had  performed,  and  requested  to  know  his  name  ;  he 
answered,  **  John  Guile ij  P^ 

"  What !  Gldley  of  Carey-street  ?" 

«<  The  same,  Sir,  where  I  shall  be  proud  to  see  you, 
whenever  it  suits  your  convenience." 

This  circumstance  w  as  matter  of  interesting  con- 
versation in  Northumberland-street,  but  I  was  averse 
to  making  the  business  jxjblic,  because  I  attached 
sliame  to  myself  for  suffering  two  such  hardened 
offenders  to  escape.  It  is,  doubtless,  the  bounden  duty 
of  every  individual  to  prefer  tiie  good  of  society  to 
his  own  private  feelings,  and  in  yielding  to  mine,  I 
not  only  committed  error,  but  actual  injustice  both 
against  the  laws  and  my  fellow  creatures,  by  screening 
culprits  from  tiie  former,  and  turning  them  loose  upon 
the  latter.  Besides,  it  is  possible  that  I  may  eventually 
be  the  cause  of  bringing  them  to  the  gallows,  when, 
had  they  been  taken  up  for  this  crime,  a  milder  pun« 
ishment  might  have  led  to  repentance,  and  an  amend- 
ment of  life. 
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CHAP.  V^ill. 


*'  THE  MANAGERS." 

Anonymous. 


For  several  days  I  haunted  the  ruins  of  poor  old 
Drury,  meditating  upon  my  manuscript,  fearful  of 
enquiring  its  fate,  and  yet,  of  course,  anxious  to 
have  that  fate  ascertained.  At  lengtli  1  waited  upon 
Mr.  Wroughton  as  a  probable  medium  of  intelligence, 
and  learnt,  to  my  inexpressible  satisfaction,  that  the 
play  was  forthcoming,  uninspected,  and  unopened. 
Tins  news  took  a  weight  from  my  mind,  and  the  next 
consideration  v\as,  how  to  dispose  of  it;  for,  on  the 
supposition  that  Mr.  Harris  should  read  and  approve, 
the  leading  characters  would  suffer  materially  in  the 
representation,  Covent  Garden  Theatre  affording 
scarcely  an  apology  for  the  trancendent  talents  of  a 
Jordan  and  an  EUiston.  But  situated  as  I  was,  there 
was  no  alternative,  so  I  despatched  the  Irish  Girl  with 
a  note  of  introduction  to  Mr.  Harris,  and  in  a  very 
few  days  she  returned  with  the  following  observations. 

"  The  introduction  of  Proteus  as  the  waiting  maid 
is  much  too  dangerous  to  risk.  A  London  audience 
always  look  upon  tiie  character  of  a  man  in  wo- 
men's clothes  as  repugnant  to  delicacy.  In  this 
long  scene  they  would  infallibly  break  out,  and  the 

play  would  be  d nd  in  the  first  act.     Some  other 

incident  must  be  thought  of. 

'»  As  Mis.  Davenport  must  play  the  part  of  Eve- 
rilda,  tlie  singing  had  better  be  left  out,  it  will  be 
broad  enough  without. 

«  Shorten  the  part  of  Gertrude,  let  her  have  no 
long  speeches. 
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"  Heighten  the  part  of  Alhert.  Let  him  be  a  middle 
aged  man,  throw  him  as  much  as  possible  into  action^ 
in  short,  make  it  a  pait  fit  for  Young. 

«  Ramsgate's  speeches  in  act  second  too  long. 

<*  Change  the  name   of   Gibbs,  and  if  you    wish 
Mundcn  to  do  it,  improve  the  part. 
.     ^<  Some  stronger  reasons   should    appear  for  the 
necessity  of  Proteus'  disguis<\s. 

<«  The  incident  of  the  Dyer  too  farcical,  and  highly 
dangerous  in  a  fifth  act. 

<*  The  fifth  act  is  feeble  and  destitute  of  any  great 
interest.  Albert's  character  dwindles  into  notl»ing. 
Work  at  it,  and  try  to  make  it  more  eflfei  tive.  When 
they  are  all  together,  finish  the  play  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

<»  You  will  see  that  I  have  been  very  free  in  my 
strictures,  but  after  what  you  witnessed  last  Thurs- 
day, you  must  acknowledge  how  vain  and  useless  the 
attempt  to  bring  out  a  comedy  with  any  weak  and 
objectionable  points.  Lose  no  time  in  your  alterations, 
but  send  it  back  improved  as  soon  as  possible. 

•*H.  HARRIS." 

Although  disappointed,  I  was  not  discouraged. 
Assured  from  tlu*  best  authority,  that  Mr.  Harris 
never  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  animadvert  upon  a 
play,  unless  it  held  forth  a  promise  of  success;  I 
cheerfidly  set  about  the  proposed  alterations,  which, 
thoMgh  at  a  first  view  they  appeared  weighty  and 
manifold,  and  not  to  be  completed  in  less  than  three 
or  four  months,  were,  by  excessive  industry  and 
application,  finished  in  as  many  weeks;  but  even 
that  period  proved  too  long,  and  brought  witli  it 
nothing  but  mortification  and  disappointment.  Mr. 
Harris  expressed  himself  pleased  with  the  alteratiiwis, 
but  the  Benefits  were  to  commence  in  ten  days,  and 
that  circumstance  prevented  a  possibility  of  brmi^ing 
it  out  this  season  ;  nevertheless,  if  such  was  my  wish, 
he  would  rijommend  it  to  Mr.  Ccdman,  and  probably 
it  might  be  accepted  in  the  summer  Theatre* 
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In  short,  it  appeared  to  me,  after  ali,  as  if  he 
wished  to  remove  the  load  from  his  ov\n  shoulders, 
and  place  it  upon  the  mana,u;er  of  the  Ha^market- 
Theatre.  1  thouglit  so  at  tlie  time,  but  had  still  a 
greater  cause  arterv\ards;  for  1  wrote  two  letters  to 
him  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Irish  Girl,  tlie  following 
winter,  neillier  of  which  he  was  polite  enough  to 
notice. 

Anxious  if  possible,  on  many  accounts  to  give  the 
play  a  ti  ial,  1  accepted  Mr.  Elarris's  offer,  and,  after 
it  h<id  been  some  days  in  Mr.  Colman's  possession, 
calleti  at  his  house  in  St.  George's  Fields,  but  could 
get  no  satisfaction.  At  length  after  several  appli- 
cations, 1  received  the  three  following  notes. 

Monday,  2Uli  Jipril,  1809. 
«  Sir, 

Some  urgent  private  busincvss,  which  has  occu- 
pied much  of  my  time  for  several  days,  still  con- 
tinues to  engage  my  attention.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  present  v\eek  iiowever,  1  sliall  have  leisure  to 
peruse  the  MS.  winch  you  have  done  me  the  favour 
to  transmit  (through  my  friend  Mr.  H.  Harris)  for 
my  inspection  ;  after  which,  1  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  writing  to  you. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  mostobdt.  servant, 

G.  COLMAN.'* 

2^th  .ipril,  1809. 
*«  Sir, 

I  am  under  the  necessity  of  trespassing  on  your 
patien(etill  Tuesday  next;  when  you  may  be  assured 
that  1  will  be  explicit  on  tiie  subject  of  your  comedy. 
Believe  me,  this  delay  in  transmitting  to  you  my 
opinion,  aiises  from  no  false  delicacy  in  commufii- 
cating  it;  tor,  however  contrary  my  sentiments  may 
sometimes  [irove  to  the  wishes  of  an  author,  it  is  my 
duty  to  deliver  them  candidly  ;  and  my  rejection,  or 
reception  of  a   play,   is   a   managericai  matter   of 
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business;  but  somi*  dry  proceed! n.ii^s  of  the  law,  at 
prt'st'iit  take  up  almost  tlie  whole  of  my  time,  and 
oblieje  me  to  ask  your  indulgence  till  the  day  above 
mentioned. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obdt.  servant, 
G.  COLMAN." 


Monday  JVight,  1st  May,  1809. 
<f  Sir, 

There  is,  I  think  much  matter  in  your  play 
calculated  to  produce  effect  on  tlie  sta.^e,  and  to  suit 
the  present  tasto  of  the  public:  but  in  coniiiuriii^^  its 
general  construction,  with  the  cons,  ruction  of  the  com- 
pany of  performers  now  engaged  in  t!ie  Haymarket 
Theatre,  1  feel  myself  obliged  (and  with  regret)  to 
de(  line  the  offer  of  your  c<imedy.  Its  representation 
tins  summer,  under  such  circumstances,  could  not  be 
eligible,  either  for  the  autlior  or  the  house. 

I  return  the  MS.  with  this  letter,  and  with  many 
thanks  for  your  proposal. 

J  am,  Sir, 
Your  obdt.  humble  servant, 

G.  COLiMAN." 

So  terminated  the  flattering  propcct,  which  lured 
me  to  London. 

After  six  months  residence,  I  found  myself  poor 
in  every  thing  but  experience,  and  that  dearly  pur- 
chased. *<  Perhaps  not,"  said  Ann.  "  You  have,  by 
this  journey  acquired  plenty  of  m;itter  for  a  fourth 
volume  of  the  Itinerant,  and,  as  one  of  your  fair  read- 
ers, vuth  uidimited  earnestness,  hoped  th*'  bof)k  would 
never  have  an  end,  she,  at  least,  v\ill  not  be  sorry  to 
see  it  continued. 

This  was  a  hint  not  to  be  neglected;  1  had  imme- 
diate recourse  to  my  ( omnion  place  book,  and  made 
notes  of  every  thing  tliat  hiid  occurred;  on  referring 
to  it,  I  find  I  have  omitte<l  an  anecdote,  very  iuter- 
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esting  to  me  at  the  time,  which  ought  to  have  had  pre- 
cedence. 

In  Passion  Week,  all  tlie  managers  who  want  peo- 
ple, and  all  the  actois  who  want  employment,  as  em- 
ble  in  London.  One  evening  i  sauntered  into  a  room 
at  the  O.  P.  and  P.  b.  their  usual  rendezvous,  where 
I  met  with  a  mf»tle}^^  group  of  at  least  fifty  of  both 
descriptions,  and  a  curious  assemblage  it  was.  There 
were  managers  of  first,  second,  and  tliird  rates  ;  first, 
those  dignified  persotsages  v\ho  govern  theatres  roy- 
al; next,  those  who  preside  over  theatres  by  license; 
and  lastly  the  fiumbie  purveyors  for  public  anuise- 
ment  whose  ambition  soars  not  beyond  tliat  apj)end- 
age  to  agriculture — (i  Barn.  The  actors  were  not 
less  diversified  tiian  the  managers.  Some  were  dress- 
ed in  the  first  style  of  f.shion  ;  others  barely  clean 
and  decent ;  and  a  third  chiss  neitiier  one  nor  the 
other.  It  was  curious  to  observe  the  difl^erent  char- 
acters of  countenance  exhibited  by  those  who  had 
made  engagements  to  their  satisfaction,  and  otiiers 
who  despaired  of  making  any.  The  pouij)ous  decla- 
mation of  the  former,  who  with  hat  askew,  and  nee  k- 
cloth  nostril  high,  ever  sand  anon  applied  a  small 
switch  to  a  sliining  hessian  boot,  with  a  self  ap])rov- 
ing  smile,  which  seemed  to  say,  «<  Am  not  I  the  boy 
foi-  a  benefit?"  wlien  contrasted  witij  the  othej',  form- 
ed a  lively  })icture  of  iiope  and  despair,  visible  to  the 
most  casual  observer.  Instead  of  tlie  heart-rheei-ing 
vinous  juice,  drank  by  the  successful  candidate,  an 
bumble  half-pint  of  porter,  fiotlting  in  shining  pew- 
ter, was  tlje  substitute.  The  hat  too,  wiili  modest 
diffidence,  sat  straight  and  flat,  nor  dared  show  signs 
of  impudent  independence  by  wanton  inclination  to 
right  or  left ;  a  black  silk  handkerchief  met  the  ( losc- 
!y-buttoned  waistcoat,  whilst,  with  an  air  (*f  dejec- 
tion, unheeding  the  nierry  joke  and  ciieerfnl  song, 
the  man  of  many  parts,  but  few  en.ij^agenjents,  drew 
fig«!res  on  the  table  in  sl<:])ped  porter,  >iil  rosised  by 
the  President,  with  "  Success  to  the  stage,  gentle- 
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men,"  he  ventured  to  look  op,  and,  sighing,  drank 
the  toast. 

I  had  tiot  been  long  seated,  when  a  tall  good  look- 
ing, but  shabbily  dressed  man,  in  years,  caoie  hob- 
bling up  the  room,  and  bowing  to  each  box,  seemed 
perCcrtiy  acqnaifited  with  the  com  puny,  lie  smiled, 
sna])ped  his  fitigers,  and  with  much  vivacity  exclaim- 
ed, "  Well,  here  [  am,  gentlemen  ;  come  to  sec  you 
on' e  moje.  Torn  Gag's  true  to  his  time  you  sec, 
'though  the  gout  had  nearly  laid  me  up,  [  was  deter- 
mined to  come.  Must  have  a  slice  ot*  some  of  you — 
smacking  salaries,  and  ovei'Howing  benefits— now's 
your  tim'— Tom  Gag's  your  man — shan't  live  to 
come  another  year — go  out,  some  of  these  days,  like 
the  suufF  of  a  candle — no  matter.  Finch,  bring  a 
bottle  of  wine — stop — that  smells  too  much  of  the 
pocket — a  glass  of  brandy  and  water  will  do." 

This  sti'ange  speech,  delivered  in  a  manner  pecu- 
liar to  himself,  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  the  before 
desponding  part  of  the  group,  whose  eyes,  ears,  and 
attention  were  immediately  placed  on  Tom  Gag. 
Hopes  of  immediate  engagement,  and  good  benefits, 
filled  every  countenance  with  lines  of  eager  expecta- 
tion ;  for  as  the  moon  is  to  the  sea,  so  is  the  pocket 
to  a  man's  countenance;  the  one  ebbs  and  Hows  with 
the  other. 

To  gain  some  information  of  tliis  sti'ange  person- 
age, I  addressed  myself  to  an  intelligent  looking  man 
who  sat  next  me.  **  What,  Sir!"  he  replied,  "  (h)n't 
you  know  Tom  Gag?  I  thought  every  theatrical  per- 
son had  either  seen  or  heai-d  of  jjim!  he  is  manager 
of  the  theatre  royal  at  Lax- Water:  has  accumulated 
a  fortune  by  care  and  perseverance  ;  and  though  never 
a  performer  of  any  eminence  himsidf,  is  a  tolerable 
good  ju'lge  of  acting,  and  collects  a  company  every 
summer,  capable  of  entertaining  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  audiences  out  of  London.  He  is  a  very 
clever  f«dlow,  and  has  the  gift  of  wheedling  and  talk- 
ing the  great  folks  into  any  tiling.  It  was  once  his  lot 
to  be  honoured  by  the  presence  of  his  Majesty  at  lii« 
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t/ieatro;  Rosina  happpned  to  he  the  farce  command- 
ed, the  jiai't  of  B.hillo  by  Mr.  IndecJon:  but  Tom 
having;  unfortunately  quarrelled  with  the  lady  who 
should  have  performed  Rosina,  she  refused  to  make 
her  appearance.  In  tiiis  dilemma,  the  mana.^er  post- 
ed away  to  our  good  old  sovereii^n,  who  is  ever  easy 
of  access ;  and  bein.^  not  only  a  <  lever  sensible  fel- 
low, but  the  most  impudent  doo;  in  the  world,  «»  I 
am  come,"  said  he, ««  an  ph'ase  your  Majesty,  to  crave 
your  royal  clemency,  in  behaif'  of  the  actress  who 
should  have  performed  the  part  of  Rosina,  this  even- 
ing." 

<*  What,  w  hat,  an  actress  ?  what's  her  name  ?  what's 
her  name  ?" 

««  Bunting,  my  gracious  King?" 

"  Eh  !  What — wiiat— .vvhai  ?-— Bunter — Bunter  ?— 
Bad  name — very  bad  name." 

*<  Your  Majesty  mistakes;  I  said  Bunting." 

«  Oh,  aye!  Bunting — you  said  Bunting.  Well, 
what/s  amiss  with  Bunting  r" 

<*  W^hy,  please  your  Majesty,  her  son  little  Billy 
Bunting,  as  sweet  a  boy  as  ever  was  seen,  lias  broke 
liis  arm,  and  the  poor  mother  has  been  in  fits  ever 
since." 

«  Poor  thing— poor  thing!  W^ell,  and  what  will 
you  do  for  Rosina?" 

«<  Oil,  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  if  your  Ma- 
jesty will  excuse  it." 

«  To  be  sure — to  be  sure: — what — what  is  it?" 

«  Why  your  Majesty  doubtless  knows,  that  Wil- 
liam and  Phebe  arc  tlie  principal  objects  in  the  piece; 
and  as  Mr.  Inciedon  will  give  us  some  of  his  best 
songs,  Rosina  will  never  be  missed  :  or,  if  she  should, 
Mr.  Shuflle  siiall  dance  a  hornpipe  in  fetters,  and  that 
will  make  ample  compensation." 

«  Eij !  what!  a  hornpipe  in  fetters!  that  must  be 
very  funny  ;  I  should  like  to  see  it !" 

«*  So  Tom  Gag  persuaded  the  King  that  Rosina 
was  of  no  use  in  the  piece,  and  that  a  hornpipe  in 
chains  would  answer  the  purpose  every  bit  as  well." 
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By  tliis  time  the  iui^oiiious  (iiana.ajer  of  Lax-Wiiter 
had  st'afcd  hims«'ir  in  tlic  iiex?  b(»x,  with  tvNo  or  three 
thc'afri  al  spri^-s,  aiul  annthor  niaiiagei'  imm  a  lai-ge 
conunon  iai  town  io  tiie  north,  whose  name  [  under- 
stood to  b^'  Taej. 

I  had  a  (idl  view  of  Mr.  Taii;  from  the  place  [  oc- 
Ciipi«Ml,  and  found  liim  h)  be  a  clean  n«'at  fii^ure, 
dressed  in  th^'  costume. d  a  country  squiiM'  ;  hut  with- 
out any  of  the  dovvnri.4:;ht  plainness  that  we  are  a[)t  to 
att;rh  to  the  ( onxeisation  of  su(  h  cliaraclers. 

In  dress,  and  a'!d''«ss,  lie  was  the  very  reverse  of 
Mr.  Gau; ;  and  tiieir  tn  )de  of  enhsrin.u;  p-rfor  tners 
differed  in  e\Qry  respect;  for  althoui^h  Gaii;  c  Mild 
wheedle  with  ti»e  d — I,  he  had  no  change  aij;ainst 
Tail's  sophistiT.  who  lairly  ran  down  ids  '>pp,,iient, 
bjy  a  toj-rent  of  lan.a^uaj^*'  tiiat  carried  comiction;  es- 
pecially when  he  contend. mI  \\it!>  a  p(V)r  a<tor  who 
waited  an  en^a,i^einent,  and  ha<!  sense  enou|2;h  to  knovV 
that  half  a  loaf  is  b«ttoi'  than  none  at  all.  This  ir^^n. 
tl'Muan's  charat  ter  I  learned  t'vmw  the  ii5tel|!j»;«'nt  per- 
son above  nienfioried,  \\ho  added,  **  in  short,  sir.  you 
hear  he  is  now  endeavouring;  t(!  conxince  that  young 
man  tliat  eighteen  shillinji;s  is  better  than  a  guiu»a, 
and  I'll  he  bound  he  will  accoinpiisli  it,   Otdy  listen." 

»•  The  fact  IS.  my  dear  sir,"  ( outinued  Tag,  **}ou 
possess  talent,  and  talent  must  be  retnunerated  ;  the 
piihiic  know  how  to  appreciate,  and  therefore  the 
benefit  is  the  object,  and  not  the  salary.  At  any  rate, 
we  shnul  i  al  Naysendeaviuir  to  make  our  means  meet 
our  exp'uditure;  for  instance,  if  your  salary  only 
am<Mints  to  eighteen  shdliuiis  per  week,  and  eia^hteen 
shillings,  in  the  country,  let  me  tell  you,  is  a  very 
pretty  thifig " 

*«  A  mint  of  money  !"  interrupted  Gag, «  not  many 
years  ag  »,  the  highest  salary  in  my  company  a  as 
ninr  shillings."  «<  Aye,  tiiat  may  be,  Mr.  Ga,a;,"  con- 
tinued rag»  •*  but  your  s(  heme,  I  Immbly  conceive, 
was  tlien  in  its  infancy  ;  times  are  now  altered,  and 
I  don't  see  how  a  performer  can  pay  his  Way,  and 
appear  like  a  gentleman,  for  less  than  eighteen  shll- 
Q  2 
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lings  a  week.  The  salary  you  last  received,  was  a 
guinea,  you  sa\,  and  you  could  scarcely  live  upon  it; 
but,  my  dear  sir,  look  at  the  price  of  provisions, 
lodgings,  cxfvy  article  of  necessity,  not  to  say  luxu- 
ry ;  wliy  they  are  one-fourth  higher  than  with  us; 
so  tliat  deducting  one-fourth  of  a  guinea,  and  your 
salary  is  reduced  to  fift<*en  shillings  and  ninepence; 
to  say  n«>ihing  of  henetits,  vvliich,  with  us,  are  the 
sun*  resNard  of  n»erit." 

**  All  t!iis  is  xevy  fi:»e,  friend  Tag,"  ohserved  Gag, 
«  but  the  matter  is,  will  you  come  down  with  tlie 
ready?  The  lad  has  no  money  to  carry  him  so  long 
a  jaurney,  and  ufdess  you  lend  him  some,  he  can't 
huuge.^* 

♦*  Why,  the  fact  is,  ours  is  but  a  bread  and  cheese 
scheme^  and  we  have  come  to  a  determination  to  draw 
no  monies  fiom  the  treasury,  by  way  of  loan;  so  that 
in  my  j)rofess  onal  capacity  1  am  lied  up,  and,  as  a 
private  gentleman,  my    fortune  w  ill  not  admit  of  it." 

*♦  But  mijie  will,"  replied  Gag,  throwing  half  a 
guinea  on  the  tab  e.  <*  Tliere  my  fine  fellow,  that 
will  keep  you  in  bitb  and  grub  till  y<ju  reach  Lax-wa- 
ter. Let  me  see — we  open  on  Monday,  to-day  is 
only  Thursdav  ;  yciu'll  walk  it  in  three  davs  easily  ; 
thirty  miles  a  day  is  nothing  f'>r  a  young  man  like 
you;  I'll  meet  you  there — you  shall  Uhm' i\  pet  part 
to  open  vNith — eighteen  hog  a  week — and  a  benefit, 
which  never  fails.  Tiie  natives  will  fill  your  Pit  and 
Gallery;  the  visitors  your  boxes;  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign,  you'll  have  money  iu  bank,  or  say  Turn 
Gag's  no  conjurer.  Come  my  service  to  you,  and 
success  to  your  benefit." 

Mr.  Tag,  finding  himself  out  generaled  by  this 
liberal  offer  of  half  a  guinea,  to  carry  a  man  90  miles, 
with  a  sarcastic  smile,  observed,  *»  W  hy  really  friend 
Gag,  if  I  had  offered  the  young  gentleman  assistance, 
it  should  have  been  something  more  adequate  to  the 
purpose.  Can  you  conceive  a  person  of  his  res|)ec- 
tahle  appearance,  and  doubtless,  lih'ral  habits,  <  ould 
travel  ninety  miles  upon  the  scanty  pittance  of  half  a 
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guinpa?  I  confess,  i  (eel  an  interest  in  the  jsjentle- 
irian,  for,  pussrssinj^  a  pretty  good  guess  at  chiirac- 
ter,  1  dare  venture  to  say,  he  will,  one  day,  aiako 
an  artor.'*  The  young  man  smiled.  »*  A\e,  aye,'' 
r»-|)lie.i  Gag,  **  a  little  tiattery  does  well,  but  tutre's 
the  stuffs**  pointing  to  tlic  gold,  »»  he  cant't  live  upon 
wind." 

*«  Your  pitiful  offer,  friend  Gag,"  replied  the  other, 
«  stimulates  me  to  break  a  fixed  rule  between  me, 
and  the  genileman  my  partner."  Tiien  taking  a 
handsome  purse  from  his  pocket,  he  (hose  from 
amongst  many,  a  splendid  guinea,  and  offering  it, 
\vitli  a  look  of  grea^  condescension  continued  «*  the 
young  gentleman  shall  not  be  stinted  on  the  road  ;  I 
shall  expect  to  see  him  next  Monday  but  one,  and 
have  not  a  doubt,  as  I  shall  make  a  point  of  putting 
him  forward  in  his  business,  that,  in  a  short  time,  he 
will  be  a  credit  to  himself,  and  an  honour  to  his  pro- 
fession." At  the  conclusion  of  tliis  speech.  Gag  burst 
into  an  immoderate  fit  of  laughter,  exclaiming  «*  Come 
that's  a  good  one  ! — I  give  half  a  guinea  to  bear  his 
expenses  ninety  miles,  and  you  generously  offer  a 
whole  one  to  carry  him  upwards  of  tw^o  hundred. 
Come,  we'll  drink  to  my  friend  Tag's  liberality." 
Tlie  young  man,  after  silently  attending  to  this  trial 
of  generosity,  rose  up,  paid  his  reckoning,  and  w  ith 
a  spirit  that  did  him  honour,  thus  addressed  the  con- 
tending managers.  <*  Gentlemen,  I  have  been  but 
a  short  time  on  the  stage,  but  from  the  little  expe- 
rience 1  have  had,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  la(  k  of 
liberality,  almost  amounting  to  parsimony,  is  the 
charat  teristic  of  a  manager.  Whilst,  like  a  drone*  he 
feeds  luxuriously  on  the  honey  provided  by  the  indus- 
try of  others,  he  is  cr«iel  and  unii^rateful  enough  to 
oppress  the  instruments  that  support  him  ;  nor  f««ds 
one  pang  of  remorse  for  having  reduced  his  perfor- 
mers. b>  the  poverty  of  their  pny*  to  the  necessity  of 
comoiirting  actions,  which,  otherwise,  they  would 
blush  to  think  of."  At  the  end  of  this  s|)eech  he  ab^ 
ruptly  left  the  room,  and  we  saw  him  no  more. 
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When  the  generals  found  they  h  d  spun  their  thread 
too  fine,  and  by  that  ujeans  losf  their  iTcruit,  i  hagrin 
Was  \  isihie  in  each  counii-nanrc. 

♦*  He's  not  to  be  had,"  said  Gag,  in  an  audible 
whisper. 

<*  The  fact  is/'  replied  Tag,  drawing  up  the  mus- 
cles of  his  countenance  into  true  managerieai  ii)  porri- 
sy\  **  the  fact  is,  my  (hnir  friend  Gag,  ours  as  1  said 
before,  is  hut  a  bread  ii\u\  c/ieese  sckeme,  and  were  we 
to  give  way  to  the  feelings  of  t»ur  hearts,  whii  h  I 
confess  1  too  often  do,  for  who  can  bear  to  see  the 
distresses "  ' 

«*  It  wiMit  do  friend  Tag,  f  tell  you  it  wont  do; 
I'm  an  old  soldier  and  not  to  be  had.  We  have  failed 
in  humbugging  the  lad,  dont  let  us  humbug  mw  ano- 
ther," Tag  looked  grand,  but  Gag  continued.  **  I 
say  tiiat's  a  decent  swimite  of  yours  in  the  North.  I 
un  eistand  it  nets  a  (  lear  fi\e  thousand  a  year,  which 
is  pretty  well  for  a  bread  and  cheese  scheme*  especial- 
ly if  y«»u  can  do  the  people  with  eighteen  shilling  sa- 
laries." Mr.  Tag's  dignity  was  visibly  offended  by. 
this  fjeedom,  «  I  don't  know,"  repli<'d  he,  as  he  to(ik' 
up  his  Mat,  **  what  you  mean  by  humbug  and  swin-^ 
die  :  terms  like  these  may  suit  the  ears  of  those  you 
are  in  the  hai)it  of  conM-rsing  witii,  but  as  such  lan- 
guage is  «lis(  ordant  to  mine,  1  shall  for  the  present 
take  my  leave." 

«  W<  II,  good  bye  brother  Tag,"  said  tlie  other, 
«  and  sur(  ess  to  swindling,^^ 

No  one  being  ikiw  left  in  th^'  box  but  Gag,  1  ven- 
tured to  remove  t'lither  and  drank  Ijis  In-alth. 

"  'I'ljank  you  sir.  1  saw  you  the  oTher  evening  in 
Sir  P<'ter ;  verv  well,  very  well  indeed;  but 'tis  all 
o\'  r  you  see.  OM  Drury  is  goiie,  never  to  return. 
AV!»at  d  •  you  do  wi'h  yonself  this  suuuner  ?  ran't  we 
have  a  slice  of  you  at  Lax  Watei!  a  rare  place  for 
benefits,  none  of  your  bread  an <]  cheese  schemes  I  pro- 
mise >ou.  Yonder  Tag  faiuies  himself  Cardinal 
WoKsy,  hot  ii  -Aont  do;  {  iluwi  caw  n  Jack  stra7v  i'ov 
him."     Then  snapping  his  fingers,  he  called  for  ano- 
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tlier  j2:lass,  and  pntcrtained  mo  with  an  account  of  his 
eslahlishinent  at  Lax  Wator,  his  hoiist  s,  his  i^ardens, 
his  theaire,  and  long  ere  we  parted,  1  found  him  tn  be 
in  I'cality,  a  very  ( lever  feUow. 

We  were  upcn  the  point  of  separation,  wiien  who 
shoidd  enter  the  r«)om  but  my  old  and  valued  friend 
E4Ct*i'ton  the  actor,  whom  my  reader  will  recollect 
as  (me  of  my  theatri'  al  comiades  at  Swansea,  and 
who  was  celebrated  at  that  periocl,  not  only  for  an  ex- 
cellent heart,  biit  a  clear  head,  and  sound  understind- 
ing,  though  somewhat  tinctured  with  enthusiasm  in 
his  favourite  pursisits.  These  consisted  in  an  invete- 
rate furor  for  invasion,  or,  as  he  was  pleased  to  term 
it,  the  art  of  improx'ement ;  nothing  escaped  his  ac- 
tive mind  5  ti»e  loading  of  a  cannon,  or  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  tennis  ball,  were  obje(  ts  of  ecjual  import- 
anre,  and  subjects  alike  to  the  investigation  of  his 
fertile  genius.  As  he  came  up  tlie  room,  his  gener- 
ous, open  countenance  beamed  with  good  humour, 
and  there  was  a  style  of  neatness  and  fashion  in  his 
outward  appearance,  which  was,  indeed  an  improve- 
ment, and  outdid  all  his  former  ones,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  quizzical,  vulgar  looking  green  hat,  bright 
and  polished  as  a  mirror. 

The  sight  of  so  valuable  a  man  was  grateful  to  my 
heart,  although  it  brought  to  my  mind  the  last  melan- 
choly parting  with  Charles  Camelford,  that  never  to 
be  forgotten,  disinterested  frienil,  whose  untimely 
fate,  with  that  of  the  lovely  Fanny  and  his  faithful 
followers,  I  have  every  reason  to  suspect ;  as  a  ves- 
sel about  that  period  was  lost  witliin  sight  of  Boston 
harbour  and  every  soul  perished.  'Tis  some  years 
since  1  received  the  above  heart  rending  intelligence, 
which  i  was  the  more  easily  led  to  believe,  because 
certain  that  nothing  but  death  could  have  prevented 
his  writing. 

Poor  Camelford  !  the  best,  the  most  exalted  of  man- 
kind, met  his  death  at  that  critical  period  when  he 
was  ap|)roaching  the  country  he  left  to  avoid  it,  and 
>vith  him,  those  he  held  most  dear.     But  their  decease 
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is  rather  to  be  envied  than  pitied  ;  for  to  he  separa- 
ted ivom  sucli  a  hiend  and  henefa(  tor  as  Caruelf  »rd, 
musl  Imve  embirteied  all  their  remainini^  days  ;  and 
lite,  to  them,  vNould  have  only  been  a  prolongation  of 
misery. 

Egtrton  seated  himself  opposite  to  me,  and  the 
manager  of  Llix  Water,  and  a  short  time  informed 
me,  that  aoiongst  maoy  other  improvements^  Ids 
finances  had  not  been  forgotten.  Amongst  various 
patent  inventions,  he  had  be<  ome  the  proprietor  of 
several  patent  theatres,  \\\nc\\  produced  a  handsome 
inco^ne.  Amon^^st  oihrr  nt'ws,  I  learnt  that  my 
worthy  manag.  1%  Mr.  Masterman,  had  long  slept 
with  his  lathers  ;  tliat  Giles,  niy  old  opponent,  and 
poor  Pi'il  Lewis  cominoniy  called  the  king  of  griefs 
were  likewise  dead,  and  thaf  tite  Theatre  at  Swansea 
was  now  governed  by  little  Cherry,  a  very  worthy 
man,  late  of  Drury-lane  riieatre,  and  of  cimsidt  ra- 
ble  talent  in  his  profession.  <•  But  do  you  know  my 
good  friend"  continued  Jigerlon,  with  some  em  »tion, 
«<  that  a  dreadful  accident  had  nearly  deprived  me  of 
life  at  Swansea  ?" 

Yo.j  know  my  predilection  for  works  of  ingenuity, 
and  i  think,  1  informed  you  of  the  many  risks  1  ran, 
and  the  money  I  sunk  in  order  to  bring  the  diving 
bell  (o  perfe*  tion.  But  linding  I  could  not  effect  any 
great  good  by  improvements  on  that  invention,  1  turn- 
ed my  thoughts  towards  a  plan  to  accelerate  the  art 
of  swimming.  With  this  view  I  made  a  pair  of  cork 
fins  for  each  foot,  which  were  to  expand,  at  every 
stroke,  and  of  course  must  add  greatly  t<»  tlie  celerity 
of  the  motion;  but  the  first  experiment  I  made  had 
nearly  been  my  last,  f  >r  I  found  my  feet  altogether 
buoyant,  and  rendered  useless  by  the  support,  and 
lightness  of  the  cork  ;  so  that,  with  all  my  strength, 
it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  my  head  above 
water,  and  had  not  a  boat  come  to  my  relief,  you 
would  never  have  heard  this  story  from  my  lips." 

<*  A  very  daiig«*n)us  expiriment,"  replied  !,*»  and 
one  that  doubtless  sickened  you  of  improvements  in 
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that  line.  But  give  nie  leave  to  ask  wliat  lias  broJi,u:ht 
you  to  tov\n?  are  you  rerruitini^  !"  *<  Why — y<s.  I 
want  a  few  auxiliaries,  and  have  just  been  with  Mat- 
thews, who  comes  down  in  July." 

*«  i  must  have  a  slice  of  him  first,"  interrupted 
Gag. 

Egerton  unacquainted  with  his  character,  and  usual 
mode  of  speech,  looked  at  him,  and  then  with  his  ac- 
customed good  humour  replied  ♦♦  whereabouts  will 
you  take  it?  for  Matthews  is  but  thin,  and  if  you 
cut  too  large  a  slice,  there  will  be  none  h^ft  for  m<\" 
Tliis  little  sally  caused  a  laugh — the  two  managers 
sliook  hands,  and  in  five  minutes  were  as  intimate 
as  though  they  had  known  each  other  from  cliildhood. 
A  circumstance  not  uncommon  in  theatrical  sex  iery, 
and  by  which  tl»at  freezing  stiffness,  and  unsocial  dis- 
tance so  common  in  John  Bill,  is  at  once  done  away. 
We  now  departed,  and  hawng  lodged  I'um  Gag  safe 
at  the  York  Hotel  proceeded  to  the  Hummums,  Eger- 
ton's  temporary  abode;  where,  over  a  bowl  of  arrack 
pun«  h,  we  made  a  confidential  communiciition  of  jtiye 
many  adventures  which  had  occurred  during  our  sfe- 
paration.  Ilis  had  been  nearly  as  eventful  as  my 
o\\n,  with  this  difference;  fine  vveathei*  and  favoura- 
ble bieezes  attended  his  voyage,  w  liilst  n»ine  had  been 
accompanied  with  storms  and  adverse  wijids,  by  wliich 
my  bark  narrowly  escaped  destruction.  E're  we 
separated,  1  agreed  to  j  in  his  company  for  a  few 
weeks  upon  liberal  terms.  '•  If  things  turn  out  as  I 
expect,"  continued  he,  •*  J  shall  retire  from  tiie  bus- 
tle of  a  theatrical  life,  and  you  may  once  more  try 
your  fortune  as  manager." 

*i  If  }()ur  plans  are  no  secret,  I  should  like  to  know 
•what  scheme  }(iu  are  now  ujj.^n." 

<»  S  heme  !  ( ome,  1  see  by  the  muscles  of  your 
countenance,  tliat  yiju  Think  1  an?  I'<  llowirii;  n)>  old 
visionary  platis  ;  but  for  once  you  are  nfisiaken.  This 
is  not  wliat  you  mean  by  a  schtnic  in  other  woids, 
tku  impra(  ii<'  J)h  psojed,  fournh'd  if  ert"!,  m\<}  pur- 
sued ia  the  mere  spirit  of  enterprise;  but  a  discovery 
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of  incalrulable  benefit  to  mankind  in  ,s:enera],  and 
fi'o-n  wiiit  ii  I,  as  an  indiviiinaU  expert  to  r-  ap  an 
immense  fortune.  Do  you  observe  this  hat?  FVel  at 
it:  'tis  light,  tho'  suhstantial  :  takes  a  beautiful  col- 
our, and  admits  of  a  fine  p  di'^h  ;  and  yei  s«r,  I  can 
make  that  hat  for  tlie  aiwhW  sum  «»f  two  sliillings." 
Observitie^  my  svjrprise,  he  conlinned  *»  you  may  well 
be  astonished.  If  this  el^'gant  arti(  Ip  can  be  retailed 
at  three  shillinajs  ami  sixpence,  whic!)  it  may,  and 
allovv  thirty-five  and  a  h.df  per  cent,  both  to  the 
maru.lacturer,  and  shopkeeper,  what  a  benefit  may 
society  at  lar^e  reap  from  the  discovery." 

««  And  pray  my  |2;ood  friend,  how  long  have  you 
folh>we<l  this  new  branch  (d  business?" 

«*  'Tis  not  above  a  montii  since  I  made  the  first 
discovery,  ami  that  was  a  mere  accitlent.  Ah  !  you 
may  smile,  but  the  fact  speaks  for  itself. 

«*  At  the  top  of  my  theatre  in  I  aunton,  there  is  a 
pigeon  house,  in  which  I  keep  a  prodigious  number 
of  those  birds.  Not  having  paid  them  a  visit  for  a 
considerable  length  (»f  time,  I  one  day  ventured  to 
raise  my  head  above  the  trap  door,  but  found  the  en- 
trance so  (hoked  with  soil,  or  dung,  that  I  was  glad 
to  niake  my  retreat;  not  however  before  a  large  cake 
of  the  above  dirt  had  covered  my  hat  so  completely, 
and  adiiered  to  it  so  closely,  that  I  paused  in  the  act 
of  removing  what,  at  first  ai)peared  a  nuisance,  but 
will,  eventually  prove  a  maTter  of  the  greatest  import- 
ant e.  Who  knows,  thought  1,  but  something  for  the 
good  of  so(  iety  may  arise  out  of  this  appai'ent  act  i- 
dt'ut?  Here's  a  perfect  hat  in  shape,  and  if,  when 
hardened  by  tlie  fire,  it  becomes  strong  and  durable, 
wliv  should  not  this  ( overing,  made  at  a  light  ex- 
pense, and  of  home  materials,  be  preferred  to  those 
of  i'.igher  peice,  and  manufactured  from  foreign  pro- 
duce? WiUi  a  vievv  to  facilitate  so  desirable  an  ev'ut, 
I  lef?  my  hat  in  the  sun  for  several  days,  then  ve,|. 
tur.'d  t  i  remove  the  ingenious  fabric,  and  place  it 
in  a  slow  oven,  from  whence  it  was  reclaimed  af>er 
baking  twenty-four  hours  ^  but  proved  so  brittle  as 
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scarcely  to  bear  the  toiicli.  Meditatinj^  how  to  re- 
meily  this  cit'lect,  I,  nt  length  a.^ived  to  iiUrodut  e  a 
little  coarse  wool  and  size  into  tiie  composition; 
which  fully  answered  my  rxpertrition,  aiui  when  p;iint- 
ed  and  i^htzed  prodm  ml  the  very  hat  helore  you.  All 
1  have  now  to  do,  is  to  purchase  a  patent  for  huts 
made  from  pigeons'  dung,  and  then  1  nia^  fairly  cal- 
culate upon  sitting  dossn  comtor'abl^  lor  life." 

Shak>.peare  1  think  says,  ♦•  that  genius  is  nearly 
alli'Ml  to  madness."  'I'is  certain  we  seldom  see  per- 
sons of  string  talent,  without  some  singular  maiks  of 
eccentricity.  So  it  was  with  my  friend  Egerion.  No 
man  was  better  informed,  belter  educated,  or  endow- 
ed by  nature,  with  stronger  tt)kens  of  genius  ;  no  man 
more  able  to  speak  u])on  literary  sobjec  ts,  but  inven- 
tion and  improvement  were  his  weak  points,  the 
rocks  on  which  he  dashed  to  pieces  many  a  fair  pound, 
and  where  he  had  more  than  once,  nearly  lost  his 
life,  independent  of  this,  I  do  not  know  such  ano- 
ther man.  He  is  the  life  and  soul  of  company,  with- 
out having  recoufse  to  blasphemy  or  indecency  to 
give  point  to  his  jokes ;  he  is  jiist  in  all  his  dealings; 
has  a  hand  and  heart  open  to  the  calls  of  hu!5*aoity  ; 
and  a  tenderness  towards  the  brute  creation,  that  adds 
a  lustre  to  his  other  virtues. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


«  BELIEVE  AS  YOU  LIS T/' 

Mas  SINGE 


Ann,  who  both  loved  and  respected  E^^erton,  an- 
ticipated murh  pleasute  from  the  meeting,  but  exhi- 
bited more  mirth  thaji  surprise  when  I  explained  the 
iinsavor}^  materials  of  which  his  patent  hat  was  com- 
posed. Sur{)rised  indeed  she  was,  that  tlie  ordure  oT 
pii^eons  could  he  made  so  useful,  hut  she  was  also  too 
well  acquainted  with  Egerton's  ingenuity  and  eccen- 
tricity, to  be  astoni.s'ned  either  at  the  one  or  the  other. 

As  soon  as  breakfast  N^as  over,  I  repaired  to  the 
HunimuHJS  \sith  intent  to  engage  Egerton  to  dinner, 
but  he  was  still  in  bed  ;  nevertheless,  upon  tije  terms 
we  were,  I  made  no  hesitation,  but  was  sliewn  di- 
rectly to  his  cliamber.  Giving  him  the  morning  salu- 
tation, I  continued  ♦*  early  rising  is  not  one  of  \ our 
wiprovements  i  see,  aiid  I  am  s.^rry  to  see  it,  because 
it  would  improve  tiie  heaStlj  both  of  your  body  and 
iisind.  It  is  a  sovereign  panacea  against  those  fanci- 
ful wanderings  of  the  imagination,  which  produce 
schemes  in'rprai  tic  able,  and  plans  incouiprehensiblc. 
It  strengi^hens  the  intellectual  energies,  and  is  a 
ffrar=<l  sp^rifi.   it»  all  cases  of  nervous  debility." 

**  He  is  a  goj)d  divine  who  follows  his  own  doc- 
trine: —do  yon  do  so?" 

♦*  In  the  ( ountry  always,  and  in  town  as  far  as  the  ■  ; 
ffener  )  .ii^f^Mvnce  of  liungwill  allow." 

«»  Well,  i  believe  you  are  right ;  nay,  I  am  so  tru- 
ly rrnvinced  of  it,  that  I  have  a  machine  in  contem- 
plation, by  whi.  h  I  shall  be  forced  up  every  morn- 
ina-  at  seven  o'clock.  By  the  bye,  1  have  been  dream- 
ing of  my  newly  invented  hat,  and  think  there  may 
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be  further  improvcmciits  upon  it.  Mean  lime,  I  shall 
go  this  very  dij  about  the  i)at(Mit."  Whilst  he  was 
takinj^  his  morninsj  roj)ast,  I  spared  no  jjaius  in  per- 
suvidiui^  him  to  postpone  Ijis  patent,  at  h  ast  till  i«e 
had  brought  the  process  to  perfection,  and  was  fidly 
convinced  of  (ho  dnrability,  as  well  as  the  cheapness 
of  his  hat.  This,  aCier  much  argument,  he  consenled 
to,  but  not  without  many  reflections  on  njy  igno- 
rance of  mechanics,  and  the  great  benefits  society  de- 
rived, from  the  efforts  of  ingenuity. 

The  latter  part  of  the  morning  we  devoted  to  the 
still  sm  dving  embers  of  old  Drury,  and  so  intent 
was  ligerton  on  describing  an  improvement  on  the 
iire  escape,  and  the  mode  of  erecting  Theatres  with- 
out a  possibility  of  accident  by  conflagration,  that  he 
obss-rved  not  the  rain,  which  had  by  this  time  nearly 
soaked  us  through  ;  and  would  doubtless  have  given 
rist^  to  some  animated  observations  on  water  proof 
cloth,  had  not  I  haded  a  coach,  and  by  tiiat  means 
changed  the  current  of  his  ideas. 

Mr.  Crisp,  formerly  a  m^^mber  of  my  compar»y  at 
Liverpool,  but  ni»w  the  manager  at  Worcester,  Here- 
foi'd,  &c.  had  likewise  pr(5mised  to  eat  his  mutton 
with  me  that  day,  and  Ann  truly  rejoiced  to  see  such 
old  and  valued  friends. 

After  tea,  we  proposed  an  adjournment  to  tlie  O, 
P.  when  Crisp  observing  that  he  intended  to  purchase 
a  new  hat,  bjit  feared  it  was  too  late ;  **  Don't  dis- 
tress yourselC,  my  (lear  fellow',"  cried  Egerton,  «*  I'll 
give  you  one  ;  and  permit  me  to  say,  su(  !i  a  one  as 
you  .vill  n'>t  meet  with  every  day  ;  here  is  a  sample;" 
but,  attempting  to  take  the  last  specimen  of  his  in- 
ventive genius  irom  t!ie  table,  behold  !  the  piece  came 
in  his  liajul,  the  pigeon's  dung  having  literally  melt- 
ed away,  had  fallen  to  pieces  like  quick  lime,  and  tlie 
rain  had  aided  the  decomposition  so  completely,  tlsat 
nothing  remained  of  his  famous  hat  but  the  coarse 
wool.  Such  was  tiie  premature  end  of  this  new  in- 
vention, by  wliiri*  soci'^tv  1  !s;  ;»  ris'cessary  and  cheap 
article,  and  the  Patent  Office  one  hundred  guineas. 
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A  Iiatter  was  now  indispenstihle,  and  having'  suit- 
ed both  my  friends  with  this  ntcessary  part  of"  rheir 
costume,  Egertori  examined  his  in  every  possible 
wa},  iind  very  seriously  asked  t!ie  maker,  •»  if  lie 
used  pi,i;-eon's  dtsng?"  This  was  more  than  my  pow- 
er of  fare  could  stand,  and  kjiowin.i^  likewise  that  this 
question  was  only  the  prt^lude  to  a  dissertation  on  its 
prnperties  and  uses,  I  seized  the  Worcester  mana.^er 
by  the  arn),  and  we  jir-oceeded  towards  onr  destina- 
tion. It  w  as  a  lovely  nij^ht,  and  crnssin^^  Southamp- 
ton street,  a  soft,  delicate,  feminine  voice,  aided  by 
the  tones  of  a  well  played  flute,  brought  the  maid  of 
Lodi  to  our  rec<iilection  ;  sung  witii  a  degree  of  taste 
and  elegance,  that  struck  hard  of»  the  chords  of  sensi- 
bilily.  Hearts,  not  caHous  to  the  <«  concoid  of  sweet 
sounds,"  are  insensibly  attracted  by  the  notes  of  a 
female,  if  at  all  pleasing,  but  this  was  something 
more;  it  was  vj)ice,  taste,  and  execution  combined, 
and  approaching  the  crowd,  we  beheld  a  female  so 
completely  enveloj)ed  in  a  woollen  cloak,  that  figure 
and  face  were  equally  obscure,  but  her  companion 
disclosed  to  onr  view  a  clean-looking,  silver-haired, 
old  man.  There  was  something  in  tlie  appearance  of 
this  couple  that  commanded  respect.  A  London  mob 
are,  of  all  others,  tlie  most  fair  and  feeling,  and  I 
could  hear  the  people  around  whisper,  «  What  a  pity! 
Poor  old  man  !"  Then  a  penny  would  be  drawn  from 
the  pocket  that  perhaps  possessed  not  its  fellow^,  and 
dropped  into  the  veteian's  hat.  Although  managers 
are  not  in  general  the  most  tender  hearted  of  beings, 
my  friend  Ciisj),  not  yet  hardened  by  avarice,  in  a 
moment  produced  his  shilling;  the  examjile  was  too 
good  not  to  be  fdlowed,  and  as  we  pla(  ed  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  female,  she  ceased  her  song,  and  with  a 
sigh  exclaimed,  ♦*  May  the  God  of  the  aged  and  the 
helpless  bless  you  !" 

'J  he  manner,  nsore  than  the  words,  convinced  me 
that  tliis  aposti'ophe  proceeded  from  no  vulgar  lips; 
and  a  wisli  to  rescue  talent,  and  1  !n)ped  unmerited 
misfortune,  from  the  degradation  but  too  apparent, 
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was  the  thought  of  a  moment.  When  the  son.e;  ceas- 
ed, and  Uwy  were  pirparifi.!^  to  change  tlieir  station, 
I  again  drew  near,  and  in  a  conciliating  tone  said, 
"  'Tis  pity  so  excellent  a  voice  shouhl  not  he  niore 
reputably  and  henelicially  eniph)yed."  She  jooki-d  at 
the  old  man,  then  at  me,  and  brushing,  as  I  conjec- 
tured, a  falling  tear  from  her  eye,  replied,  "  Can  I 
be  more  reputably  employed  than  in  administering  to 
the  wants  of  a  father,  a  husband,  and  three  helpless 
children  ?  As  to  the  voice  which  you  are  pleased  to 
compliment,  I  devoutly  thank  heaven  for  so  precious 
a  gift,  since  it  can  ])rocure  a  small  portion  of  hi*ead 
for  those,  who  otherwise  must  long  since  have  per- 
ished for  want/' 

««  Will  you  call  upon  me  to-morrow  at  five  o'clock?'^ 
interrupted  I,  **  i  belong  to  tlje  stage,  and  doubt  not 
something  may  be  done  for  you  in  that  line,  more  con- 
sonant with  your  nature  and  habits,  and  much  more 
profitable  than  what  you  are  now  pursuing."  1  pre- 
sented my  card — she  curtsied  without  speaking,  and 
the  old  man  uttered  a  benediction,  when  a  voice  from 
the  crowd  exclaimed,  «*  Come,  come,  sir,  no  ridicule 
if  you  please  ;  the  young  woman  has  seen  better  days ; 
and  the  man  who  would  lay  a  trap  for  her  honesty, 
deserves  to  be  d d." 

At  a  time  when  my  heart  was  nearly  overflowing 
at  my  eyes  with  sensations  of  the  purest  kind,  to  be 
accused  of  intentions,  I  should,  in  any  situation,  have 
been  ashamed  of,  filled  me  with  the  severest  mortifi- 
cation. 1  turned  and  looked  at  the  man;  he  was  a 
young  well  dressed  siddier,  and  naturally  conceiving 
he  had  an  interest  in  the  wandering  melodist,  1  en- 
deavoured to  convince  him  of  the  rectitude  which 
guided  my  offers  of  service,  and  I  believe  succeeded  ; 
for  after  observing,  «<  that  he  knew  gentlemen's  gene- 
ral opinion  of  ballad  singers,  but  if  he  had  been  mis- 
taken in  my  motives,  begged  my  pardon,"  he  with- 
drew. 

Egerton  came  up  whilst  we  were  conversing,  and 
taking  a  half-a-crown  from  his  pocket  called  the  voung 
R2 
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man  bark,  and  puttin,:^  it  into  liis  hand,  <^  you  are 
rii^iit  mv  Ml! s."  said  he,  **  general  opinion  is  not  in 
favwur  of  biiilad  singing  virtue,  and  your  bra>ely 
stepping  forward  in  tiiis  course,  does  credit  to  your 
feejings  as  a  man,  and  honour  to  your  profession  as 
a  soldier."  Tiie  young  man  bowed,  but  instead  of 
porketirig  the  mojiey,  gave  it  to  the  veteran  flute  play- 
er, which  so  pleased  ]Egert(»n,  that  he  loudly  regret- 
ted "  liis  inability  to  provide  for  him,  and  in  the 
same  breatii  begged  to  hear  the  beautiful  MaicW  The 
Song  and  a(C(»mpaniment  were  instantly  given,  and  I 
thoi-ght  witli  great  truth  and  justice;  but  my  eccen- 
tric friend  snatching  the  flute  from  the  old  man's 
hand,  be,u:ged  leave  to  correct  a  trifling  error  ;  *<  give 
nie  leave''  said  he,  **  and  I'll  just  set  you  right  in  the 

_ but  no  w  onder  you  are  w  rong — the  instrument  is 

incomplete,  it  wants  the  additional  patent  keys — and 
the  tone  too— -shocking  !"  Then  making  a  flourish  with 
some  taste,  he  continued,  "  I  have  in  conteniplation, 
on  an  improved  plan,  a  treble  barrel  flute,  which  will 
possess  the  power  of  playing  first,  second  and  bass, 
at  tlse  same  time,  and  will  therefore  be  of  the  great- 
est use  to  society,  by  saving  two  musicians  at  least  in 
every  concert;  and  suppose  there  be  a  concert,  or 
tlicatre,  in  every  market  town  through«)ut  his  ma- 
jesty's dominions,  the  economy  of  tiie  plan  must  be 
obvious.  Besides,  my  new  invention  will  not  only  be 
a  wonderful  saving  in  money,  but  constitution;  for 
you  know,  wind  instruments  are  esteemed  detrimen- 
tal to  delicate  people,  and  if  I  only  save  tiie  lives  of 
two  men  in  Q\evy  town,  society  will  be  bem*flted,  and 
I  shall  not  have  lived  in  vain.  But  come.  Til  give 
you  tlie  Beautiful  Maid,  after  tlie  manner  of  Bra- 
ham."  He  had  j  ist  carried  tl»e  instrument  to  his 
mouth,  when  an  organ  struck  up  the  polacca;  this  in 
a  moment  rivetted  Egerton's  attention,  he  forgot  the 
Beautiful  Maid,  returned  the  flute  to  its  veteran  ow  ner, 
and  before  half  the  strain  was  over  exclaimed,  <»  Oh 
shocking!  that  barrel  is  wrong  set;"  then  runnijig 
to  the  grinder  of  music,  he  beijan  a  conversation  upon 
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some  improvement  \vln<  h  we  did  not  stay  to  lieRi-,  but 
repaired  to  the  ().  P.  vvliere  he  soon  ali'-r  j  <ined  .i;j. 

Amon,::,st  the  few  people  in  the  room  vviien  we  en- 
tered, was  a  facetious  kind  of  i^enlleinan  familiarly 
styled  Bob  of  the  milU  froni  a  sonji  of  that  name  by 
whii  l»  he  once  rendered  himself  very  po[)tdar.  As  he 
was  the  only  theatrical  piM-son  present,  wc  entered 
the  same  box,  and  found  him  in  earnest  convrrsatiori 
with  an  officer  jost  returned  from  Corunna,  the  j^rave 
of  tlie  valiant  but  ill  fated  Moore,  lie  was  tdU  of  in- 
teJli.j^ence,  and  by  no  meajis  a  nii^s^ard  of  it;  but  en- 
tertained the  heroes  of  sham  iiii;!»ts,  with  an  animated 
description  of  real  ones,  interrupted  every  now  and 
then  by  iigerton's  improvements  **  on  tlie  mode  of 
attack,  and  the  better  use  of  the  bayonet  for  the  ^oofZ 
of  societij.** 

<»  My  dear  sir"  replied  the  officer,  "  if  you  consult 
the  real  i^ood  of  society,  study  peace,  and  promote 
good  felio\vsl)ip  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
N  lue  know,  but  those  who  have  experienced  it,  the 
horrors  of  war,  afid  the  dreadful  scene  a  (iidd  of  bat- 
tle presents,  whether  successful  or  otherwise.'*  He 
then  informed  us  tliat  **  in  the  retreat  of  our  army  to 
Corunna,  he  travelled  fourteen  days  without  shoes  or 
vSto(  kings,  had  not  enjoyed  tfie  luxury  of  a  clean  shirt 
for  five  weeks,  aiid  that  his  sergeant's  wife,  he  found 
dead  on  tiie  road,  with  her  iving  infant  at  lier 
breast."  Many  similar  ifsstances  of  dreadful  import 
he  related,  till  Egerton  bonified  by  the  recital,  start- 
ed up  «^x<  laiming  **  Wojdd  to  heaven  those  vvho  are 
the  instigators  aiul  promoters  of  war,  were  obliged  to 
fight  her  battles,  then  we  shoidd  have  Monsieurs 
Buonaparte,  Bernadotte,  Talien,  Soidt,  kv,  &c.  on 
the  one  side,  and  xMessi's.  Percival,  Castlercagh,  Can- 
ning, Hawksbury,  Me|vilii%  Livei'pool,  &r.  tVc.  on 
the  otlier  ;  to  it  they'd  go — fight  away  d'vils  I'd  say 
— and  ill  betide  the  man  that  parts  >ou — give  no 
quarter— for  the  sooner  you  are  all  destroyed  the  bet- 
ter for  mankind." 
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This  fi.i^ht  caused  a  general  laugh,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  bmiiper  toast  to  universal  peace.  I'he  fol* 
lowing  day,  being  the  last  the  managers  spent  in 
town,  was  devoted  to  a  general  rummage  amongst  the 
Jews;  from  whom  they  supplied  themselves  with 
dresses  suit<'d  to  every  situation  of  life,  from  the  king 
to  the  robler,  and  at  four  o'clock  I  saw  them  take 
coach  to  their  different  establishments,  after  promis- 
ing Egerton  to  follow  him  in  a  few  weeks. 
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CHAP.  X. 
THE  DELINQUENT. 


As  it  was  near  my  appointed  hour  with  the  ballad 
sin,8;er,  I  hurried  home,  and  had  not  been  seated 
many  minutes,  when  a  well  dressed,  fasliionahle  look- 
ing woman,  decidedly  a  stranger,  passed  the  window, 
and  in  the  next  moment  gave  a  smart  rap  at  the  door, 

1  was  Somewhat  surprised  on  heir»g  summoned  to 
such  a  guest,  but  more  than  surprised,  I  was  electri- 
fied, when  she  announced  hers(  If  as  my  expected 
visitor,  the  ci-devan»  bailad  singer! 

Her  figure  was  above  tlie  middle  size  and  extreme- 
ly elegant ;  her  face,  without  being  decidedly  beauti- 
ful, was  full  of  sweetness  and  expression  ;  and  her 
voice,  even  in  speaking,  melody  itself.  She  entered 
the  room  with  an  air  which  convinced  me  that  I  should 
do  myself  credit  by  bringing  heron  the  stage,  and  be 
the  ultimate  cause  of  raising  her  to  affluence,  if  the 
means  accorded  with  her  inclination. 

After  the  usual  civilities,  she  apolfigised  to  my 
wife  for  intruding  upon  her  at  so  unseasonable  an 
hour,  <«  but,"  continued  she,  <»  I  am  here  by  apj)oint- 
ment,  and  if  blame  attach  any  where,  your  worthy 
husband  must  bear  it  all.  Does  he  make  a  point  of 
inviting  ballad  singers  to  his  house,  or  am  1  favour- 
ed ex(  Itisively  ?"  <<  My  husband,  Madam,"  replied 
Ann,  **  is  an  eccentric,  and  so  enamoured  of  street 
melody,  that  I  have  known  him  remain  more  than  an 
hour  in  the  train  of  a  good  ballad  singer,  though  you 
are  t!>e  first  he  ever  invited  to  tea;  and  had  he  not 
found  something  in  you  infiuitel}^^  sup<'rior  to  the  ge- 
neral class,  or  rather,  with  his  usual  discernment,  in- 
tuitively discovered  that,  thougli  a  singer  of  ballads, 
you  were  in  fact  no  ballad  singer,  1  should  not  at  this 
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time  have  been  honoured,  as  I  now  profess  myself  to 
be,  by  ^our  compau}." 

'*  You  are  pirtly  ligiit,  Ann,"  rejoined  I,  "  I  should 
cert'd'iuly  havit  paused  bef(jre  1  asked  this  lady  hither,, 
had  there  not  appeared  a  sometliing  about  her  which 
said  1  am  not  in  my  proper  sphere.  At  the  same 
time,  had  any  otht^r  younj^  female,  with  such  a  voice, 
presented  herself.  I  shouhi  assuredly  have  stretched 
forth  a  helping  hand,  and  by  my  interest,  if  [  pos- 
sess an},  have  endeavoured  to  place  her  in  a  situa- 
tion where  her  talent  might  be  more  profitably  em- 
ployed." 

«  Yes!"  said  Ann,  archly,  "and  it  would  not  have 
been  your  first  act  of  Qsiixotism.  Some  years  ago 
Madam,  Homney  accidentally  heard  of  a  maid  ser- 
vant, said  to  posst^ss  a  wonderfid  voice ;  he  rode 
thirty  miles  to  hear  th*^  Syren,  Uilked  her  into  a  long- 
ing desire  to  go  upon  the  stag'%  tlmui^jh  slie  could 
nei?her  read  nor  write^  lent  her  five  guineas  to  cloaih 
herself  decently  ;  and  finally  gave  her  a  siluation  in 
his  own  company,  \\here  1  was  t(»  have  had  the  hon- 
our of  teariiing  her  like  a  parrot,  her  lesson  ;  but, 
fortuuaiely  for  my  patience,  the  girl  never  appeajed, 
nor  fruni  tliat  day  to  this  have  we  heard  any  thing 
more  about  h<^r." 

Tea  now  made  its  appearance,  and  over  tljat  ex- 
Iiilarating  beverage,  1  strongly  recojumended  the 
stage  as  a  means  whereby  a  liveiihoijd  at  least  might 
be  obtained,  and  that  in  a  way  more  <*ougenial  with 
her  feelings  and  pi-ohably  general  ijaidts,  than  what 
I  last  night  witnessed;  ad<liiig,  **  althotigh  at  pre- 
sent I  liave  not  a  cotspany  of  my  own,  I  am  not  with- 
out the  power  of  aidnig  you  in  an  attempt  that  must, 
if  1  have  any  penetration,  l)e  success'ul."  I  then 
mention<'d  my  own  intention  of  joining  my  friend 
EgertuM  in  three  weeks,  audit  vvasfinally  agreed, that 
if  agreeable  to  her  father  and  husband,  she  should 
make  one  of  our  travelling  party.  Expressing  her 
graiifiide  for  the  irjt«>rest  \v»  appeai'cd  to  take  in  her 
concerns,  in  doing  which,  tears  more  than  once  drop- 
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ped  upon  her  cheeks,  she  continued,  *<  After  your  po- 
lite attention  and  the  friendly  offer  just  made,  I  should 
be  wantinjj;  in  gratitude  to  you,  and  justice  to  niystdf, 
if  1  did  not  explain  without  disguise,  the  drj^adlul 
cause  to  which  we  owe  our  ruin,  and  the  miserable 
change  fr<>m  afflnenre,  to  penury  the  most  abject.  In 
doing  this,  I  must  however  unwillingly,  expose  the 
culpable  conduct  of  her,  to  whom  1  owe  my  cxist«Mice, 
and  the  atrocious  wickedness  of  a  wretch,  whom  I 
have  the  misery  to  call  brotlier. 

*«  My  father — poor  old  man  !  you  saw  liim  last 
night — alas!  it  was  a  cruel  fate  that  laid  his  silver 
hairs  so  low  !— My  father,  1  say,  when  he  ari'ived  at 
the  age  of  twenty  one,  found  himself  the  unconfroul- 
ed  master  of  a  plantation  in  Jamaica,  and  shtirtly  af- 
terwards married  without  reflection,  the  daughter  of 
a  neighbouring  [ilanter,  who  I  have  been  since  as- 
sun'd,  had  nothing  to  recommend  her,  except  youth 
and  a  tolerable  person. 

'*  Myself  and  a  brother  were  the  only  fruit  of  this 
precipitate  connexion  ;  I  say  precipitate,  because  the 
dispositions  of  the  parties  were  so  a^lverse,  and  ill  as- 
sorted, that  a  short  time  given  to  deliberation  woidd 
have  convinced  my  poor  father  of  the  impossibiliiy  of 
happiness  with  a  woman  of  my  mother's  (ruel  and  un- 
feeling tem})ej* ;  particularly,  as  his  own  was  in  t!je 
opposite  extreme.  Tender  and  compassionate  tf  all 
animated  matter,  he  would  no  more  have  ci-usheu  the 
insect  with  his  foot,  than  he  would  have  raised  the 
assassin's  knife  against  the  more  rational  part  r)f 
creation.  And,  though  educated  in  a  country  where 
slavery  is  held  no  crimo,  and  himself  a  proprietor  of 
slaves,  it  had  not  rendoied  him  insensible  to  indivi- 
dual sorrow,  nor  seared  l)is  mind  against  general 
compassion. 

«  No!  he  felt  for  these  cruelly  used  people,  as  a 
tender  father  for  his  unfortunate  offspring,  and  by- 
paternal  kindness  rendered  their  situation  as  comfort- 
able as  existing  circumstances  would  allow. 
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^«  My  brother,  who  inhorited  a  double  portion  of 
his  inoth(M*'s  bad  qualilit\'5,  wiis  natiirally  her  favour- 
ites and  even  when  a  child,  was  of  a  peevish,  tnr- 
buhnt  temper;  his  happiest  int)niei»ts  aj)peared  to  be 
those  employed  in  toiturioir  itistnts,  or  whippioi^,  and 
otherwise  abusing  those  dsniiesiic  animals  of  which  I 
was  particularly  lotiil. 

**  As  ihese  evil  propensities  were  never  checked 
but  rather  encoiira4^ed  b\  his  mother,  and  alas  !  my 
faiijcr  had  no  inil  enr*-  upon  either,  an  you  wond^T 
thai  the  criielijes  rd'  ciiiidhood  sliould  be  coMfirnj<Ml 
into  jjabit,  or  that  the  man,  so  pretiispcised,  should 
pi'ove  a  m. Mister? 

"  You  are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
our  un{V)rtu»»iitr-  hi-ethren  in  fhe  West  Indies;  I  mean 
the  BLtcks.  My  fritlnr  employed  many,  but  lessen- 
ed the  load  of  slavery  by  the  kindest  treatment;  and 
thouj^h  desertions  were  frequent  in  the  island,  he 
never  lost  one  ;  our  nights  were  passed  in  confidi  tice 
and  safetv,  and  what  whs  a  subject  of  fear  to  others, 
to  him  was  a  certain  safeguard.  My  mother's  feel- 
ings  were  of  a  diftVreni  ( oniplexion.  Her  habits 
taug!»t  her  to  look  upon  a  negro,  as  any  other  beast 
of  burden,  to  be  worked,  teazed,  tortured,  and  put 
to  dea(!i  at  the  will  of  the  rjwner.  We  had  an  old 
slave,  wi))  for  twenty  years  had  been  employe*!  in 
domestic  oflic  es  about  the  house  ;  and  from  Ins  ten- 
der aud  alfecfiouatc  dis])osition,  in_v  faflier  (ailed  him 
dmo.  Often  in  tlie  lieight  of  iiis  master's  anger  wlien 
lie  had  been  justly  ])rovoked  by  the  obsiinacy,  or 
cruelty  of  his  disobedient  son,  has  Amo  stej)ped  be- 
tween them,  and  received  the  blow  intended  for  my 
brother:  nay,  more  than  onte  di;!  the  genej'ous  crea- 
ture take  i}la»ne  upon  hitnSilf.  whi(  h  ouglit  to  have 
fallen  upon  the  head  of  this  e\il  miiuled  l»oy.  But 
tliese  a  ts  r)f  generous  magnanimity,  instead  of  soft- 
ening Ins  obdtnate  iieart,  had  a  directly  contrary  ef- 
fect;  that  gi'catness  of  mind  which  he  could  not  imi- 
tate, be  pretended  to  disbelieve,  and  never  failed  to 
insinuate  that  all  Amo's  actions   bad  their  origin  in 
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fear,  and  that  baseness  of  mind  wliicli  slavery  is  apt 
to  cn.:^("nder. 

*«  it  unfortunately  happened  that  business  called 
my  father  to  a  remote  part  of  the  island ;  and,  during 
his  absence,  a  fresh  importation  of  Negroes  landed 
from  Afiica.  The  geni-ral  method  of  sale  is  to  exhibit 
them  in  the  market-place,  as  you  do  horses  and  cows; 
there  the  islanders  assemble,  exauiine,  and  purchase; 
whilst  a  human  drover  stands  with  his  wliip,  to  rouse 
them  from  sullen  sorrow,  or  unseemly  grief,  by  a  well- 
applied  stroke  across  the  naked  shoulders. 

**  Amo  was  that  day  sent  to  town  to  purchase  provi- 
siojis,  and  led,  no  doubt,  by  sympathy,  strolled  through 
tlie  black- market.  My  mother's  father  had  that  mo- 
ment lixed  his  eye  on  a  stout,  middle-aged  man,  and 
asked  Amo's  opinion  of  him.  But,  good  heaven  ! 
what  were  the  poor  creature's  feelings,  when  he  be- 
held, in  this  intended  purchase,  his  younger  brother! 
A  female,  in  all  the  agony  of  grief,  hung  round  his 
neck,  shrieking  and  beating  her  bosom,  unmindful 
of  a  child  about  six  years'  old,  who  clasped  her  knees, 
and  joined  his  cries  to  those  of  his  poor  afflicted  mo- 
ther's. These  two  latter  were  the  wife  and  child  of 
Amo's  brother,  and  this  moment  on  the  point  of  be- 
ing separated  from  him  for  ever. 

"  Amo,  unmindful  either  of  the  late  or  present 
owner  of  this  dear  brother,  rushed  into  his  arms, 
danced  round  him,  almost  smothered  the  child  with 
kisses,  and  committed  other  acts  of  extravagance 
which  plainly  demonstrated  that  the  cause  of  his  bro- 
ther's arrival  in  Jamaica  was  forgotten,  in  the  joy  of 
seeing  him  at  all.  But  when  informed  of  the  death 
of  their  father,  he  gave  a  dreadful  howl :  by  mutual 
consent  they  laid  their  hands  on  each  others  should- 
ers, looked  up  in  the  most  heart-piercing  manner,  and 
sung  several  times,  with  great  energy  «  Ya-am-maf 
ya-am-maf  ya-eh-la,  ya-eh-laP  which  signifies — my 
father,  my  father,  my  country,  my  country  ! 

«  1  see.  Madam,"  continued  this  skilful  narrator, 
observing  a  tear  in  Ann's  eye,  «  you  could  never  be 
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happy  as  the  wife  of  a  planter.  Ah  !  if  you  knew  the 
misery  a  portion  of  your  feHow-creatures  ar-e  doomed 
to  suffer,  in  procuring  that  suj2:ar  you  have  just  heen 
using,  I  think  you  would  abstain  from  it.  But  to  pro- 
ceed. 

a  When  these  savages,  as  tiiey  arc  called,  had 
finislied  their  pious  song,  Amo  f(  II  at  my  grandfa- 
ther's feet,  and  with  great  emotion  exclaimed,  <  Ah, 
Massa  !  Amo  love  >«)u — God  will  love  you — s[)are  to 
me  my  broder  !  Massa  will  pa} — I  go  fetrh' — then 
turning  to  his  brothei-,  in  a  language  unintelligible  to 
Europeans,  he  said  something  which  seemed  to  con- 
vey comfort ;  and,  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  dis-' 
ap])ea«  ed. 

*<  A  short  time,  for  he  flew^  on  the  wings  of  affection, 
brought  the  worthy  rreature  to  our  country  resi- 
dence! but,  alas!  my  father  was  faraway.  My  bro- 
tiier,  liouever,  who  by  this  time  was  joint  partner  in 
the  concern,  and  knew  Am»rs  claims  on  their  proper- 
ty for  a  C(insi(!erable  sum,  coidd,  1  thought,  find  no 
pretence  for  withhohjiug  it ;  and  to  him,  breaihiess 
with  haste,  and  nearly  unintelligible  from  anxiety, 
Amo  went.  But,  W(»uld  you  b'  lleve  it  ?  The  poor 
creature  was  treated  rather  as  a  borrower  than  the 
real  pr<jprietor  of  the  money,  and  I'efiised  w  iti»  liarsh- 
ness  fljat  added  bitt;  sly  to  his  (lisa|)pointment.  In 
vain  i  joine<l  my  iatreaties  to  his;  the^  were  treated 
with  ridicule,  and  a  request  *  that  1  vxould  mind  the 
trifiiMg  be.siner.s  adapted  to  my  silly  sex,  and  not  med- 
dle in  aff'iirs  1  could  n  >t  understand.' 

«  This  drew  from  me  a  taunt  equally  mortifying, 
whi(  h  so  j'nraged  this  man  of  liitie  mind,  that  he 
made  a  stroke  at  me  with  his  penknife,  and  cut  my 
cheek,  as  you  see,  for  the  scar  v\ill  attend  me  to  my 
c;rave.  My  youthful  veins,  full  of  blood,  flowed  co- 
piously, an<i  I  sunk  into  the  arms  of  Amo  ;  whilst  the 
wretch,  alarmed  at  what  he  had  done,  made  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat,  exclaiming,  «  you  are  the  cause  of 
this,  you  black  devil ^  but  FIl  be  revenged.' 
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«<  In  a  few  moments  I  recovered,  and  as  Anio*s  fra- 
ternal aiid  humane  wislies  were  \Qvy  near  my  heai't, 
I  j2;avc  him  my  pni'se,  containin.i^  iii>out  fifty  pounds, 
biddin.^*  liim  hasten  to  rescue  his  dear  but  unfortu- 
nate brothei*.  flappy,  most  happy  to  obey  me,  lie 
sj)eeded  back  to  town,  witii  a  full  determination  to 
purchase,  not  his  brother  only,  but  the  wife  and  ciiild  ; 
and  thoui^Ii  fifty  pounds  were  a  tritle  towar<is  tlie  ac- 
complishment of  so  (h'sirable  an  end,  he  conceived  it 
would  be  a  sutiicient  deposit  until  the  return  of  my 
father. 

**  Unliappy,  ill  fated  creatisre!  he  arrived  too  late! 
the  husband,  wife,  and  child  were  sold  to  difF-rent 
masters;  and  the  Captain  was  villain  eiiouji;!i  to  de- 
mand a  larger  sum  for  tlie  female.,  because  he  had 
reason  to  suppose  she  was  pr-egnant  by  him. — Thus, 
you  see,  the  unnatural  inhuman  monster  not  only  sold 
his  fellow-creatures  into  slavery,  but,  as  he  hoped, 
his  own  offsprinj^  likewise. — I  see  you  shudder  at 
this  picture  of  human  depravity  ;  but,  my  dear  sir, 
a  Guinea  Captain,  whatever  may  have  been  his  ori- 
ginal feelings,  is  so  hardened  by  this  detestable,  tliis 
infernal  traffic,  that  cruelty  is  become  a  part  of  his 
nature  ;  and,  I  dare  say,  you  have  heard  in  Etigland, 
as  we  have  in  the  West  Indies,  of  instances  so  cruel, 
barbarous,  and  unnatural,  that  humanity  shudders  to 
record  them. 

*«  Fancy  yourselves,  my  good  fiiends,  in  the  situa- 
tion of  this  poor  Negro.  Disti-acted  he  flew  from 
plare  to  place,  and  being  universally  known,  and  ge- 
nerally beloved,  lie  found  liitle  diOii  ulty  in  tracing 
liis  tiiree  relatives,  who  were  not  yet  driven,  like 
beasts,  to  their  alhitted  stall  >ns;  hut  cooped  u])^  witli 
many  other  unhai)py  '  reatures,  till  the  morni?tg.  \\he;i 
they  wei'p  to  separate  for  ever;  the  husband  from  t!ic 
wife,  the  mother  from  the  child,  and  the  infant  frnm 
both. 

•»  Amo,  although  too  \\^q  to  purrhase  tijoir  free- 
dom, 'leterauned  to  obtain  it,  or  lose  his  life  in  the 
itftempt. 
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<<  Money  is  a  kev  that  opens  all  locks.  My  purse 
enabled  him  to  procure  admission  to  his  disconsolate 
relaiivcs;  and  by  an  additional  bribe  to  their  solitary 
guard,  the  dooi*  of  th  ir  prison  v\as  unlocked,  and 
the  close  of  ihe  eveniui;  s:<\v  tliem  on  tht'ir  way  to  the 
Blue  Moontains;  where  Afuo  knew  tiiere  was  a  set- 
tleineni  of  what  are  called  Friendly  indians,  orii^i- 
Jially  runaway  s!a\es;  b\it  now  ininiuiested,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ser*".  ice  they  render  tlx-  planter,  by  send- 
ing bark  those  Nei^r-ies  who  tnake  their  escape;  yet? 
as  he  had  often  seen,  ajKJ  conversed  with  them,  and 
knew  the  intiuenre  a  well-stored  purse  would  have 
upon  minds,  avarieions  and  selfisb  as  (heirs,  he 
doubted  nur  findlni^,  at  least  a  temporary  protection; 
and  lioped,  rhr(iui;-ii  the  n^edium  of  my  father,  ulti- 
mately to  make  |;;ood  his  originally  intended  pur- 
chase. 

^<  Alter  jf)urncyinj^  many  tedious  miles,  the  bro- 
thers alternately  carrvinii;  the  child,  they  seated 
tijemselves  for  rest  and  refreshment,  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  and  were  consulting  on  their  future 
pi'Of  eedings,  when  a  party  of  these  people,  whose 
Siiecoijc  they  intended  to  claim,  discerned  them  i'vvin 
the  hs^'ights,  and  rus'  ini;  upon  them,  a  dreadful  crjn- 
fli<  t  rnsued.  The  n»oney  whi(h  x\mo  fancied  wo(dd 
ensure  their  welcome,  proved  the  reserse;  for  now-, 
if  conquered,  that  prize  would  be  added  to  the  re- 
ward they  were  sure  to  obtain  from  the  white  men. 

*»  After  a  desperate  cojnbat,  durirjg  which  Amo  lr)st 
an  eye,  and  part  of  his  left  cheek,  and  the  brother 
Ills  life,  the  wife  and  rhild  were  tied  fast  to  our  poor 
afflicte^i  servant,  and  all  dragged  back  to  town;  where 
the  infant,  in  spite  of  tears  and  supplications,  was 
torn  from  its  only  remaining  parent,  and  sent  to  the 
original  purchaser  :  whilst  Amo  was  sentenced  by^ 
my  cruel  brother  to  receive  a  thousand  lashes!!! 

**  He  had  received  two  hundred  without  a  groan: 
though  the  agitated  muscles  quivered  at  every  blow, 

when but  the   clock  has   struck  eight — will 

you  permit  me  to  pause?    To-morrow  night,  with 
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your  permission,  I  will  return,  and  finish  my  sad 
narrative;  at  present  my  new  ()cru|)aU()n  dtMnarids 
me,  or  my  children  may  g'o  supj)erles.s  to  bed." 

In  vain  we  pressed  her  to  accept  a  trifiinja^  ^''PP'y? 
she  would  receive  no  pecuniary  favours,  whilst  able 
by  Iier  own  exertions  to  J2;ive  sustenance  to  her  fami- 
ly. «<  The  time  may  come,"  she  continued,  *<  when 
those  powers  may  fail,  or  by  disuse  the  means  be- 
come irksome;  at  present  1  am  fatniliar  to  tliem,  and 
sweet  is  the  bread  of  independence." 

After  tills  interesting  woman  left  us,  we  sat  some 
time  silently  reflecting  on  the  depravity  of  human 
nature,  and  tlie  cruelty  of  man  to  man.  «  This  is 
one  of  the  dreadful  causes  of  war,"  I  exclaimed;  ♦»  the 
greatest  curse  that  ever  fell  upon  the  human  race! 
The  black  kings  go  to  war  because  they  know  they 
sliall  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  captives,  and  by  that 
means  increase  their  revenue.  The  white  kings  go 
to  war  because " 

«*  Proceed,"  said  Ann. 

<«  1  declare,  my  love,  1  can  scarcely  assign  a  sin- 
gle reason,  amongst  numbers  equally  vain,  frivolous, 
and  wirked.  The  black  kings  go  to  war  for  an 
avowed  mercenary  purpose;  tiierc  is  no  deception  in 
this.  Tlie  white  kin,i;s  act  ujion  the  selfsame  prin- 
ci}>  e,  but  conceal  llieir  real  motives,  under  the  plau- 
sible excuse  of  invasion,  balance  of  power,  religion, 
and  laws.  The  country  is  saved  from  the  horrors  of 
the  former  by  the  ruin  of  its  commerce,  the  destruc- 
tion of  its  people,  and  the  waste  of  ])ijblic  treasure  ; 
the  balanc  e  of  [)ower  is  suppn'ted  by  endeavouring 
to  get  it  all  into  their  own  hands  ;  religion  is  defend- 
ed by  the  violation  of  evcvy  moral  principle,  and 
deeds  which  make  humanity  shudder;  and  the  laws 
are  i)reserved  in  all  their  original  purity  by  murder, 
raj)ine,  and  robbery  abroarl ;  and  bribery,  perjury, 
and  corruption  at  home."  <«  A  dreadful  picture,  in- 
deed," said  Ann  ;  ««  but,  for  the  credit  of  human  na- 
ture, I  hope  it  is  the  production  of  a  fruitful  fancy^ 
rather  than  a  copy  from  nature." 
S2 
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« "Would  it  were.  Oh,  no  !  believe  me  it  is  a  faint, 
a  feeble  representation  of  vxliat  is  pursued  in  all  of- 
fensive warfare.  Those  noble  energies,  those  bene- 
volent sensations  that  elevate  the  mind,  and  bind  man 
to  man  in  fetters  of  friendship  and  amity,  are  sacri- 
fired  to  mm  enary  views  ;  and  the  besottt^d  legisla- 
tors can  sit  at  home,  sip  their  wine,  and  sign  away 
the  lives  of  millions  «>f  their  fellow  creatures  with  as 
much  sangfroid  as  a  banker's  clerk  writes  an  accep- 
tance to  a  bill  of  ex(  hange.  To  fee.l  the  pride,  and 
gratffy  the  ambition  of  a  few,  to  fill  the  pockets  of 
more,  the  poor  are  oppressed,  distressed,  and  destroy- 
ed ;  and  if  a  vi(  tory  is  gained,  though  thousands  of 
our  countrymen  are  sacrificed,  and  the  advantage 
eventually  nothinjs:,  the  news  is  welcomed  with  re- 
joicings and  illuminatiMU — the  commanders  gratified 
with  titles  an<l  pensif»ns — and- — -" 

«  And  v^hat?" 

<f  I  believe  that  is  all." 
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CHAP.  XL 


"  THE  WEST  INDIAN." 

Cumberland, 


True  to  her  appointmpiit,  Mrs.  St.  Clair  was 
in  Nortliuinbeiland  Street  early  the  followin]^  after- 
noon, and  evidently  with  an  increase  of  animal  viva- 
city. Some  cheering  news  had  met  her  return  the 
last  evening,  which  she  believed  would  set  aside  the 
necessity  of  any  theatrical  attempt;  nevertheless  she 
broui^ht  acknowledgments  from  her  father  and  hus- 
band for  our  attention  to  tlieir  interest,  and  assu- 
rances of  gratitude,  far  beyond  what  the  occasion 
merited. 

<*  After  you  left  us  last  niglit,"  said  Ann,  « I  was 
A'exed  at  myself  for  not  enquiring  after  the  young 
soldier  whose  conduct,  if  connected  with  yni,  was  so 
proper,  and,  if  a  str-anger,  so  considerate  and  worthy 
of  praise,  that  I  know  not  how  enough  to  admire  it." 

«*  It  was,  indeed,"  replied  our  visiter,  ♦*  d*^ser\ing 
of  the  highest  praise,  because  coming  from  a  person 
tofally  unknown.  I  felt  grateful  for  his  reproof  to 
Mr.  Romney,  although,  as  it  proved,  undeserved,  and 
the  idea  «)f  a  <  hampion  so  near  at  hand,  gaNe  me  a 
confidence  I  shotdd,  in  other  circumstances,  have 
wanted.  When  the  crowd  dispersed,  my  father  en- 
deavoured to  discover  him,  intending  at  least  to  shew 
his  gratitude  by  words  ;  for  money,  you.  Sir,  found 
experimentally,  was  a  remuneration  beneath  his  n<»- 
tice ;  but  he  iiad  vanished  with  the  rest,  as  if  fearful 
of  receiving  those  praises  his  disinterested  conduct 
so  well  deserved." 

<«  Now  you  have  satisfied  Ann's  curiosity,"  said  I, 
<<  have  the  goodness,  my  dear  madam,  to  return  to 
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poor  Arno,  whom  we  left  in  a  dreadful  .situation,  and 
whose  st(5i7  I  have  not  leen  ahle  to  banish  from  my 
thoughts." 

'*  Judge  then,"  she  continued,  "  what  must  have 
been  mij  feelings  to  know  that  tlie  companion  of  my 
youtli,  the  affecrionate  aftemhint  of  my  riper  years, 
was  tied  to  a  slake,  and  at  that  moment  receiving 
manual  chastisement,  bv  the  cruel  mandate  of  a 
wretch  unwoitiiv  the  name  of  brother,  or  even  of  man. 
I  think  I  told  you  tlie  poor  creature  had  received  two 
hundred  lasiies  when  my  father  arrived.  <*  Oh,  sir!" 
1  exclaimed,  **  run  to  save  your  poor  Amo  !  they  are 
murdering  him!  fly,  Ily  for  heaven's  sake,  or  he  will 
be  scourgetl  to  death  !" 

<*  Who  Itas  dt»ne  this?"  said  my  father,  as  he  ran 
towards  the  plaee  of  ptinisiiment ;  but  \\hen  he  saw 
my  brother  in  person,  exulting,  ijihumanly  exulting 
over  iiis  miserable  victim,  *«  unmanly,  detestable 
wretcli,"  continued  he,  wiiilst  with  his  own  hand  he 
unloosed  tlie  cords,  and  embraced  the  mangled,  mur- 
dered Amn,  <»  thou  vv'jrst  of  fiencis  liegone  !  from 
hencefoi-th  I  disclaim  all  paternal  affection,  and  cast 
thee  for  evee*  from  n^y  sight,  cruel,  merciless,  inhu- 
man manster!"  He  then  (trdei-ed  tlie  good,  the  bleed- 
ing Amo  t(»  be  carried  into  the  house  :  a  bed  was  pre- 
pared, a  sus'geon  sent  K^\w  but,  alas  !  without  cfTect  ! 
To  the  last  moment  of  existence  I  attended  l.is  (\f\w% 
bed  with  the  aff  ction  of  a  daogliter,  and  learnt  IVoni 
his  own  nH)uth  the  parti(  ulai-s  1  have  been  rilating. 

««  At  first  his  wourMls  bore  a  favourable  appearance 
and  no  doubts  were  enteitained  of  his  re((!\ery  ;  but 
on  the  f(nii'th  day  the  surj;:;e()n  was  alarmed  wiih 
syi!sj)t')ms  ^\K  mortification  ;  added  to  which,  ihed-^ar, 
sijffrring  creature  ashurcd  us  he  was  dying  of  a  broken 
heart. 

«•  Pardon  me,  my  friends,"  continued  she,  shed- 
ding tears,  in  whicii  we  both  ji^ined,  **  though  ten 
years  have  ehipsed,  I  cansiot  repeat  the  sad  story, 
without  re(  ailing  to  \\n\\\\  tsie  heart  brok«n  li'(>k  of 
poor  Amo,  when  1  kissed  his  honest  black  hand,  and 
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in  the  simplicity  of  my  heart  said,  <*  Ah,  Amo !  dear 
Amo  !  do  ii(»t  leave  lue.  llr  lixe<l  his  ryes  upon  me 
for  a  moment,  then  lookin.i^  up\\ai'«!s,  repeated  in  a 
feehh'  voice,  •*  Ya-am-ma,  \a-am-ma,  Ya-el-la,  Ya- 
el-la  !'*  and  expirrd  ! 

"  Fi'om  this  moment  a  fatal  hrcarh  was  made  in  tlie 
family.  I  sav  fatal,  because  it  eventually  proved  our 
ruin  ;  for  this  vvretched  yount^  man,  aided  by  the 
counsel  of  mv  mother,  became  openly  and  avo\v«'dly, 
what  before  he  was  srcretly,  tlie  inveterate  and  (h'iid- 
ly  foe  of  his  oun  father;  and  sucli  a  father,  as  only 
hearts  the  most  d-'praved  would  delij^ht  in  injuring. 
On  separating;,  for  by  this  time  my  mother  and  lier 
son  had  taken  an  adjoining;  house,  my  father  made  an 
equal  ilivisi  )n  of  his  pnjperty,  both  real  and  person- 
al, and  for  the  first  time,  peace  and  quietness  visited 
our  dwell  iu,a; :  but,  alas!  it  was  of  short  duration; 
for  thou,a;h  they  could  not  i»nno>  us  within  the  house, 
every  oj)portunity  was  eai^eiiy  seized  to  torment  us 
from  without.  Not  a  dav  passed  but  torture  was  in- 
flicted on  something;,  and  as  tiieir  back  premises  join- 
ed ours,  the  screams  of  negroes,  the  how  lini^  of  doj^s, 
or  woiryiuii;-  noises  from  other  ill  treated  animals, 
were  as  g^reat  a  torment  to  us  as  though  they  had 
been  confined  to  our  own  domain.  One  day  in  par- 
ticular, a  poor  black  boy  had  been  so  unmercifully 
beaten,  that  his  cries  filled  every  apartment  in  our 
dwelling,  and,  as  if  that  was  not  misery  enoiigh,  both 
foi*  him  and  us,  he  was  left  the  whole  (jf  the  nii^ht  tied 
to  the  partition  wall,  from  whence  Ins  melaru  holy 
moans  harrowed  our  feelitigs,  drove  sleep  from  every 
eye,  and  comfort  from  every  heart. 

a  These  repeated  acts  of  torture  confirmed  in  my 
father  a  before  half-formed  design  of  converting  bis 
property  into  specie,  and  quitting  for  ever  a  country 
which  his  nearest  connexions  rendered  odious  and  un- 
comfortal)le ;  and  a  circumstance  took  place  about 
this  time  which  hastened  his  resolve. 

"  A  young  man,  by  name  St.  Clair,  came  out  su- 
percargo in  a  vessel  consigned  to  my  father  from 
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Bristol;  but  a  perfect  stj'an{i,er,  and  not  knowing  there 
were  two  of  tlw-  name,  he  (kli\ere(i  t!»e  cargo  into  the 
hands  of  John  Ormond,  juniuj-,  instead  of  my  father, 
Joliii  Oimoiid,  senior;  and  rtS  there  was  no  distinc- 
tion on  tiie  ftice  of  I  he  papers,  the  laws  cotdd  not,  de- 
prive my  artful  brother  of  the  advantage  arising  from 
t!ie  sale.  However,  ha*  ing  sufficient  for  himself  and 
me,  my  father  sat  down  contented  with  his  loss,  but 
immediately  made  arrangements  fur  a  final  adieu  to 
the  West  I  tidies. 

"  It  was  my  father's  invariable  custom,  before  he 
retired  for  the  night,  to  take  a  glass  of  rum  and  wa- 
ter. I'his  beverage  poor  Amo  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  preparing,  and  since  his  death,  the  task  had  de- 
volved upon  a  young  negro,  who  in  evei*y  respect 
supplied  his  place  as  my  fatiter's  more  immediate  ser- 
vant. One  night  the  whole  house  were  alarnied  by 
the  violent  ringing  of  his  bell,  and  when  we  entered 
the  chamb'^r,  we  found  him  writhing  in  the  agony  of 
acute  pain.  A  surgeon  was  immediately  summoned, 
who,  from  the  symptoms,  declai-ed  his  ])atient  had 
taken  poison,  and  on  examining  the  tumliler,  in  which 
part  of  the  4;r!)g  still  remained,  a  sediment  was  found 
fully  corr<d)orating  the  doctor's  opinion.  An  emetic 
was  instantly  administered,  and  wiihtiie  happiest  ef- 
fects. M.'antime,  Sambo  had  beeji  secured,  and  either 
from  compunction,  or  a  dread  of  punishment,  which 
was  amplv  threatr r»ed,  made  a  confession  implicating 
my  unnatural  brotiier  in  a  crime  of  the  deej)est  {\yG ; 
for  finding  my  fatlier  had  tjirned  his  effer  ts  into  mo- 
ney, and  meant  itnmediately  to  sail  for  England,  he 
bribed  the  unfortunate  negro  by  a  trifling  sum,  and 
lil)eral  promises,  to  mix  a  povvch^r  in  his  usual  bever- 
a.e:e,  assuring  Sambo,  *»  it  was  only  a  charm  given  for 
the  purj)os«'  of  detairjing  his  fatlier  in  Jamaica." 

**  The  vessel  from  Bristol  having  taking  indier  lad- 
ing of  rum,  sugar,  and  cotton,  was  rea<Iy  to  sail  as 
soon  as  my  fatlier  recovered  from  what  had  nearly 
proved  his  deatli  bhiw.  Meantime,  the  young  super- 
cargo devoted  all  the  time  he  couldr  spare  from  busi- 
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siness,  to  our  comfort  aiul  aimjsoinent,  as  some  re- 
paration for  the  error  (le  conimitf»Mi  on  first  landing; 
and  as  lie  possessed  manj  qiialifii  ations,  boili  per- 
sonal and  mental,  and  was  indefatigable  in  making 

me  sensible  of  tliem,  I ■ — In  fine,  to  make  a  sliurt 

courtship  siiil  shorter,  1  be(  anie,  with  my  father's 
approbation,  Mrs.  St.  Clair  before  we  left  the  island. 

**  x\lthoJ!g!i  his  prospects  in  life  were  pronjising, 
he  as  yet  merely  depended  upon  his  own  exertions; 
but  this  my  father  was  by  no  means  sorry  for,  fie 
thought  yoimg  men,  at  his  time  of  lile,  could  never 
be  better  ompjoyed  than  in  habits  of  industry;  and 
as  St.  Clair  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  mercantile 
concerns,  and  great  connexions  in  the  trading  woi'ld, 
he  hoped,  with  the  pecmiijtry  assistance  he  was  ena- 
ble<l  to  offer,  to  see  him,  eie  long,  supporting  tiie  cha- 
racter of  a  British  merchant  with  lionour  and  profit. 

««  My  fattier  having  disposed  of  his  plantation, 
there  remained  a  number  of  m'gioes,  who,  if  sold, 
woidd  fetch  a  considerable  suju  ;  but  though  he  had 
originally  jiurrhas^d  them,  tiiey  had  known  slavery 
only  by  name,  and  to  sell  them,  perhaps  to  be  cruelly 
treated,  would  embitter  every  moment  of  his  future 
life.  Oh!  it  was  a  pleasing  though  affecting  sight, 
when  they  were  sutum<nuHi  into  the  iiall,  the  day  be- 
foi-e  our  dejiHi'ture,  and  every  one,  after  a  plentiful 
regale,  dei  lared  free  and  unfettered  both  in  body  and 
miml;  free  agents  in  thought,  word  and  acti(»n  ;  free 
to  choose  their  situati(»ri  and  employers  ;  free  to  work, 
ami  V  hen  that  work  was  ovei*,  free  to  play,  without 
dread  of  cruel  masters,  and  still  more  merciless 
drivers. 

<»  After  my  father  had  explained  their  present  si- 
tuation, pointed  cmt  their  future  duties,  and  given 
them  i'xevy  possible  advice,  they  with  <me  accord  fell 
upon  tlieir  laces,  and  kissed  the  ground;  then  rising 
at  the  same  moment,  as  if  one  mind  governed  the 
whole  party,  thoy  danced  round  us.  The  song  of 
joy  issued  from  every  mouth,  except  Sambo's,  who, 
since  the  accident  of  which,  though  innocently,  he 
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had  been  the  cause,  dnnipcd,  and  refused  the  consola- 
tion liis  master  lilierall)'  offei't'd.  Melaoclioly  and 
dejiM  tc  (1,  be  \vaik»(l  ubout  the  Ixiuse,  refused  liis  (mis- 
tomary  food,  and  fohl  the  oveiweer,  »*  he  would  go  to 
his  own  roiioti7  the  same  day  we  h^ft  Jamaica:"  this 
was  sa}in.4C»  in  other  words,  «*  he  wouid  die."  Upon 
this  li'pnri,  my  father  determined  to  make  him  the 
companion  of  our  voyage,  tliough  previously  he  had 
no  intention  of  taking  a  servant  on  board;  but  the 
pr>oi'  njan's  feelings  could  no  other  way  be  satisfied, 
and  wljen  this  resolution  was  made  known,  joy  was 
nearly  as  fatal  in  its  effects  as  koitow.  But  1  simuld 
never  have  done,  were  I  to  describe  the  last  day  of 
our  ithode  in  the  islund.  The  final  parting  scene 
with  his  faithful  negroes,  I  have  heard  my  father  say, 
was  the  greatest  trial  his  fortitude  ever  experienced; 
therefore  .>ou  must  at  once  suppose  us  on  board  the 
Kitty,  Captain  Cunningham,  hound  for  Bristol,  hav^- 
ing  bade  adeu  for  ever  to  the  island  of  iniquity, 
wiiicli,  tliough  it  gave  me  birth,  1  left  without  regret. 
Circumstances  painfully  stimulating,  sometimes  draw 
my  mind  ba-  k  to  its  cruel  customs.  Tlie  crack  of  a 
caVici's  wiiip,  le  (Is  me  to  expect  the  dreadful  yell  of 
anguished  humanity  ;  the  weak  and  worn  out  coach 
horse,  strainirtg  ewvy  nerve  up  Holborn  iiill,  stum- 
bling through  weakness,  and  punished  for  incapacity, 
reminds  me  of  aged,  emaciated  slaves,  striving  and 
struggling  witli  a  weight  their  feeble  limbs  are  unable 
to  support.  But  {  beg  your  pardon  tor  this  digres- 
sion, (  aused  by  indignation  at  the  conduct  of  my 
countrymen,  w  ho  call  tliemselves — and  would  be  very 
angi'v  to  have  their  profession  doubted — Christians/ 

<*  i  am  now  approaching  a  period  of  adventures,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  to  call  them  so,  which  will,  I  think, 
flow  with  greater  eflfect  from  a  masculine  mouth; 
from  mine  they  would  lose  much  of  their  spirit.  With 
your  pei-mi'^sion,  tln^refore,  I  will  to-morrow,  if  you 
are  disi  ngaged,  introduce  my  hon«)ured  father,  who, 
though  past  the  days  of  frolic  himself,  is  fully  ca- 
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pable  of  describing  the  heterogeneous  group,  who  ac- 
companied usTrom  the  West  Indies." 

Alter  saying  every  thing  that  was  proper  on  the 
subject,  I  saw  Mrs.  St.  Clair  safe  to  the  door  of  her 
lodgings,  at  an  obscure  house  in  Hungerford  Mar- 
ket, and  was  proceeding  up  the  Adelphi   for  a  short 

walk,  when  I  encountered   Coh)nel  O — .,  one  of 

the  party  I  usually  met  at  the  Albion.  He  stopped 
me,  and  with  even  more  than  his  usual  politeness,  re- 
quested u)y  company  to  supper  at  the  Goldon  Cross, 
whither  he  was  then  going  to  meet  Lord  B^**=^^  and 
some  of  his  friends.  Without  hesitation  I  accompa- 
nied him;  but  on  enquiring  at  the  bar,  found  his 
Lordship  not  yet  arrived.  The  Colonel,  however, 
preceded  me  into  the  supper  room,  and  i  was  prepar- 
ing to  follow,  v\ith  my  best  bow  and  most  captivating 

address,  when heaven  and  earth!  to  what  a 

group  was  1  introduced !!  Had  my  conductor  given 
me  the  least  iiiut  of  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  the 
class  of  people  [  was  to  encounter,  surprise  would 
have  been  one  of  my  least  sensations ;  but  expecting 
to  see  fasiiionable,  \\d\  dressed,  polished  society  ;  to 
find,  on  tlie  contrary,  an  assembly  of  at  least  fifty  ill 
dressed,  ill  looking,  ill  b-haved  fellows,  apparently" 
picked  cip  from  the  highways  and  liedges,  was  more 
than  my  philosophy  could  at  that  moment  account  for. 

Ere  the  Colonel  had  proceeded  many  paces,  he 
turned  round,  and  seeing  surprise  in  my  countenance, 
his  own  cxhihited  a  mixture  of  drollery  and  earnest- 
ness, as  though  they  were  contending  which  shoidd 
gain  the  mastery.  At  length  he  gave  me  an  encour- 
aging smile,  beckoned  me  to  follow  him,  and  we  were 
scarcely  seated,  when  the  master  of  the  feast,  Lord 
B####*,  entered,  followed  by  a  substantial  supper, 
consisting  of  roast  and  boiled.  Whilst  the  table  was 
covered  my  introduction  took  place,  accompanied  with 
an  explanation  of  the  scene  before  me,  in  which  I  was 
earnestly  requested  to  take  an  active  part.  But 
though  /  was  enlightened  by  tliis  eriaircissement,  nay 
readers  are  still  in  midnight  darkness  5  and  it  is  the 

PART  II.  vol.  I.  T 
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bounden  duty  of  every  author  to  leave  them  in  that 
state  no  Ioniser  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Thus 
then  it  \\as  :— 

This  assembly  consisted  of  freelioldors  (resident  in 
London)  of  a  borouj^h  town  in  Dov«>nshii'e,  which  his 
Lordship  being  wiilsn.i^  to  represent,  had,  at  much 
trouble  and  expense,  liunted  out,  and  invited  to  sup- 
per. Bui  what  great  good  wouUl  a  supper  do  if  no- 
thing followed  ?  Neithei*  his  Lordship  nor  his  milita- 
ry friend  had  bern  used  to  address  the  multitude;  so 
that  task  xNas  assigned  to  m*-,  without  m}  knowing, 
except  by  guess,  upon  what  principles  he  offered  him- 
self. «*  And  Imw  did  you  guess  ?"  my  sagacious 
reader  wil!  wish  to  know.  1  answer,  ♦*  from  the  Co- 
lonel's thorough  kn  )wledge  of  my  sentiments,  fre- 
quently repeated  in  his  hearing  at  the  Albion,  and 
which,  1  am  proud  to  sa^,  never  vary,  although  they 
often  run  countei-  to  inv  interest.  The  Colonel,"  I 
sa},  **  knew  ni>  undisguised  o[)inions  in  matteis  of 
pf)licy,  and  1  knew  he  was  too  murh  of  a  gentleman, 
to  insult  me  by  supp<jsing  J  would  advocate  any  other 
side." 

At  supper  this  tag  rag  party,  all  in  their  woiking 
costume,  consequently  tlie  major  j)art  of  them  very 
dirty,  ale  voracioiisl)^,  and  washed  down  every  third 
mouthful  with  a  glass  of  brandy  ;  so  that  they  were 
preU>  lively  before  the  cloth  was  drawn,  and  I  thought 
too  noisy  to  hear  either  reason  or  argument.  How- 
ever the  trial  was  made  by  his  Lordship,  who  in  a 
few  words  told  them  upon  what  ground  he  stood,  and 
solicited  their  suffrages  whenever  a  vacancy  should 
take  jdace. 

1  do  not  think  1  ever  felt  less  hearty  in  the  good 
cause,  or  rose  to  speak  with  more  indifference.  Lord 
]B#####  vvas  a  peifect  stranger  to  me — an  hour  be- 
fore 1  did  not  know  that  such  a  [)erson  existed — tie 
might  he  a  worthy  man.  and  mean  well, — or  he  might 
not — perliaps  the  odds  were  a^iainst  him — .besides,  I 
fell  as  if  I  had  been  trepannt  d,  smuggled  into  a  bu- 
siness whicli  his  Lordship's  friend  was  conscious  I 
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should  not  have  undertaken  willinjsjly  or  why  keep 
me  in  i.i^norance  of  their  motives  and  actions,  till  re- 
fusal would  have  been  construed  either  into  ill  nature 
or  inrapacity  ? 

Whilst  I  was  hesitatitij^  whether  to  second  the  no- 
ble speaker  or  not,  a  blat  ksmitli,  with  all  the  grime 
of  office  about  him,  rose  and  delivered  a  speech  full 
of  good  sense  and  sound  doctrine;  not  in  favour  of 
the  would-be  statesman,  but  in  praise  of  •*  indepen- 
dent  men  and  constitutional  measnres,*'  My  heart, 
cold  before,  was  warmed  by  Vuican's  eloc|iience,  and 
I  spoke  as  well  as  I  was  able,  for  about  ten  minutes, 
on  the  same  subject,  concluding  by  candidly  assuring 
them  that  Lord  B^*^^*  was  a  stranger  to  me,  tiiat 
I  attended  the  meeting  by  accident,  but  that  his  Loi'd- 
ship  promised  fair,  and  we  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
he  meant  to  act  otherwise  ;  and  being,  from  sivua- 
tion,  most  likely  a  man  of  property,  consequently 
neither  in  want  of  place  nc^r  pension,  perhaps  their 
cause  would  be  as  safe  in  his  hands  as  any  other  per- 
son they  could  choose." 

When  1  sat  down,  the  Colonel  proposed  "  that  his 
Lordship  should  retire  into  another  apartment,  and 
that  those  freemen  w ho  intended  to  honour  him  with 
their  votes,  should  attend  by  half  dozens,  and  so  sig- 
nify* by  signing  their  names  to  a  short  i)ream(de  he 
had  already  prepared."  This  plan  Lord  B*^^^^*'* 
adopted  ;  and  whilst  this  farce  was  carrying  on,  I 
walked  away,  neither  pleased  with  my  company  nor 
this  method  of  canvassing  ;  for  the  poor  felhjws  were 
now  so  intoxicated  that  tbey  would  sign  any  thing, 
and  so  noisy  that  the  tower  of  Babel  could  not  fur- 
nish a  greater  confusion  of  tongiu^s. 

As  Ivvalked  home,  I  could  not  help  reflecting  on 
the  various  stratagems  by  which  men  arrive  at  power. 
Pope  Sixtus  the  Sixth  got  the  pontificate  by  the  very 
means  which  ought,  had  his  electors  been  honest  men, 
to  have  been  their  greatest  objection,  namely,  imbe- 
cility both  of  body  attd  mind.  But  these  grave  and 
learned  senators,  supposing  they  should  be  able  to 
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govern  a  man  so  weak,  and  thereby  be  themselves 
the  ruling  power,  crowned  him  with  imperial  honours, 
and  hy  that  means  put  a  whip  into  his  hands,  which 
he  afterwards  used  for  their  correction  ;  for  the  Papal 
diadem  no  sooner  bound  his  biows,  than  he  kicked 
down  the  ladder  by  which  he  ascended,  and  gave 
convincing  proof  that  his  physical  and  intellectual 
feebleness  were  assumed  for  the  express  purpose 
which  they  so  completely  answered.  J^apoleon  made 
the  first  step  to  his  present  power  and  dignity  on  the 
principles  of  democracy,  liberty,  and  equality  ;  and 
now  he  is  as  absolute  a  monarch  as  his  predecessor, 
the  unfortunate  Louis,  or  any  king  of  France  that 
ever  preceded  him. 

rut  rose  to  power  on  the  principles  of  reform  and 
constitutional  freedom,  and  proved  as  grand  an  apos- 

tate  as  Bonaparte.     Burke but  1  should  never 

have  done  were  I  to  relate  all  the  instances  of  cor- 
ruption which  are  upon  record,  even  in  our  own 
country,  nor  would  my  readers  reap  either  pleasure 
or  profit  from  such  a  recapitulation  of  human  de- 
pravity. In  fact,  these  reflections  had  very  little 
reference  to  the  business  I  had  just  left;  they  arose 
rather  as  progressive,  than  positive  bearings,  and 
show  how  widely  the  thoughts  can  wander  from  a 
given  point. 

The  following  evening,  at  an  early  hour,  Mrs. 
St.  Clair  introduced  her  father,  the  venerable  Mr. 
Ormond,  whose  appearance  was  truly  prepossess- 
ing ;  and,  had  it  been  otherwise,  we  were  so  mucli 
prejudiced  in  his  favour  by  that  part  of  the  histoiy 
already  re(  ited,  that  he  must  have  been  more  than 
commonly  repulsive  to  have  appeared  disagreeable 
in  our  eyes. 

«  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  sir,"  said  Ann,  after  the  usual 
cereincmial,  *<  has  laid  a  burtlien  u])on  your  shoulders 
which  she  was  well  able  to  have  borne  herself.  The 
former  part  of  her  task  is  ex<Tuted  so  well  that  I 
think  she,  and  she  only,  ought  to  finish  it." 
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«  I  have,  to  be  sure,"  ivplied  the  lady,  ^<  laid  the 
fontnlatio!!,  and  raised  pa/t  of  the  superstructure; 
but  it  requirt^s  a  more  skilfiil  workmao  ih^n  myself 
to  finisii  the  buildins:  wiih  tnste  and  jufii^m^'iit." 

♦*  Not  a  more  skillJi!,"  rejoimd  her  father,  ♦<  hut 
perliaps  one  more  experirnted  in  the  inter-nal  f<ir- 
mation  of  the  fahric,  consequenti}'  better  qualified 
to  deride  on  tlie  Jit  and  proper,  Tlie  most  painful 
and  laborious  pitrtyou  liavc  finished;  the  remainder 
I  can  rarry  on  with  ease  and  pleasure,  and  I  hope 
to  the  satisfaction  of  our  kind  hosts.  My  work  be- 
gins, I  tliink,  on  board  the  Kilty,  Captain  Cunning- 
ham mastrr. 

*<  The  passengers  were,  a  missionary  methodist 
preachs  r,  who,  havini^  made  little  or  no  progress  in 
j)rop;>i^Hting;  the  gospel,  was  returning  to  a  soil  more 
congt'nial  to  his  purpose  ;  an  old  bachelor,  vvlio  had 
acc(Mnu!ated  a  large  fortune  in  the  slave  trade,  ema- 
ciated, cadaverous,  and  splenetic;  with  his  maiden 
sister,  fair,  fat,  and  forty. 

**  We  were  just  weighing  anclior,  when  a  gentleman 
of  no  mean  appearance  hailed  us,  to  know  <  if  he 
could  have  a  passage  to  England  for  himself  and  two 
Irishmen  ?^ 

"  The  Captain  shrugged  up  his  shoulders  at  the 
idea  of  giving  ship-room  to  such  «  ruhhisli,'  as  he 
called  the  latter;  but  when  the  stranger  became  an- 
swerable for  theii*  passage,  his  countenance  assumed 
another  character,  and  he  consented  to  receive  them. 
Accordingly  they  were  taken  on  board,  and  Mr. 
Goodall  cheerftdly  paid  what  Captain  Cunningham 
roguishly  demanded,  that  is,  at  least  one-third  more 
than  he  had  any  right  to  claim. 

"  We  soon  understood  fr(»m  the  stranger,  that  he 
and  the  two  Irishmen  were  all  timt  escaped  from  a 
wreck  on  the  other  side  the  island  :  <  and,'  continued 
Mr,  GotKJall,  *  that  1  survive  is,  under  Providence, 
the  work  of  these  brave  fellows  ;  for,  swimming 
for  our  liTes,  nature  in  me  was  so  far  exhausted^ 
T2 
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tiiat  I  must  Iiave  sunk,  had  not  one  of  them,  whose 
support  was  an  enipt^'  keg,  seeing  my  deplorable 
situation,  generously  relinquished  it,  and  vainly 
trusting  to  his  remaining  strt'ngth^  would  have 
perished  a  virtim  to  feeling,  had  not  his  country- 
men, strong  by  nature,  and  laborious  fiom  habit, 
ill  saving  my  preserver,  laid  me  under  everlasting 
obligations.' 

*«  God  will  reward  them !"  said  Gamaliel,  the 
preacher, 

"Mr.  Goodall  was  a  man  of  universal  knowledge, 
particularly  in  the  world  of  commerce,  where  his 
dealings  had  extended  east,  w<\st,  north,  and  south. 
In  every  latitude  he  could  describe  situation,  soil, 
produce,  and  g«)vernment,  besides  every  article  of 
traffic.  The  old  bachelor  was  highly  amused  witii 
his  stories,  although  his  knowledge  of  trade  extended 
not  beyond  the  sale  of  his  fellows-creatures,  and  his 
study  of  geography  was  confined  to  the  coast  of 
Africa.  His  sister,  Miss  Pilson,  smiled,  and  said 
he  v\as  vastly  amusing;  and  Gamaliel,  very  igno- 
rant of  the  world,  though  a  traveller,  and  unstudied 
in  human  nature,  either  from  theory  or  prai  tice, 
siglied  out  at  intervals,  •  is  it  possible  ?  the  Lord's 
will  be  done !' 

<*  St.  Clair  possessing  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Capfain's  character,  advised  us  to  kecj)  with  him 
as  good  terms  as  possihle;  adding,  « I  believe  him 
capable  of  any  action,  however  vile:  in  short,  he  has 
been  ten  years  a  Guinea  caj)tain,  and  tliat  involves 
every  thing  you  ouglit  most  to  guai'd  against.'  Mr. 
Pilson,  too,  knew  him  well,  and  hardened  though  he 
was  in  the  cruel  traffic,  shook  his  head,  and  ventured 
to  join  in  my  son  in-law's  cautii^n  ;  to  which  1  was 
the  more  inclined  to  listen,  because  the  man's  fice 
told  a  tale  of  mischief.  Tyranny,  malice,  and  mur- 
der were  visible  in  every  line  of  his  ill-favoured 
visage.  If  he  smiled,  it  was  a  cadaverous,  lily-li- 
vered languish,  that  aimed  at  something  pleasant, 
whilst  the  canker  of  his  heart  creamed  upon  his 
countenance. 
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*«  A  captain  of  a  ship  is  a  kind  of  kin.i^,  only  much 
more  arbitrary  than  anv  wfi  have  the  misery  to 
know  ;  for  he  is  counsel,  judge,  and  jury  in  his  own 
person  ;  and  if  he  shoot  a  man,  or  leave  him  without 
food  or  raiment  on  a  desert  island,  it  is  passed  over, 
if  he  ran  bribe  any  of  the  crew  to  swear  he  disobeyed 
orders. 

<*  On  the  second  nij^ht  we  were  awakened  by  a 
violent  hurrvina:  and  bustle  on  deck,  amidst  whirh 
was  heard  tlie  Captain's  iioarse  voire,  belrhin.e:  forth 
oaths  and  imprecations,  wliilst  biHows,  mountains 
hi,8;li,  dashed  over  us,  and  tlireatend  instant  desf ruc- 
tion. The  r(dline;  and  pitrhinj^  of  the  vessel  was  so 
great,  that  to  leave  our  hammocks  in  safety,  or  to 
occupy  them,  was  almost  equally  impossible  ;  and  to 
add  to  our  distress,  there  was  scarcely  a  person 
below  deck  who  escaped  the  most  tormenting  sick- 
ness, t!ie  effects  of  which  promiscuously  flew  in 
every  direction. 

*<  Between  the  cabin  and  gangway  stairs,  there 
was  a  kind  of  passage,  in  a  crib  at  the  side  of  which 
slept  tlie  immaculate  Miss  Penelope  Pilson  ;  and  in 
defiance  of  the  noise  caused  by  the  uproar  of  the 
elements  and  seamen,  1  heard  st)mething  like  a  plain- 
tive human  voire  come  from  that  quarter.  'Tis 
the  lady,  thought  I  :  doubtless  her  distress  is  great; 
but  what  relief  can  I  afford?  Still  listeninu;,  I  at 
length  fnmd  my  mistake  :  it  was  poor  Gamaliel,  who 
had  risen  at  the  first  approach  of  the  storm,  with  a 
pious  intention  of  ( liiding  the  ship's  crew  for  their 
horrid  blasphemies  and  profane  swearing  ;  but  find- 
ing the  sea  so  boisterous  tliat  the  men  were  lashed 
to  the  masts,  he  proceeded  no  further  than  the  middle 
of  the  stairs,  where,  advancing  his  head  only  upon 
deck,  he  roared  out,  ♦  Beelzebub — Beelzebub — chil- 
dren of  Beelzebub  desist — in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
desist.'  But  finding  his  well-meant  reproof  ineffec- 
tual, he  descended  and  knelt  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
close  by  the  maidon  lady's  crib,  uttering  groans  and 
pious   ejaculations;  till^    unfortunately   for  him,   a 
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violent  motion  of  the  vessel,  which  placed  her,  as  the 
sailot's  sa},  beam  upwards,  tlirew  the  hol^  man  ab- 
solutely into  tlie  arms  of  the  affrighted  Miss  Pilson. 
She  rcjared  a  thousand  murders,  whilst  the  inn«»cent, 
the  distressed  puritan,  endeavouring*  to  make  his 
es(  app,  sta.e^j^ered  towards  the  bed  occupied  by  her 
brother,  who  was  in  the  act  of  comin,^  to  the  lady's 
assistance  ;  whfn  l»is  stomach,  at  any  time  nme  of 
the  strongest,  disi  harged  its  contents  full  in  the 
preacher's  face.  Thus  attacked  on  all  sides*  GiHiiellei 
scrambled  upon  de(  k,  aufl  as  we  heard  no  niorc  of 
him  that  night,  it  was  more  than  suspected  he  had 
fallen  overboard. 

*»  Towards  morning  the  storm  abated,  when  wo 
learrjt,  for  the  first  tune,  that  to  Mr.  Goodail'stwo  hum- 
ble friends  we  were  indebted  for  rhe  safety  of  the  vessel. 
Tyrants  air  gem  r-j-dly  cowards  :  Captain  Cunning- 
ham was  both.  When  danger  was  obuous,  he  gave 
lip  the  helm  in  a  fit  of  despair,  and  lay  roaring  on 
the  deck,  like  an  overgrown  school-boy,  supposing 
every  motnent  would  be  his  last  ;  and  doubtless  we 
shouhl  all  Imve  perished  victiins  to  his  pusillanimity, 
had  not  these  heave  sons  of  Er\n,  w  ho  joined  stiength 
to  courage,  and  knowledge  to  both,  stepped  forward, 
and  by  iudefatigahle  pi'i'severance  saved  t!)e  Kittv, 
whilst  iu^r  besetted  commander  lay  ingloriously  su- 
])\w\  amid  dangers  tiiat  ought  to  have  stimulated  him 
to  exertion. 

»<  It  is  an  old  adage,  <  after  a  storm  comes  a  calm.' 
So  it  literally  proved.  The  sun  appeared  with  un- 
clouded majesly  :  tlie  late  violent  gale  had  given  way 
to  a  calm  so  profnond,  that  the  sea  wore  every  ap- 
pearance of  a  finely  polished  mirror,  and  our  bark 
S(  airely  moved  \i\)>)\\  its  surface.  But  though  we 
had  external  regularity,  all  was  confusion  in  the 
cabin,  where  broken  glasses,  bottles,  and  tea  (  rock<'ry 
were  pre  eminently  consj)icuous.  There  lay  a  shoe 
of  the  holy  man,  arid  here  his  hymn-book,  whi(  h  set 
on  font  an  enquiry  after  his  person. 

**  <  xih !  by  St.  Patrick,'  cried  one  of  the  Irishmen; 
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*  we  have  him  safe  rnough  !  His  reverence,  I  believe, 
fancied  himself  cieepinj^  up  Jacob's  ladder  ;  but  stop- 
ped at  the  first  stage;  for  yonder  he  is  in  the  round- 
top,  sini^ing  hallelujahs  as  if  the  very  devil  was  in 
him.'  And  there,  sure  enough,  we  found  poor  Ga- 
maliel, wet,  wan,  and  shivering  with  cold,  his  lank 
black  hair  clinging  to  his  pale  face,  and  chaunting 
forth  praises  in  a  voice  feeble  and  tremulous.  After 
he  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  descend,  which  at  first 
he  strenuously  refused,  we  likewise  succeeded  in  per- 
suading him  to  retire  to  bed,  where  a  tumbler  of 
Madeira  negus  soon  threw  him  into  a  state  of  for- 
getfidness,  though  not  before  he  had  ejaculated  with 
much  fervour,  *  from  fornicaticm  and  all  other  deadly 
sins,  good  Lord  deliver  us  !'  This  we  naturally  sup- 
posed had  reference  to  Miss  Pilson,  with  whom  he 
so  unfortunately  came  in  contact  during  the  storm. 

<«  The  poor  Irishmen,  who  so  bravely  exerted 
themselves,  and  to  whom,  in  fact,  though  the  Captaia 
would  not  allow  it,  we  were  indebted  for  our  lives, 
made  heavy  complaints  to  Mr.  Goodall  of  hard  fare 
and  ill  treatment.  This  led  to  explanation  and  re- 
monstrance, whicli  mortified  the  proud  heart  of  Cap- 
tain Cunningham  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  meditated 
revenge,  and  ever  after,  his  countenance,  like  a  dai'k 
and  dismal  cloud,  seemed  to  menace  an  approaching 
storm;  for  though  he  said  nothing,  he  looked  dag- 
gers. 

<«  Meantime,  the  intimacy  between  St.  Clair  and 
the  merchant  gained  ground  dailv.  The  young  man, 
naturally  credulous,  and  habitually  sanguine,  was 
fascinated  by  Mr.  Goodall's  general  knowledge  :  he 
was  not  less  pleased  with  my  son's  anient  and  pro- 
jecting mind;  in  a  word,  I  was  talked  into  their 
views,  and  perhaps  too  readily  consented  to  advance 
a  considerable  sum  on  a  speculation  to  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  where  logwood  and  mahogany  were  to  be 
purchased  at  a  low  rate,  and  dispf)sed  of  in  England 
for  an  immense  profit  ;  the  other  party  agreeing  to 
provide  a  vessel,  and  every  necessary  equipment. 
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"  Early  one  morning,  I  think  it  was  about  three 
weeks  from  the  day  we  sailed,  our  repose  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  discharge  of  cannon.  Lea-  ing  my 
biith  with  all  imaginable  despatcli,  I  found  we  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  British  fleet,  and  the  guns  a  sig- 
nal for  our  Captain  to  go  on  board.  He,  of  course, 
obeyed  the  mandate;  but  soon  returned,  accompa- 
nied by  a  lieutenant,  and  about  a  dozen  stout  sailors. 
Our  crew  were  summoned  to  the  quarter-deck,  as 
were  likewise  the  Irishmen  ;  when  the  officer  belong- 
ing to  the  man  of  war  declared  he  must  have  two 
men  for  his  Majesty's  service,  and,  to  the  surprise, 
mortification,  and  dismay  of  all  the  passengers,  fixed 
upon  our  deliverers  from  death — our  defence  against 
a  watery  grave — the  two  brave,  but,  in  tijis  case,  de- 
fenceless Irishmen.  In  vain  they  expostulated — in 
vain  declared  themselves  passengers — which  the  mer- 
chant corroborated,  and  offered  any  reasonable  sum 
to  those  amongst  our  sailors  who  would  exchange  si- 
tuations— -none  would  accept  the  bribe,  though  many 
looked  as  if  fear,  not  inclination,  prevented  them. 
They  seemed  fully  aware  that  this  was  an  infernal 
scheme  of  their  Captain's,  to  revenge  himself  upon 
Mr.  Goodall,  and  to  get  rid  of  those  whose  courage 
and  bravery,  when  opposed  to  his  own  cowardice, 
placed  the  latter  in  a  more  contemptible  point  of 
view.  There  is  no  describing  what  we  felt  when  the 
poor  fellows  were  forcibly  taken  away.  The  mer- 
chant brushed  away  a  tear,  as  he  pressed  their  ho- 
nest hands,  to  cover  the  gift  he  at  the  same  time 
forced  upon  them.  The  preacher  ejaculated  a  bless- 
ing, and  advised  them  to  bear  their  cross  with  pa- 
tience; adding,  « the  wicked  triumph,  b«it  the  \irtuous 
man  will  finally  overcome.'  In  fact,  not  a  person  on 
board,  if  we  except  the  author  of  the  outrage,  but  felt 
the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  this  proceeding.  Mr. 
Goodall  was  so  exasperated,  that,  but  for  our  timely 
interference,  his  life  would  have  been  put  in  competi- 
tion with  that  of  a  scourulrel ;  for  he  actually  pro- 
duced his  pistols,  and  in  the  heat  of  passion  vowed  it 
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would  be  an  act  of  virtue  to  rid  the  world  of  such  a 
monster;  to  which  Gamaliel  replied,  *  they  that  use 
the  sword,  shall  perish  by  the  sword.' 

«  «  He'll  be  d — ued  !"  said  the  obi  bachelor. 

<«  <  riie  Lord  forbid  !  lie  may  repent,'  ejaculated 
the  preacher.  <  The  rii^liteous  David  committed 
murder  and  adultery  ;  but  he  repented  of  his  sins, 
and  was  forgiven  ;  and  1  trust  this  emissary  of  the 
evil  spirit  may  yet  be  brought  to  a  sense  of  his  lost 
state.' 

"  The  mention  of  David  introduced  a  controversy, 
in  which  Gamaliel's  antagonists,  for  he  had  two,  the 
merchant  and  the  West  Indian,  proved  themselves, 
according  to  his  opinion,  little  better  than  profane 
infidels;  and  he  declared,  as  he  left  the  company, 
<t]iat  it  was  owing  to  the  infinite  mercy,  and  long 
suffering  of  the  Deity,  that  tiieir  impiety  was  not 
punished  with  instant  death.' 

"  After  tea,  of  which  Gamaliel  would  not  partake^ 
tlie  planter  took  his  hat,  and  hobbled  out  of  the  ca- 
bin. He  had  scarcely  left  us  when  a  violent  crash, 
with,  *  w ho  the  devil  are  }^ou?  you  scoundrel,  you 
have  broke  my  arm!'  in  the  well-known  iicc«^nts  of 
Pilson,  reached  our  ears.  Repairing  to  the  scene  of 
action,  we  f  >und  the  irritated  invalid  and  Gamaliel  ; 
the  latter  bleeding  profusely  from  a  cut  in  his  tem- 
ple, the  former  roaring  with  pain,  and  assailing  the 
poor  preacher  with  oaths  and  execrations  ;  to  which 
he  meekly  re|)Iied,  *  from  battle,  murder,  and  sudden 
death,  good  Lord  deliver  us  !' 

♦♦  Gamaliel  it  seems  was  so  hurt  in  mind  at  the 
conversation  ab<>ve  recited,  and  so  perfectly  convinced 
of  his  opponents'  exclusion  from  paradise,  if  tliey  re- 
mained in  their  present  state  of  infidelity,  tiiat  he 
went  no  further  than  the  passage,  before  he  suppli- 
cated mercy  for  them  on  his  knees.  Engaged  in  this 
pious  act,  he  heard  not  the  planter's  approa(  ii,  nor 
did  the  latter  dream  of  any  impediment  to  his  pro- 
gress until  he  tumbled  over  him. 
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f(  <B 1  that  infernal  preacher!  I  wish  he  was 

at  the    (I 1!*    charitably    exclaimed   the  planter, 

wiiilsl  his  sister  was  lubricating  iiis  arm.  On  the 
conirary,  Gamaliel,  as  he  washed  the  blood  from  his 
face,  pi')usly  tjac  ulated,  *  thank  God  for  all  things !' 

«*  *  Wiiat !'  vociferated  Pilson,  <  thank  God  for 
tumbling  over  a  mad  methodist,  and  nearly  breaking 
my  arm  ?  I  sliall  clo  no  such  things  it  would  be  rank 
hyp<»(  risy.' 

»*  Ah  !  thou  hard  of  heart !'  replied  Gameliel ;  <  thou 
ca»«sl  not  discern  the  danger  that  surrounds  thee  ! 
May  thy  spiritual  vision  be  opened,  that  thou  maye3t, 
likt^'  hzekiel's  servant,  beliold  the  chariots  and  the 
horses.  How  dost  thou  know  that  this  trifling  disas- 
ter was  not  a  special  providence  to  prevent  a  greater  ? 
Peradventure  hadsi  tliou  reac  lied  the  derk,  crippled 
an(i  affli(  ted  as  thou  art— doubtless  as  a  punishment 
for  \Uy  crimes  committed  in  the  flesh— hadst  thou,  I 
say.  reached  the  deck,  a  watery  grave  might  have 
been  thy  portion.     The  Rev.  Mr.  J(dm  Wesley  says 

'    He   was  proceeding;   but  the  jdanter  had 

already  heard  more  than  Ins  patience  could  bear,  and 
seizing  the  bowlconiaiuing  the  fomentation,  he  threw 
tilt'  wh{de  at  Gamaliel's  head,  exclaiming,  m! — n  you 
and  Mr.  J(»bn  Wesley,  and  all  your  canting  tribe! 
If  1  was  well,  I'd  tiirow  you  overboard.' 

<*  I'he  poor  proacher,  with  true  Christian  patience, 
instantly,  though  not  precipitately,  left  the  cabin,  and 
was  n»et  in  the  the  passage  by  tiie  surgeon  of  the 
ship;  who  seeing  his  condition,  beggerl  to  know  what 
had  iJappened  ?  No  ways  irritated,  but  still  ascribing 
all  to  Provident  e,  he  replied,  *  the  Lord's  will  be 
done  !  I  have  taken  up  my  cross  daily  since  I  have 
been  in  this  ark,  for  the  evil  spirit  hath  got  posses- 
sion of  the  sojourners.  I  have  bufft'ted  in  vain  !  and 
wr!  stled  in  vain  !  1  have  reproved  in  vain  !  and  for 
this  Satan  hath  thrown  me  into  the  lap  of  lascivious- 
ness  ;  but  he  overcame  me  not  !  The  sickly  contents 
of  a  diseased  stomach  I  received  without  a  murmur! 
Chased  into  the  highest  parts  of  the  ship,  1  remained 
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unmoved  !  My  face  is  fractured,  yet  I  complain  not! 
and  to  conclude,  tlie  miscellaneous  contents  of  a  wash- 
hand  basin  have  even  now  been  discharged  upon  me^ 
but,  heaven  be  praised  !  Gamaliel  feels  no  wrong 
spirit  arise  within  him  !  No  :  1  pity  the  evil  doer,  and 
shall  spend  part  of'thc  nij^ht  in  prayer  for  his  pardon 
and  re|)entancc,'  He  tiien  retired,  and  tlie  sjiri^eon 
coming  to  enquire  after  Mr,  Pilson,  repeated  the 
worthy  preaclier-'s  conversation. 

<*  Amongst  the  ship's  crew  was  a  man  upwards  of 
six  feet  high,  and  pioportionahly  corpulent,  whom 
the  sailors  nicknamed  ^theiuJaiiV  I  tliink  it  was 
the  fourth  nigl»t  after  the  late  disaster  ;  the  wind  blew 
a  gale,  and  we  could  iiear  the  Captain's  hoarse  voice 
in  execrations  hmder  than  usual.  Tlie  cause  was 
poor  Gamaliel,  who  having  njade  a  convert  of  the 
infant,  they  were  discordantly  singing  one  of  John 
Wt'sley's  hymns  below,  when  the  roaring  of  the  winds, 
and  the  agitation  of  the  waves  required  the  infant's 
attendance  above. 

The  storm  increased,  and  from  the  clinking  of  the 
pump,  it  was  evident  the  siiip  made  water  \Qvy  fast. 
Luckily  we  were  within  a  few  leagues  of  Teneriffe, 
and  wlien  day-light  appeared,  we  could  plainly  dis- 
tingiush  land,  although,  as  the  hurricane  si  ill  conti- 
nued, there  was  danger  in  approaching  it.  Through 
the  whole  of  the  day  we  were  beating  about,  all 
hands  to  the  pump,  and  that  was  scarcely  suffif  icnt 
to  keep  her  above  water;  but  in  the  evening  the 
wind  came  round,  and  we  made  land,  though  it  was 
witli  considerable  difficulty  and  some  danger  we 
reached  the  shore.  However  we  did  reach  it,  and 
with  one  accord  exclaimed  'thank  God  !'  But  Gama- 
liel was  not  content  with  our  concise  thanksgiving; 
he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  went  at  large  into  the  busi- 
ness, in  so  loud  a  key,  and  with  action  so  energetic, 
that  the  people  whom  our  arrival  had  drawn  together, 
kept  aloof,  supposing  him  to  be  in  a  state  of  mental 
derangement. 

«  Our  party  having  determined  to  take  the  chance 
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of  some  other  vessel,  rather  than  proceed  under  the 
conduct  of  Captain  Cnnnin.^ham,  had  now  been  a 
fortnight  on  the  island  ;  when  a  Jew  picture  dealer, 
who,  according  to  his  own  account,  had  been  all 
over  the  continent  collecting  paintings  of  the  first 
masters,  requested  we  would  visit  his  rollection.  Give 
me  leave  to  premise,  my  good  friends,"  continued 
this  interesting  old  man,  «» that  my  son-in-law  was  a 
schemer — a  man  who  entered  with  childish  avidity 
into  any  new  speculation,  however  eccentric,  but 
without  possessing  perseverance  to  carry  one  of  his 
projects  lo  nuiturity.  Tliis  fatal  trait  in  his  charac- 
ter I  was  unacqtjainted  with  till  too  late  to  profit  by 
the  knowledge,  otherwise  myself  and  daughter  should 
not  now  be  reduced  to  the  humiliating  necessity  of 
gaining  a  scanty  subsistence  by  our  talents.  He 
possessed  likewise  a  temper  accessible  to  flattery, 
wl»ich  a  craftj^  ktjave  might  turn  to  aiivardage;  and 
this  the  Jew  but  too  completely  accomplished,  by 
pertiuading  St.  Clair  that  his  judgment  was  sound, 
atid  his  taste  unquestionable.  By  borrowing  the 
names  of  Reubens,  Raphael,  Angelo,  Titian,  Guido, 
&,c.  and  assuring  him  that  the  pictures  vere  pur- 
chased, ai  an  immense  expense,  from  the  gallery  of 
some  prince,  or  foreign  potentate — but  being  in  great 
distress  for  an  inmiediate  sum  of  nuoiey,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  ol  selling  them  to  great  loss,  and  that 
his  bargain  woidd  be  worth  thousands  when  <»nce 
lan«led  in  England.  I  sa>,  by  such,  and  many  more 
arguments  not  necessary  t«»  mention,  my  infatuated 
son  expended  five  thousand  pounds  in  paint  and 
canvas,  which  in  London  were  to  fetch  treble  the 
sum. 

<*  Possessing  no  judgment  myself,  and  ignorant, 
as  I  said  before,  of  those  objectionable  features  in 
his  character  which  have  been  our  ruin  ;  thinking  it 
likewise  a  pity  to  baulk  him  in  the  first  step  of  for- 
tune's ladder,  I  cheerfully  consented  to  advance  the 
needful  sum,  the  total  loss  of  which  has  given  me  a 
disgust  to  all  crazy  connoisseurs  in  painting,  and 
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speculative  spendthrifts,  the  prey  of  the  crafty,  and 
the  laughing  stock  of  all  the  w(U'ld. 

"  One  of  these  pictures,  which  he  particularly  de- 
pended upon  for  making  his  fortune,  from  its  anti- 
quity and  the  excellence  of  the  artist,  was  taken — so 
said  the  Jew,  and  so  believed  my  son — from  the  Va- 
tican at  Rome  by  Buonaparte's  army,  and  puichased 
by  him  unknown  to  the  conqueror.  It  was  said  by 
those  who  pretended  to  understand  these  matters,  to 
represent  tlie  whale  swallowing  Jonah.  It  might 
be  Jonah  swallowing  the  whale  for  aught  1  knew; 
for  to  comm»)n  observation  it  represented  nothing  in 
heaven  above,  nor  on  earth  beneath.  Notwithstand- 
ing, it  was  reckoned  cheap  at  six  hundred  pounds, 
and  St.  Clair  hugged  himself  on  the  possession  of  so 
great  a  treasure. 

"As  soon  as  St.  Clair's  packages  were  completed, 
lie  thought  every  hour  lost  that  detained  him  from 
England,  and  was  calculating  upon  the  profits  of  liis 
treasure — to  say  nothing  of  the  reputation  he  should 
acquire  by  introducing  t»>  the  knowledge  of  his  coun- 
trymen so  many  valuable  and  original  paintings — 
when  we  were  alarmed  by  a  violent  uproar  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  house. 

«*  Leaving  my  son  involved  in  the  pleasures  of 
multiplication,  I  proceeded  down  stairs,  and  beheld 
the  infant,  with  the  strength  of  Samson,  mowing  down 
his  shipmates  like  corn  before  the  si(  kle. 

*•  His  conversion,  it  seems,  had  been  a  frequent 
subject  of  merriment,  both  to  the  Captain  and  his 
crew  ;  but  one,  more  daring  than  the  rest,  had  on 
the  present  occasion  given  him  a  tweak  by  the  nose, 
to  try  how  far  he  had  advanced  in  Chiistian  humi- 
lity, which  says,  *  if  a  man  smite  thee  on  thy  right 
cheek,  turn  thy  left.'  Now  pulling  the  nose  appear- 
ed to  the  new  proselyte  a  quite  difft  j eiit  business. 
Had  he  been  disposed  to  adopt  the  letter  j)f  tl«e  com- 
mand, he  had  no  similar  feature  to  offer ;  so  the  only 
thing  that  struck  him  at  the  present  m«iment  was  re- 
taliation, and  after  that  prostration.     Two  or  three 
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of  his  companions  advanreil  to  the  relief  of  their  fallen 
comrade,  and  shared  the  same  fate.  The  Captain 
was  siitin.i^  with  a  friend  at  an  open  window  which 
ovei  {{joked  the  scene  of  action,  and  appai-enil,v  en- 
jo>ing  it,  wlien  his  companion  enquiriMl  ♦who  the 
brawny  fellow  was  that  dealt  his  blows  with  such 
good  effect  ?' 

«*  «  Oh  !'  replied  Cunningimm,  *  that's  one  of  John 
AYcslr-v's  la;nbs.'  At  this  moment  the  pale  face  of 
Gam  lit'I  appeared  at  another  window,  and  in  a  fee- 
ble voire  plaintively  cxrlaimed,  *  Cymon — (Jymon— • 
come  out  froio  amona;st  then)  Cymon  !  Let  the  cliil- 
dren  of  Be{  Iz.' bob  buffet  one  another,  but  let  not  thy 
meekness  be  disturbed.' 

"  Cymon's  meekness  had,  however,  given  place 
to  rage  :  the  lamb  had  fled,  and  the  lion  rampant 
usurped  his  place. 

<•'  I  should  not  have  troubled  you  with  this  inci- 
dent, had  it  not  been  the  forerunner  of  a  separation 
between  the  new  made  saint  and  his  sinful  Captain; 
for  Gamaliel  persuaded  him  to  leave  Mammon,  and 
cleave  to  righteousness — in  other  words,  to  quit  his 
ship,  and  adhere  to  his  fortunes. 

"  The  (hiy  following  a  vessel  bound  for  Bristol 
tourhed  at  the  island,  in  which  we  took  our  pas- 
sage, and  without  further  disaster  landed  on  British 
gr'Urn}. 

**  St.  Clair  being  connected  in  Brist(d,  both  by 
ties  of  blood  and  friendship,  easily  j)revailed  upon 
ine  and  my  daughter,  wlio  coidd  have  little  choice  in 
a  country  to  which  we  wei'e  strange,  to  settle  there  : 
but  hei-e  again  I  found  his  ideas  and  my  circum- 
stances by  no  means  cori'esporjded.  A  large  house 
and  expensi\e  establisiiment  were  necessary  to  his 
haj)pin<\ss,  and  the  present  peace,  and  future  comfort 
of  !»;('  and  my  child  were  sacrificed  to  obtain  it. 

<»  We  weie  scarcely  settled,  when  an  advertise- 
ment insuiing  a  certain  and  I'apid  fortune  to  any 
gen' I  man  who  could  advance  four  thousand  pounds, 
taught  St.  Clair's  attention.     With  avidity  besought 
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the  advertiser,  who  conini"  .irated  the  wliole  of  his 
plans,  and  so  siiccessfuilv  played  u|>)n  the  young 
man's  rei,ii;niri.a:  foibh^. — a  thirst  for  ehvati<m — tliat  he 
returned  home  elated  with  the  undouliUMl  c«'i'tainty  of 
rollini?  in  wealth  by  the  simph*  means  of  exiracting 
salt  from  sea  water.  A  slransjer  to  the  fraudful 
villanies  and  swindling  tri<ks  practised  no  where 
more  successfully  than  in  this  country,  1  agreed,  not 
without  a  presentiment  of  evil,  to  expand  the  remain- 
der of  my  once  ample  property  in  buihlings  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  salt  manufactory. 

"Meantime  Mr.  G xxlall  sailed  for  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  an?!,  as  St.  Clair  observed,  we  had  three 
irons  in  the  fire,  any  one  of  wliich  was  sufficient  to 
secure  us  a  splendid  coMipetency.  Above  the  rest, 
he  depended  upon  the  sale  of  his  pictures,  the  event 
of  whicit  woidd  have  been  decidt'd  ere  now,  had  not 
his  time  been  fully  occu|)ied,  first  in  seeing  every 
thing  prepared  for  Mr.  G oodall's  voyage,  and  second- 
ly in  drawing  plans,  and  fixing  upon  a  proper  and 
convenient  site  for  the  projected  buildings;  but  the 
ship  had  now  sailed,  in  which  our  friend  went  super- 
cargo :  and  that  no  time  might  be  lost,  he  hastened 
to  Lon.!on  with  his  paintings,  leavirjg  Mr.  Fox,  the 
advertiser,  to  com|)lete  the  contracts,  and  prepare 
the  writings  during  his  absence. 

<»  I  iUwi^  say  you  anticipate  tlie  failure  of  his  first 
speculation.  Aftei-  en.ajaging  a  large  iM)om  at  a 
considerable  ex[)ensc,  and  ananging  the  pictures 
to  the  (itmost  advantage,  the  day  of  sale  was  an- 
nojjuced,  and  St.  Clair  attende»l,  unknown,  to  listem 
t<»  tlie  lavish  pi'aiscs  he  had  no  doubt  of  hearing  from 
every  Judge  of  tlie  arts,  and  anticipating  with  joyful 
expectation  the  thousands  he  sliould  make  by  thedis- 
p  >saL  But  the  Jew  had  deceived  him  iti  every  cir- 
cumstance. Tlie  satne  paintings  had  more  that  once 
ht  (Ml  exliibited  in  London  ;  they  were  the  works  of 
inferior  artists,  and  did  not  sell  for  as  many  hun- 
dreds as  he  had  given  thousands.  The  most  morti- 
U   2 
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fjinsj  rircumstanre  was  tUi^  grand  representation  of 
JuMi«!i  H!i(i  ti»{'  whale,  done  by  Reubens.  When  the 
filth  with  vAhirh  it  had  been  deceptively  covered  was 
removed,  it  pro\ed  to  be  nothint^  more  than  a  sign, 
wluch  for  years  htd  hung  against  a  Dutch  \intner's 
liouse,  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon  !  This  dis(  overy, 
and  the  mortifying  observations  thereby  caused,  hurt 
St.  Clair  more,  1  believe,  than  the  loss  of  tlie  money  ; 
for  to  a  vain  man  nothing  is  so  grievous  as  convicted 
ignorance. 

"  Fox  had  been  indefatigable  during  his  absrnre, 
and  money  alone  was  wanting  to  carry  on  the  build- 
ing with  vigour  and  spirit.  This  I  did  not  long 
Vv'ithhold,  from  a  conviction,  that  though  the  business 
should  be  less  productive  than  we  expected,  the  pre- 
mises would  at  any  time  fetcl)  their  value.  Here 
again  we  were  destined  to  be  the  dupes  of  \illany; 
for  no  sooner  was  this  plausible  hypocrite  invested 
with  the  stipulated  four  thousi^nd  pounds,  than  he  ab- 
sconded, leaving  us  to  repent  at  leisure  of  the  weak- 
ness and  folly  w  [lich  entrusted  so  large  a  sum  to  a 
stranger.  1  have  frequently  n>flected  with  astonish- 
ment upon  my  credtdity  ;  and  you,  Mr.  iiomney, 
knowing  more  of  the  world,  at  least  the  world  in 
Kngland,  must  wonder  how  I  could  be  so  besotted—' 
so  foolishly  weak  as  this  action  bes])eaks  ;  but  you 
should  know  the  man  I  had  to  deal  with  before  you 
can  be  a  competent  judge  whether  my  fault  was  not 
a  venial  one.  To  the  utmost  plausibility  of  manner 
\vas  added  so  much  apparent  o|)enness  and  candour, 
that  I  flatter  myself  i  was  not  the  otdy  person  who 
could  have  been  deceived  by  a|)pearances. 

"About  this  time  Euima  presinted  her  husband 
with  tw ins,  a  boy  and  a  giil.  St.  Clair  received  tliem 
rapturously,  so  rapturously,  that  they  had  the  power 
of  weaning  him  from  those  expensive  pursuits,  which, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  had  succeeded  his  ruinous  specu- 
laticms.  Serious  refle(  tion  for  the  first  time  pointed 
out  the  probability  of  a  larger  family,  and  the  thou- 
sands of  which  they  had  been  robbed,  either  by  his 
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own  foolislmess,  or  the  villan^  of  those  he  had  trusted. 
With  a  look  of  concern  and  humilitj  i  nover  b-  fore 
saw  liim  adopt,  he  besoiij^ht  my  advic ',  and  begji^cd 
me  to  point  out  some  path  whereby  he  mitj^ht  retrieve 
our  circumstances,  and  make  amends  to  me  and  my 
daughter  for  the  money  he  had  so  wickedly  squan- 
dered. Alas  !  his  repentance  and  wish  of  amendment 
came  too  late.  Of  the  fifteen  thousand  poumls  bi'ought 
from  Jamaica,  a  very  few  hundreds  remain<'d,  and  I 
S!isj)ected  the  outstanding  bills  vnouM  amount  to  no 
inconsich-r'a'de  sum  :  retrenchment,  therefore,  was  the 
only  mode  we  had  to  pursue.  To  engage  in  traffic 
was  n*)w  beyond  our  power,  for  want  of  the  means  to 
facilitate  it  ,*  and  unless  Mr.  Goodall  made  a  pr<*spe- 
rous  voyage,  our  future  prospects  were  glooniy  and 
deplorable:  but  to  this  we  tmsti'd  for  future  provi- 
sion and  comfort ;  and  as  St.  Clair's  contrition  pre- 
sented him  in  a  new  and  more  favourable  light,  I 
hoped  his  experience,  though  dearly  pui-chased,  would 
be  attendiMl  with  effects  the  most  salutary. 

"  Considerably  n»ore  than  twelve  months  had 
elapse<l  since  Mr.  GoodalPs  <leparture,  and  we  hour- 
ly looked  for  his  arrival — the  expertation  of  which 
alone  had  ke|)i  St.  Claii*  out  of  a  jail,  for  his  debts 
of  various  kinds  exciH-ded  any  thing  I  could  have 
an  idea  of — .w  hen  a  sailor  brought  us  the  heart-rend- 
ing intelligence  *  that  ship,  cargo,  and  crew  were 
lost  !  and  that  he  alone  escaped  the  dreadful  catas- 
tropjjo.' 

••  Tliis  fatal  intclligiMire,  so  unexpected,  and  sud- 
denly communicated,  nearly  ])rovod  a  death  blow  to 
St.  Clair;  and  to  its  teriible  effects  on  himself,  f  at- 
tribute my  daughter's  more  tlian  feminine  foi-titude. 
She  consoled  us  uiuler  our  present  calamity,  and 
ptunted  out  a  more  cheerful  pr-ospect  in  future  :  she 
set  before  our  eyes  the  ills  whih  had  ?*ea//?/ happened, 
and  painted  those  v^hirh  might  have  befallen  us; 
<  and  tho(jgh  the  former,'  she  continued,  »  are  frauv.ht 
with  pain  and  poverty,  these  arc  evils  of  a  trifling 
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nature,  compared  to  the  substantial  misery  \^h^ 
death,  had  it  visited  our  own  little  circle,  would  havt 
caused. 

'•Though  ^his  was  biit  r '  ti^  c<',i«S''lation,  it  had 
the  dt^sired  tMcot.  St.  CI  j^  »  as  iiiankful  fui  the 
blessings  still  within  his  reach,  and  vowed  to  deserve 
them,  by  devoting  his  health  and  strength  to  tlie 
support  of  objects  so  really  dear  to  him.  Before  thii* 
worthy  design,  liowever,  could  be  carried  into  exe» 
eution,  another  calamity  befel  us.  Tlie  loss  of  the 
vessel,  on  whicli  it  was  well  known  my  son  built  for 
redemption,  became  generally  talked  of,  and*the  up- 
holstei'er  who  furnished  the  fiouse  arrested  him  for 
the  amount.  I'his  transaction  brought  to  light  ano- 
ther proof  of  St.  Clair's  culpability.  I  had  given 
some  months  before  two  hundred  pounds  to  discharge 
this  man's  bill  ;  but  the  m<jney  had  been  employed 
in  another  silly  speculation,  which  having  failed, 
was  concealed  from  us  until  the  present  alarming 
crisis. 

<*  Emma  accompanied  her  husband  to  London, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  King's  Bench, 
whilst  I  i-emaitjed  at  Bristol  to  s«  tile  his  affairs  as 
well  as  I  cooltl  ;  which  having  ctnicludeil  to  the  sa- 
tisfarti<m  of  every  o»»e  ex-  e[)r  the  uphidsterer,  who 
would  not  hear  of  a  r ompositi  >n,  I  followed  my  un- 
fortunate family  to  town  witii  fifty  pounds,  ail  that 
remained  of  our  otue  comfortable  fortune.  For 
twelve  months,  <Uiiing  which  my  daughter  brought 
fortii  another  lovily  boy,  we  covitrived  to  exist, 
though  the  small  sum  i  saved  from  the  wreck  was 
expended  in  half  the  time  :  hut  fortunately  being  an 
excellent  penman,  and  witiial  w riling  very  quirk,  I 
found  employment,  and  b,v  that  means  obtained 
money  sufficient  to  administer  to  our  own  necessi- 
ties, and  sometiiing  to  spare  for  the  prisoner.  But 
even  this  resource  failed  us.  The  riieumatism,  whi'  h 
had  been  flyso^  about  all  winter,  in  tije  spring  s<*t- 
tled  in  my  right  hand,  and  rendered  my  pen  useless. 
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ll^mis^  .several  weeks  our  situation  was  truly  deplo- 
•able,  j'lhougli  my  daugl»ter,  besides  nuising  and 
takii}^  rare  ol  t! ,  ]»  childreiij  found  time  to  employ 
her  5)pedle,         ,   '    "      '     . 

*•  After  a  day  Lrwhi-:^'  not'tirig  rrore  noirisliing 
tln'ii  bread  and  water  bad  passed  qui-  lips,  Emma 
j)r  jposed  a  plan  vvbicb  for  tbe  last  tbree  montlis  lias 
supplied  six  people  with  tbe  necessaries,  if  not  tbe 
tnjnroits  of  life.  For  several  weeks,  owing  to  my 
coji^inued  lameness,  I  could  only  act  tbe  part  of  ber 
protector;  but  with  tbe  warm  weather  my  strength 
n turned,  and  since  that  period  we  have  spent  our 
evenhigs  in  the  manner  you  witnessed  ;  and  though 
the  employment  is  atteiided  \Nith  mortifying  humili- 
atiotj,  we  are  thankful  for  even  such  means  of  pro- 
viiiing  for  a  young,  a  helpless  family,  and  their  im- 
prisoned paient. 

*»  There  was  in  the  narrative  of  this  worthy  man 
such  a  mixture  of  mirth  and  sorrow,  and  he  related 
tbe  comic  parts  of  it  with  so  much  genuine  humour, 
that  laughter  was  irresistible;  and  Ann  was  obliged 
to  ar  knowledge,  *<  that  their  adventures  on  boarti  the 
Kitty  would  have  lost  much  of  their  efftct  if  related 
by  a  less  able  historian  than  Mr.  Ormond  had  proved 
himself." 

«*  Yes,"  replied  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  »«  I  know  exactly 
how  far  my  powers  of  narrative  extend  ;  and  having 
made  a  tolerable  in)pr«'Ssion  in  the  f«ii'eguii)g  part,  I 
was  fearful  of  destroying  it,  by  an  attempt  to  which 
I  knew  myself  inadequate." 

<»  You  have  never  n>et  wilh  the  good  methodist, 
I  suppose,  since  you  left  the  ship  togetber,"  observ- 
ed I. 

<<  01),  yes,"  replied  Orm(»nd.  »*  No  longer  ago 
than  last  Sunday,  as  my  daughter  and  I  were  taking 
a  walk,  the  first  time  we  have  relaxed  in  that  way 
since  our  ariival  in  town,  we  stumbled  by  accident 
upon  a  small  conventi(  le,  and  kiniwing  w«"  could  lift 
up  our  minds  as  fervently  in  such  a  place,  as  if  sur- 
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rounded  by  the  imposing  grandeur  of  a  catbedral, 
we  walkecl  in  at  the  moment  our  tellow  passensjer, 
tlu'  simple  heartrd  Gamaliel  Gibson,  was  finishing 
his  prayer.  The  day  was  unrommonly  fine — the 
eailh  had  produ<H(l  her  fruits  abundantly,  and  in  due 
season — the  papers  teemed  vvitli  ace  >unts  from  every 
quarter,  of  the  prospect  of  autumnal  jjlenty.  Judj^e 
then  our  surprise  when  the  clerk,  nbn  proved  to  be 
C\me»n  the  Infant,  with  true  nasal  twang  led  out 
the  hymn  as  follows  : — 

*  Oh  !  what  a  dreary  land  is  this, 
*Thut  yields  us  no  supply!' 

<*  I  looked  witlj  nstonishment  at  Emma.  She  re- 
turned a  smile  of  like  import — and  1  mentally  ex- 
claimed, ♦  surely  tliis  is  a  most  un.^rateful  return 
for  the  blessin.i:;s  with  which  Providence  crowns  this 
happy  land,  and  as  unlike  thaiiks.^ivina;  as  any  sen- 
tence 1  ever  heard,  either  in  a  religious  or  a  profane 
assembly.' 

<*  At  the  close  of  the  sermon  we  waited  to  speak  to 
our  former  shipmates.  Gamaliel  appeared  sincerely 
rejoiced  to  see  us  ;  the  overtiovNings  of  which  I  attri- 
buted to  our  being  found  in  this  particular  place  ;  for 
he  had  the  salvation  of  mankind  very  near  his  heart, 
and  where  was  conversion,  to  his  own  creed,  so  likely 
to  be  effected  as  in  his  ovvn  chapel  ? 

«  Cymon,  to  his  wtlcome,  subjoined  a  hearty 
wish  that  we,  like  him,  should  be(<mie  as  little  chil- 
dren ;  «  for  of  such,'  he  continued,  «  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.' " 

**  The  last  time  you  were  here,"  observed  Ann, 
<f  you  mentioned  a  prospect  of  future  comfort ;  may 
we  be  inlormed  of  what  nature  ? 

"  Certainly.  An  act  of  insolvency  is  expected 
soon  to  take  place,  and  my  husband  once  more  at 
liberty,  hopes,  through  the  medium  of  friends,  to  ob- 
tain a  situation  in  the  East  India  House." 
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This  literally  happened  ;  and  L  hope  fatal  and  dear 
bought  experience  hath  (onvin(  ed  St.  Clair  of  the 
f'dly  of  those  speculative  pursuits,  \\hich  reduced  the 
«  enerahle  Ornioml  and  his  amiable  daughter  to  the 
irksome  and  degrading  situation  in  wliich  I  lirst 
found  them — a  situation  not  more  repulsive  to  female 
delicacy,  tiian  paiidul  to  the  feelings  of  wounded 
pride  and  parental  atfection. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


•'  LOST  AND  FOUND." 

AlLINGHAM. 


"  Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearful.'' 

Measure  for  JVlEAsmE. 


Evert  probable  means  of  obtain! nj^  a  subsistence 
in  London,  or  indeed  any  wliere  else,  unless  fi*om 
itinerant  theatric  al  attempts,  which  for  years  it  had 
been  my  wish  to  relinquish,  seemed  now  at  an  end. 
All  the  pains,  anxiety,  and  troul)le  I  had  undergone, 
not  tljroni;h  any  motive  of  enterprise  or  ambition, 
but,  if  possible,  by  mental  and  corporeal  struj^gles 
to  obtain  an  honest  livelihood,  had  j)roved  abortive; 
and  instead  of  additigto  my  pecuniary  resources,  had 
considerably  diminished  them. 

Amonj[:;st  my  theatrical  friends,  Mr.  Maddocks  of 
Drury  Lane  Theatre,  and  his  .2;ood  hearted,  amiable 
wife,  conducted  tliemselves,  during  our  residence  in 
London,  with  unparalleled  kindness.  Hospitahle  as 
indeed  tiieatrical  people  in  gener.-l  are,  it  seemed  as 
if  my  interest  was  their  own  ;  for  they  were  continu- 
ally endeav\)uring  to  hit  upon  something  that  might 
be  of  servi(  e  to  me.  Through  his  recommendation 
several  sets  of  the  Itinerant  were  sold  ;  and  one  day 
he  infornu'd  me  the  veteran  Moody  wished  to  peruse 
the  work,  adding,  **  he  is  very  rich,  and  will  doubt- 
less purchase  a  set«"  His  endeavours  were,  however. 
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in  this  instance  fruitless.  Moody  did  me  the  honour 
to  read  the  volumes,  and  expressed  inu(  h  satisfac- 
tion ;  but  returned  them  with  thanks,  and  hopes  «  that 
the  latter  years  of  the  author's  life  would  be  more 
prosperous  than  the  former."  <*  Words — words !" 
My  countenance,  from  repeated  disappointments, 
doubtless  discovered  strong  symptoms  of  wo  ;  (for  I 
found  it  impossible  to  carry  on  the  semblance  of  haj)pi- 
iirss,so  necessary  tosuccess  in  this  hyporritical  aj^e)  and 
though  I  well  knew  that  to  make  known  my  distress 
would  in  g<^neral  only  subject  me  to  contempt,  yet  the 
torturing  reflection,  tliat  the  produce  of  my  literary- 
labours  was  lessening  daily,  and  that  my  dramatic 
eff'orts  as  an  author,  on  which  I  built  so  much,  were 
for  the  present  useless,  drove  sleep  from  my  pillow, 
and  smiles  from  my  face.  Strongly  feeling  my  own 
situation,  I  fancied  my  acquaintance  evinced  symp- 
toms of  shyness,  and  rather  avoided  than  sought  my 
company  as  heretofore.  This  tended  in  no  small  de- 
gree to  heighten  my  mortification,  and  1  could  not 
help  likening  myself  to  a  dog  with  a  tin  can  at  his 
tail;  every  cur  joins  in  the  pursuit,  and  his  torments 
are  aggravated  even  by  his  own  species. 

The  late  Reverend  John  R ,  rector  of  Fobbing 

in  Essex,  was  my  fathers  brother;  *♦  but  no  more 
like  my  father,  than  1  to  Hercules."  Dying,  he  left 
two  children.  The  son  went  to  the  fc'.ast  Indies,  and 
returned  with  a  fortune  \\hich  acquired  him  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Nabob.  Tlie  daugliter  married  the 
Honourable  John  Leeson,  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
and  is  settled  there. 

The  Nabob,  at  the  period  I  am  now  writing,  had 
a  splendid  establishment  in  Baker  street,  Portman 
Square,  and  kept  the  very  first  company,  not  except- 
ing the  royal  brothers. — What  will  not  the  reputation 
of  riches  a-  complisti  ? 

The  relative  situation  in  which  we  stood,  and  the 
obligations  his  father  owed  to  mine  en-  he  possessed 
a  living,  led  me  to  hope  he  would  at  least  be  glad  to 
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see  me  ;  and  there  was  a  possibility  that,  so  connect- 
ed, he  mi.£^ljt  serve  me. 

The  reception  I  met  wit!)  from  Sir  William  Heath- 
Cote  mi.sfht  have  taui^ht  me  the  (oily  of  introducing 
poor  relations  to  rich  ones ;  but  1  flattered  myself  the 
present  ( ase  was  too  dissimilar  to  be  attended  with 
the  like  effects.  The  ties  of  consanguinity  were  neai*- 
\y  worn  out  in  the  case  «»f  the  baronet:  besi<]es,  he 
was,  from  accidental  situation,  placed  considerably 
above  my  sphere.  But  the  Nabob  and  I,  as  brothers- 
children,  were  upon  an  ecjuality,  except  v>  hat  arose 
from  the  possession  of  propi  rty  ;  and  that,  in  a  sen- 
sible mind,  should  rather  produce  kindness,  and  a 
wish  to  serve  those  less  favoured,  than  pride  and  over- 
weening arrogance.  Could  1  have  conjectured  that 
this  cousin  of  mine  possessed  as  little  feeling  as  deli- 
cacy, 1  should  have  bt  en  as  much  above  seeking  the 
acquaintance,  as  he  was  of  allowing  it.  But  ignorant 
of  his  character,  i  condescended  to  bend  to  stern  ne- 
cessity, and  knock  at  the  great  man's  door. 

Two  powdered  puppies  in  laced  liveiies  adorned 
the  hall,  and  doubtless  taking  me  for  a  person  of  more 
consequence  than  I  really  was,  with  much  la(  quey- 
like  politeness  answered,  »*  their  master  was  from 
home."  The  w<  rds  were  grateful  to  my  ears  at  the 
moment;  but  having  once  embarked  in  the  ^'abob 
hunt,  I  thought  it  cowardly  to  give  up  the  cliase,  and 
accordingly  left  my  card,  and  a  message  that  1  should 
call  again  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following  day.  True 
to  my  appointment,  I  walked  up  Baker  Street,  and 
as  1  passed  the  window  of  my  purse-pioud  relative, 
perceived  a  cadaverous,  dingy  looking  beimj;,  about 
my  own  age,  standing  at  it.  «  Perhaps,"  thinks  I, 
as  I  assailed  the  door,  **  this  man  of  ^^ealth  is  like- 
wise a  man  of  feeling  :  they  are  certainlji  not  incom- 
patible, and  he  is  evidently  at  home  to  receive  me." 
Adjusting  my  cravat,  and  pulling  down  my  wrist- 
bands, 1  was  prepared  to  enter,  after  thi'  usual  en- 
quiry, when  the  same  servant,  who  politely  denied 
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his  master  the  preceding  day,  repeated  exactly  the 
same  words,  but  in  a  manner,  and  with  a  tone  so  al- 
tered, that  I  couhl  have  crammed  the  palpable  false- 
hood down  his  throat,  had  1  not  in  the  same  moment 
recollected  that  he  was  only  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
others — the  mere  echo  of  iiis  master's  voice,  and  no 
more  answerablf^  for  the  lie  in  quistion  than  for  the 
colour  of  his  livery.  He  was  as  much  obliged  to  re- 
peat the  one  as  to  wear  the  otlier. 

<*  John,"  thought  I.  as  I  left  the  house,  "  th  )U  art 
a  chip  of  the  old  block — a  partaker  of  the  famiiv  lea- 
ven !  The  pride  of  thy  mother,  (on  whom  1  c  Ih'd  in 
Nottingham  Place  to  procure  Iser  son's  addnss)  and 
the  swelling  pulpit  pomp  of  thy  father,  will  never 
want  a  legitimate  heir  whilst  thou  art  in  existence.'^ 

Mrs.  Leeson,  his  sister,  I  have  ju-ide  and  pleasure 
in  saying,  bears  no  mental  reseinblance  to  her  bro- 
ther. Though  raised  by  marriage  as  far  aiiovc  the 
parson's  son,  as  bethinks  himself  above  me,  her  mind 
retains  all  that  suavity  of  manner — that  unaffected 
sweetness  of  disposition,  which  elevates  In^r  more — 
murh  more,  in  my  opinion,  than  her  alliance  with  the 
noble  house  of  Miltow?i. 

I  should  not  haxe  tioubled  my  readers  ^^ith  this 
family  anecdote,  but  have  treated  John  with  the  silent 
contempt  he  deserves,  had  we  not  stumbled  upon  each 
other  a  short  time  afterwards  at  Cheltenham;  and 
witiiout  introducing  him  in  this  place,  the  meeting  in 
Gloucestershire  would  have  been  unintelligible;  but  for 
the  present  I  take  leave  of  the  Nabob  <*  with  tiie  as- 
surance that  we  shall  meet  again." 

At  this  period  a  singular  circumstance  introduced 
me  to  the  knowledge  of  a  person,  for  wjjose  concerns 
I  afterwards  became  greatly  anxious.  If  my  reailer 
feels  only  half  the  interest  [  felt  for  him,  he  will  not 
regret  the  acquaintance  ;  and  as  he  is  one  way  or 
other  connected  with  a  great  part  of  the  following 
memoirs,  I  shall  be  as  particular  as  possible  in  de- 
scribing him. 
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One  day,  retui'ning  fnmi  the  city,  I  called,  as  was 
my  daily  custom,  at  a  coffj^e-house.  Unfortunately, 
as  it  afterwards  proved,  tins  was  one  in  which  I  was 
a  total  stran,^er.  Having  seated  myself  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  room,  1  threw  a  casual  .i^lanc  e  around, 
when  my  eye  was  attracted  hy  an  inclividual  (the  only 
person  in  the  apartment  hesides  myself)  of  uncommon 
appearaui  p  in  the  o])posite  hox.  His  age  might  be 
thirty.  He  was  tall,  and  of  a  spare  habit,  with  fea- 
tures of  great  intelligence  ;  rather  long-visaged,  large 
black  and  spaikling  eyes,  a»id  eyebrows  nearly  ap- 
proacliing  to  red.  On  the  top  of  his  iiead — for  it  did 
not  half  cover  it — rested  a  black  bob  wig,  bushy  and 
shining  like  a  Ruinffird  stove  newly  polished  ;  a 
thi'eadbare  black  coat,  hleaclied  nankeen  small  clothes, 
and  silk  stockings,  visibly  darned  in  many  places, 
completed  h  s  appearance.  But  tiiough  poverty 
marked  tiie  outline,  the  picture  was  clean  and  neatly 
firjished.  An  expression  of  vivacity  was  visible  in 
his  eye,  and  though  traces  of  melancholy  pervaded 
his  countenance,  a  second  glance  convinced  me  that 
sadness  was  not  its  original  character. 

For  a  while  he  leaned  his  head  on  his  hand  in  deep 
thouglit,  then  started  up,  as  if  to  shake  off  reflection; 
now  rung  the  bell;  but  when  the  waiter  laid  a  small 
chop,  with  half  a  pint  of  red  port,  before  him,  no 
power  of  feature  could  restrain  a  smile.  First  he 
eyed  the  pork — then  the  attendant — rubbed  his  chin 
— turned  up  his  eyes — and,  with  a  kind  of  half  se- 
rious sigh,  enquired  <<  what  do  you  charge  for  this 
chop?" 

**  Seven  pence  halfpenny,  sir.*' 

a  Um! — Seven  pence  halfpenny;  and  half  a  pint 
of  wine,  iiftteen  pence!  Um  !  Heigh  ho!  Durum  te- 
lum  necessitas,^' 

He  then  began  to  eat,  and  in  one  minute  the  plate 
was  cleared,  and  the  small  portion  of  wine  nearly 
finished.  Although  I  pretended  to  be  reading,  to 
conceal  the  scrutinising  curiosity  with  which  I  was 
impelled  to  observe  his  motions,  my  eyes  never  lost 
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sight  oF  I  heir  object ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
hasty,  and  somewhat  scanty  meal,  the  movement  of 
his  lips  convinced  me  he  was  talking  to  himself.  At 
length,  seeming  to  forget  both  time  and  plac  e  in  the 
ardour  r)f  feeling,  he  burst  foi'th  into  the  follo\>  ing 
soliloquy  : — ♦*  Oli  !  ye  swarm  of  unfortunates  !  Ye 
poor  naked  wretches!  who  spin  >our  brains  to  cob- 
welis,  and  wear  out  your  skeleton  forms  in  vain  at- 
tendance at  the  proud  bookseller's  levee — who,  with 
bloated  countenance,  and  imperious  voice,  from  the 
aojdining  room  exclaims,  <  let  him  call  again' — I  jaty 
you  !  From  experience  1  |)ity  you  !  •  Call  agaiti  !' 
niethinks  1  hear  repeated  in  a  feeble  tone;  «  Good 
God  !  1  left  the  manuscript  three  weeks  ago,  altered 
and  I'evised  according  to  instruction  !  Pray,  sir,  speak 
to  \our  master — request  a  few  shillings  in  advance — . 
I  am  fatigued  with  walking,  and  faint  for  want  of 
nourisliment !'  » John,'  exclaims  the  same  voice  from 
the  inner  room,  <  is  the  carriage  ready  ?  Drive  to  the 
Lonflon  tavern  ;  I  shall  be  too  late  ft.r  the  livery  din- 
ner.' And  away  rolls  the  manufacturer  of  other 
people's  brains,  to  feast  on  the  profits  of  starved  eru- 
dition, and  fatten  on  the  fruits  of  genius  in  distress." 

Perceiving  he  had  attiacted  my  attention,  he  pour- 
ed the  residue  of  the  wine  into  his  glass,  and  bowing, 
said,  **  Sir,  your  good  health.  You  seem  surprised 
that  the  effervescence  of  wounded  feelings  should 
thus  burst  forth.  But  it's  my  way :  I  sometimes 
think  Ain\i\ — <  tlie  galled  Jade  will  wince.'  " 

<*  Then  I  presume,  sir,  you  speak  from  expe- 
rience." 

**  Dreadful  experience  !  But  though  heart-rending, 
'tis  no  uncomm«>n  case.  The  muses  is  a  hard  ser- 
vice :  they  allow  their  followers  very  little  rest,  and 
still  less  food.  You  observed  this  poor  cruet  of  wine 
.^you  saw  me  just  now  in  contact  with  a  small  chop, 
I  thank  God  for  both,  though  it  is  the  first  connexion 
of  the  kin  '  I  have  ha<l  these  two  days.  I  feed  upon 
air,  sir — the  camelion's  dish — you  cannot  feed  capons 
so." 

X2 
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As  r  had  entered  the  tavern  merely  to  skim  over 
the  pv^p) M's  before  dinner,  to  rail  for  wine  that  1  could 
not  (Itink  would  have  been  useless  ;  to  leave  this  ec- 
centrir  character  impossible  ;  1  therefore  ordered  a 
chop,  and  reqtiested  the  stranger  to  partake.  ««  Some 
time,  sir."  [  continued,  **  having  elapsed  since  your 
last  connexion,  as  you  were  pleased  to  style  it,  per- 
haps you  may  be  able  to  relish  another." 

SVith  a  look  of  astonishment,  he  replied,  *<  is  it 
possible?  You  are  from  the  country,  I  presume." 

<*  Why,  yes.  My  chief  residence  is  Liverpool : 
London,  however,  for  the  last  six  months  has  been 
my  abode." 

«•  So  lon,u,-  in  this  scene  of  depravity,  and  yet  retain 
feeling  enough  to  ask  a  man  to  eat  with  you,  merely 
because  he  is  hungry  and  poor!"  As  he  spoke,  me- 
thought  I  saw  a  tear  glisten  in  his  eye;  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  dirmer  gave  it  time  to  subside.  For  a 
few  minutes  silence  prevailed  ;  at  length  my  guest 
observed,  «*  no  person  can  relish  good  eating  and 
dritiking  so  w^ell  as  those  who  have  known  the  want 
of  it.  Every  thing  has  its  use,  even  starvation.  Had 
I  not  been  in  poet's  corner  for  the  last  two  days,  this 
second  course,  which  you  have  so  generously  sup- 
plied, would  have  wanted  the  welcome  1  am  so  well 
inclined  to  give  it.  With  your  leave,  sir,  I'll  re- 
plenish." 

«  Certainly — by  all  means — pray  help  yourself, 
sir.  But  may  1  beg  leave  to  ask  what  you  mean  by 
poet's  corner  V 

«  Doubtless  you  know,  sir,  that  our  first-rate  lite- 
rary characters,  when  they  are  dead,  find  snug  lyiJJg 
in  the  abbey,  and  that  costly  monuments  celebrate 
their  fame,  who,  whilst  livings  suffered  neglect,  and 
mortification,  and  griping  want.  But  so  it  is;  we 
never  know  a  man's  worth,  at  least  never  duly  appre- 
ciate it,  until  he  is  dead.  This  monumental  display 
of  departed  talent,  is  called  poet's  corner?  but  that, 
you  v\ill  naturally  suppose,  is  not  the  place  1  allude 
to»    No,  sir — the  spot  1  was  going  to  describe,  your- 
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living  poet*s  cornrr,  is  not  pye  corner — nor  pudding 
conier — nor  the  su-.^g  corner  of  a  box  at  a  tavern  : 
no,  no!  It  is  the  corner  of  a  dismal  girret — it  is  tlie 
corner  of  a  spnnging*  house — it  is  the  corner  of  a 
bookseHer's  cold  lohb}— in  short,  sir,  it  is  a  corner  I 
Mould  advise  you  to  shun,  if  you  have  any  respect 
for  your  bowels.  You  don't  eat,  sir.  Your  artention 
is  taken  up  perhaps  by  my  wonderful  prowess;  bull 
make  it  a  rule  to  eat  heartily  whenever  I  have  an  op- 
portunity, because  it  seldom  occurs.  With  your  lea\e, 
sir,  I'll  give  you  a  sentiment;  nothing  relishes  a  glass 
of  wine  more.  «  May  honest  geuius  never  know  the 
want  of  a  dinner.'  " 

Wine,  'tis  said,  brings  forth  the  natural  qualities 
of  the  heart :  it  is  represented  as  a  kind  of  touch- 
stone, by  which  a  man's  real  disposition  may  be 
brought  to  the  test;  and  1  believe  nine  times  out  of 
ten  it  will  be  found  right.  Judging  by  this  rule, 
rny  guest  appeared  to  p«)ssess  an  expanded  hearl,  and 
a  mind  well  cultivated.  Sometimes,  indeed,  I  ob- 
served a  want  of  connexion,  an  abrupt  running  nff 
from  one  subject  to  another,  which  1  concluded — for 
we  must  draw  conclusions  of  one  kind  or  another — 
arose  from  a  disordered  state  of  mind,  probably 
caused  by  distress  of  a  mental  kind.  Tliat  his  pecu- 
niary resouices  were  at  a  low  ebb,  he  had  candi<lly 
confessed,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  gave  me  to  under- 
stand that  poverty  ahme  could  never  conquer  a  spirit 
whose  native  energies  were  of  no  common  kind  ;  and 
the  vivat  ity  which  at  intervals  sparkled  in  his  eye, 
con\inced  me  he  was  intendi  d  for  one  of  nature's 
happiest  woiks.  From  perusing  iiis  countenance,  I 
began  to  reflect  on  the  world's  injustice  in  suffering 
a  man  of  ihj  mean  talents,  and  liberally  educated,  to 
wear  the  outvxard  and  visible  signs  of  neglect.  Tliis 
reflection  naturally  produced  another,  less  favoura- 
ble to  m>  new  acquaintance ;  sus|)i<ion  began  to 
whisper  doul»ts  of  his  (  haracter — to  suspect  his  inte- 
grity— genius,  if  aided  by  industry,  could  never  lack 
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enrourafifement,  if  principle  and  practice  were  wliat 
they  oiij^ht  to  be. 

'IMiese  conclusions,  though  the  woi'k  of  a  moment, 
acted  NNith  the  power  of  conviction,  and  1  deternrined 
to  make  further  enquiry  into  his  life  and  o|)inions, 
befre  I  jijave  tliem  tJiat  implicit  rredit  which  first  im- 
pressions are  Tiot  al^^avs  warranted  in  bestow i nsz; ; 
otherwise  in  a  place  like  London,  where  impostures 
and  ileceptions  of  rnoi*;  sous  ma.ij^nitute  are  daily  prac- 
tised, I  ntight  fall  info  some  well  planned  snare,  which 
can! ion  and  prudence  would  have  prevejited. 

O'lr  repast  being  over,  !  was  on  tiie  point  of  ring- 
ing for  the  waiter,  when  he  gently  laid  hold  of  my 
arm,  saying.  «» do  not,  sir.  Uyou  please,  ringasy^t." 
Then  gatfjering  with  Si-rupulous  (are  all  tlje  frag- 
ments wld(h  remained,  and  folding  them  in  his  hand- 
kerchief,  added,  as  he  squeezed  tiiem  into  Ids  pocket, 
<<  a  remnant  of  all  should  be  saved."  I  smiled,  but 
was  totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  action  on  any 
privu  iple  but  extreme  poverty.  **  Tlure  is  an  old 
ada.4;e,  sir,"  continued  he,  *»  and  a  very  go«)d  one, 
<  love  me,  love  my  dog.*  You  have  rendeied  me  a 
service  of  love,  and  I  hnpe  yon  will  extend  it  t(i  poor 
Vigo.  Vigo,  sir,  is  the  only  friend  i  now  have.  I 
love  him,  and,"  heavit)g  a  deed  sigh,  **  my  poor  Mary 
loved  him  :  he  u ill  wag  his  tail  in  token  of  gratitude 
for  these  crumbs,  and  1  trust  you  will  not  reprove  me 
for  pi'ovidiug  a  faithful  animal  with  a  repast  lie  too 
often  feels  tlie  want    f." 

Had  this  man  tried  the  various  strings  that  vibrate 
on  the  instrument  calh  d  the  sotd,  he  cotdd  not  have 
fo'ind  one  in  unison  with  my  feelings  '-q-ail  to  this. 
Vig>  it  seems  was  his  do^,  in  nil  probabdity  asmnrh 
in  want  of  a  <linner  as  his  master;  and.  unlike  the 
generality  of  ids  fe||(»w  men.  in  tiie  jnii'.st  of  tenipr»ra- 
I'y  cf.mfort,  he  forgot  n.)t  the  wants  of  his  fai  hful 
fiit'od  i\ni\  coirjpanion. 

This  instance  of  hrnnanity  att  »ehed  me  to  him 
more  than  ever :  suspicion  flew  before  it  ^  and  taking 
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his  hand,  lexclainiPd,  **  may  the  God  who  made  poor 
Vigo,  supply  his  master  with  means  as  extensive  as 
his  henevoK^m  e  !"  This  unexpected  ejaculation  had  a 
visil»K'  effect  upon  the  musrh*  of  the  poor  poet's  roiin- 
tenance :  he  wouhl  have  laughed  it  off,  but  the  at- 
tempt produced  a  kind  of  convulsive  motion,  which 
could  neither  be  called  laughing  nor  crying,  but  a 
mixture  of  both  :  then  taking  out  his  pocket-book,  he 
wrote  his  name  and  address,  and  laying  it  before  me, 
said,  <*  should  you  visit  me,  it  will  be  an  act  of  kind- 
ness, but  not  of  condescension  :  poverty  is  no  (  rime, 
nor  yet  a  disgrace  ;  ignorance,  avari*  e,  atui  f<  Uy 
think  otherwise;  but  sense,  reason,  religion,  an<l  phi- 
losopljy  know  better.  1  am  sorry  to  leave  you,"  con- 
tinued he,  taking  up  his  hat,  •♦  but  Vigo  wants  his 
dinner,  and  since  1  have  been  foitun  te  enough  to 
procure  it  for  him,  I  shall  hasten  with  all  possible 
despatch  to  relieve  his  urgent  wants." 

1  had  called  for  more  wine,  in  hopes  of  prolong- 
ing the  interview,  for  I  wislted  t(»  know  more  of  him. 
1  wanted- — in  short,  1  wanted  to  serve  him;  but  at 
present  was  without  a  chie  to  <lirect  me.  A  thought 
that  moment  struck  me  as  likely  to  d«  tain  iiim.  "  Give 
me  leave,*'  said  I,  »*  without  being  thought  inquisi- 
tive, to  ask  a  single  question  ere  you  go.  If,  as  you 
say,  your  dog  is  your  onl>  friend,  who  is  the  prison 
you  spoke  of  under  the  name  of  Mary  ?"  His  <oun- 
terjauce  changed  to  deep  thoughtfulness.  ♦*  Ex<*use 
me,"  i  continued,  <»  I  fear  I  am  giving  you  pain ; 
but  when  you  mentioned  that  name,  I  concluded  you 
had  a  wife  or  daughter  who  was  dear  to  you." 

"  Dear  !"  repeated  he.  ♦*  Oh  !  how^  dear  !  This," 
taking  a  miniature  pi(  ture  from  his  w  aistcoat  pocket, 
a  is  as  like  her  as  painting  can  express;  but  no  co- 
louring— no  words — no  imagination  can  give  you  an 
idea  of  her  mental  excellence.  'Twas  once  set  in 
gold;  but  my  necessities  have  reduced  its  extrinsic 
value,  as  you  see  ;  tliis  bit  of  ivory  is  all  that  remains 
to  me  of  my   poor  Mary ;  but,  thank  heaven,  ri^w 
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His  heart  now  became  so  full  that  he  with  diffi- 
culty I'f  pt'ated  the  last,  st-ntenre ;  and  to  change  so 
painful  a  subject,  I  insiso^d  upon  his  taking  anotiier 
glass  of  wine,  as  the  only  iinmetiiaie  antidote  to  un- 
availing sorrow. 

«  Y«ni  are  right,  sir.  It  is  unavailing,  and  wine 
mav  for  the  moment  blunt  the  sharp  edge  of  acute 
feeling;  yet  it  will  return  with  redoubled  force,  and, 
like  a  giant  refreshed,  bear  down  all  before  it."  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  change  than  this 
unl<;cky  enquiry  wrought  in  my  before  voluble  com- 
panion. He  became  in  a  moment  heavy,  dejected, 
and  taciturn;  and  as  I  found  he  was  a  kind  of  sensi- 
tive plant,  shi'inking  from  the  rude  touch  of  calamity, 
but  as  hastily  reviving  when  the  operating  cause 
ceased,  I  determined  to  turn  the  discourse  into  a  chan- 
nel which,  if  1  had  any  judgment,  could  not  fail  of 
rousing  his  energy,  aiid  calling  forth  the  powers  of 
his  mind.  **  i  wisii,  Mr.  Ssdlivan,  for  that  I  per- 
ceive is  your  name,  to  conult  you  upon  a  subject  on 
which  you  are  ftdly  competent  to  advise.  Suppose  I 
have,  or  may  hereafter  become  an  author,  what  book- 
seller vvf>u!d  you  recommend  ?"  **  None,  sir.  None, 
unless  you  n»ean  to  die  in  an  alms  house." 

The  natural  lire  of  his  eye,  which  the  foregoing 
conversation  had  much  quenched,  now  blazed  forth 
with  added  brilliance:  his  arms,  whi(  h  hunj<  in  pen- 
sive listlessness,  resumed  their  elasticity,  and  helped 
to  coi»firm — if  confirmation  had  been  wanting — a 
truth  which  Sullivan  seamed  to  think  self  evident. 

«<  How  then  shall  I  proceed  ?  Surely  I  can  find  an 
honest  bookseller." 

<*  And  if  y(ni  do,  <  vara  avis  in  terris  ;*  but  try  if 
you  please  *  trahit  sua  qiiemque  voliiptas.^  Foi-  my 
part,  I  have  tried  them  all,  and  find  no  difference 
amongst  them,  rhey  hang  by  one  an«)ther,  afid  I 
was  going  to  say — heaven  forgive  me — w'o«dd  they 
were  all  hanged  togi'ther.  Excuse  my  warmth — <  a 
burnt  child,  you  know' — 1  would  then^toiv  warn  you 
against  the  fire,  for  depend  upon  it  you'll  be  burnt  if 
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you  go  near  it.  If  your  work  be  of  a  political  fen- 
denry — filled  with  fulsome  |)iine£;\ric  on  the  minis- 
ters, justifying  war  and  bloodshed,  cruelty  and  op- 
pression, and  extolling  as  patriots  a  venal  niajority 
of  placemen  and  pensioners,  who  vote  away  tije  lives, 
j)r()|)rrty,  and  liberties  of  their  countrymen — .it  may 
find  a  publisher,  and  you  may  come  in  for  a  share  uf 
the  loaves  and  fishes.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  tells  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  n«»thing  but  the  truth — if 
it  expose  to  just  censure  and  indignation  titled  trai- 
tors, honourable  rogues,  and  venal  courtiers,  though 
you  have  evidence  of  unquestionable  authority  to 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  what  you  advance,  su(  h  is  the 
un<lefinable  law  of  libel,  that  no  publisher  will  und<"r- 
take  your  w<»rk,  lest  they  share  the  fate  of  almost  all 
the  independent  printers  and  writers  of  the  present 
day.  Is  your  work  theological,  and  upon  liberal 
principles,  nobody  will  read  it ;  those  who  are  high 
chun  h  will  esteem  it  heretical,  and  the  sectarians — 
because  it  does  not  ascribe  to  the  Deity  attributes  the 
d — 1  would  be  ashamed  of — will  throw  it  aside  as 
anti(  hrislian.  Is  it  classii  al  and  scientific,  though 
conceived  in  profound  wisd<»m,  and  written  with  taste 
and  elegance,  unh  ss  yoar  name  be  popjdar,  or  you 
are  introduced  under  the  patronage  of  some  dunce  in 
power,  you  will  scarcely  sell  it  for  more  than  waste 
paper.  In  slmrt,  sir,  unless  your  work  is  supported 
by  some  of  tliese  modern  req!:isites,  ymi  had  better 
let  it  moulder  on  the  slielf  (d'  your  study,  than  irri- 
tate your  feelings,  and  waste  your  pr*t)perty  by  its 
publi'  ation." 

**  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Sullivan,  but  there  appears  a 
strong  ilegree  of  prejudire  in  your  mind,  that  1  siioud 
not  haxe  expected  from  a  person  of  erudition  and  a 
philosopiier." 

"  You  think  perhaps  that  mens'  minds  are  render- 
ed callous  by  philos<>j)hy,  and  that  the  exercise  of  the 
thinking  facidfies  paralyses  the  feelings.  Be  iin<le- 
ceived.  It  rendi  rs  them  more  acute,  more  alive  to 
insult  and  indignity.     Oh,  sir  !  *  1  could  a  tale  unfold. 
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wonld  harrow  up  your  soul ;'  but  it  is  now  time  to 
depart,  and  to  assure  you  that  your  time  and  your 
treat  have  not  been  expended  on  a  worthless  charac- 
ter." 

1  now  ordered  a  bill,  whirh  the  servant  in  a  mo- 
ment laid  upon  tlie  table,  and  waited  ff)r  the  amount. 
Havinj*  only  a  few  shillings  in  my  porket.  1  asked 
him  to  briu.s;  rhan.i^e  out  of  a  pound  note  :  but  Judge 
my  embarrassment,  vvhen  feeliuj:^  in  vain  for  my 
po(  ket  book,  I  recollected  haviuj^  left  it  at  home,  lest 
the  old  lady  in  distress  should  aj^ain  assail  «ne. 
Words  wouhl  poorl\  paint  the  unpleasantness  of  my 
situation.  Opp(»site  stood  the  waiter — havinfij  Inid 
four  shi|linj2;s  on  the  table — expecting  the  note.  Be- 
fore the  fire,  warming  his  posteriors,  stood  Sullivan, 
eager  to  depart.  Again  I  rummaged  my  pocket- — 
again  I  counted  the  few  shillings  in  my  purse — any 
thing  to  p:iss  away  the  time,  until  reflection  might 
supj)ly  Some  resource — when  Sulliven's  nasal  organ 
requiriujnr  attention,  and  forgetting  consequences,  he 
pulhd  Out  his  handkerchief,  and  Vigo's  dinner  flew 
in  diffeppnt  angles  to  every  corner  of  the  room. 

This  untoward  accident  tended  by  no  means  to 
lessen  my  embarrassment.  The  waiter  before  look- 
ed tipoii  us  vvith  an  eye  of  distrust,  to  which  suspi- 
cions of  the  most  degrading  nature  were  now  added; 
for  as  he  gathered  up  the  fallen  fragments,  and  placed 
them  on  the  table,  a  smile  of  derision  played  upon 
his  features,  which  spoke  volumes  to  my  already 
wounded  mind.  To  obviate  as  much  as  possible  tlie 
idea  of  se' iv  lly  fuirloining  these  relics  for  a  future 
meal,  I  gave  tl»e  man  a  shilling,  and  relating  the 
simple  truth,  requested  an  additional  roll  might  be 
added  to  the  dog's  repast.  This  answered  every 
purpose;  the  waiter  was  satisfied,  Vigo  would  have  a 
better  dinner,  and  ordering  pen  and  ink,  1  wrote  as 
follows : 

<«  Send,  dearest  wife,  a  pound  note  by  the  bearer. 
I  am  rather  unpleasantly  situated;  but  be  under  no 
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aiarm,  'tis   a  trivial   matter,   the   cirriimstances   of 
which  you  shall  soon  be  acquainted  with. 

«*  S.  W.  R ." 

Having:  finished  this  note,  1  informed  Sullivan  of 
the  truth,  reqMestitig  lie  would  condescend  to  be  the 
bearer,  and  i  would  patiently  await  his  return.  In  a 
moment  he  was  on  the  road,  exclaiming  witli  great 
enerajy  as  he  left  the  room  vive  vole. 

I  took  up  a  paper  with  intent  to  amuse  m^'self  du- 
ring Sullivan's  absence;  but  if  my  own  thoughts 
coidd  have  allowed  it,  the  waiter's  extreme  watcliful- 
11'  ss  would  not.  He  walked  in  and  out  of  the  room, 
as  if  to  observe  my  motions  w  as  his  sole  business,  and 
to  prevent  my  escape  the  grand  object  of  his  thoughts. 
'I'he  first  five  minutes  I  felt  indii^nant,  but  the  second 
convinced  me  that  the  man's  suspicions  were  natural, 
and  too  well  warranted  by  circumstances.  In  the 
first  place  we  were  suspected,  nay  proved,  to  have 
po(  keted  part  of  the  dinner;  the  story  of  poor  Vigo's 
wants  might  be  true,  but  subsequent  appearances 
made  it  more  than  doubtful.  In  the  sec^md  place,  I 
had  called  for  the  hill  and  change  out  of  a  note,  but 
tin*  note  appeared  not,  and  my  too  visible  confusion 
seemed  to  say  it  never  would.  Thirdly,  Sullivaii's 
«qf  izzical  appearance,  and  precipitate  dejiarture,  made 
it  too  probable  that  1  should  seize  an  opportunity  of 
folh)Vving  him. 

In  many  cases  there  is  a  comfort  in  conscious  in- 
nocence; but  in  mine  it  did  not  do  away  the  pain  <if 
being  suspected.  That  pain  was  greatly  increased, 
when  half  an  hour  elapsed  witliout  Sullivan's  return. 
The  waiter  was  still  fidgett} — srruffed  the  candles— 
stirred  the  fire,  without  either  requiring  his  attention; 
and  when,  at  the  ex|>iration  of  the  hour,  he  entend 
the  room  with  a  «*  did  you  call,  sir?"  1  at  once  de- 
cided upon  tlie  only  plan  that  could  extricate  m«'  from 
my  present  dilemma.     *«  Send  your  master  her<  /' 

The  landlord  itistanfly  appeared,  to  wlnun  I  re- 
lated my  embarrassment,  and  the  means  1  Jiad  taken 
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to  put  an  end  to  it.  *<  The  ,e;entleman  comes  not,"  I 
continued  :  **  I  am  tired  with  waiting,  and  will  leave 
my  watch  as  a  pledge  that  1  mean  to  return  and  dis- 
charge your  bill." 

Mine  host  of  the  tavern  took  my  watch,  and  as  he 
examined  it,  observed,  »*  I  presume,  sir,  you  arc  nooly 
arrived  in  town." 

««  No :  I  have  been  a  resident  for  the  last  six 
months." 

•*  Vy,  really,  sir*  I  am  werry  much  siirprised  that 
you  should  be  so  easilv  had.  I'hese  here  tri(  ks  are 
played  every  day;  and  if  }ou  vere  \o  vait  here  till 
the  queer  looking  genus  returns  vith  the  mopusses^  I 
should  in  all  probability  have  the  pleasure  of  your 
company  as  long  as  i  live.  I  really  thought,  sir, 
yoji  x^ere  acquainted  vith  the  willain.  For  my  part, 
I  suspected  him  the  moment  he  came  in  ;  but  ven  he 
pocketed  the  wictuals,  there  needed  no  further  proof, 
and  I  wenUire  a  vager  he  had  a  pir  klock  and  a  pistol 
about  him  if  he  had  been  searched." 

Not  at  all  inclined  to  enter  into  argument  with  my 
loquacious  cockney  landlord,  and  indeed  to  vindicate 
Sullivan  was  impossible,  I  left  the  house  mortified — 
much  more  mortified  that  my  often  boasted  skill  in 
physiognomy  should  in  tiiis  particular  instance  have 
proved  fallacious,  than  that  1  had  been  tricked  out  of 
a  twenty  shilling  note. 

When  I  arrived  in  Northumberland  Street,  Ann 
answered  my  well  known  knock  ;  and  before  we  could 
reach  the  parlour,  enquired  into  tiie  particulars  of 
my  ad^enture,  wliirh  plainly  gave  me  to  understand 
that  Sullivan  had  at  least  been  punctual  in  delivering 
the  note,  ihougii  he  had  neglet  ted  to  bring  the  an- 
swer, and  that  I  was  as  con»i)lete  a  victim  to  fraud 
and  deception,  and  as  totally  unfit  to  decide  uj)on  cha- 
racter fn)m  countenance,  as  the  veriest  driveller  in 
creatioji. 

When  my  wife  became  ftdly  possessed  of  the  above 
circumstances,  I  naturally  exjiected  t(»  find  n»>self 
tlie  object  of  ridicule  for  my  easy  credulity,  and  im- 
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prudent  confidence  ;  but  tliis  was  not  the  case.  Ann 
rather  wondered  that  a  person  of  su(  h  plausible  and 
insinuating  manners  sliould  prove  a  deception,  than 
that  I  should  be  deceived.  "  We  had  some  conversa- 
tion," she  continued,  *<  after  I  had  complied  with 
your  wish,  durini^  which  his  expressions  of  respect 
for  yoiir  kindness  so  interested  me,  that  had  he  re- 
quested another  note,  I  could  not  have  refused  him. 
You  say  he  gave  his  address  ;  where  does  he  live  ?" 

"  Any  where — every  where,"  said  F,  «<  but  the 
place  specified  :  he  must  be  fool  as  well  as  knave  to 
give  me  his  real  direction  ;  but  here  it  is.  Silvester 
Stilli  an,  No.  4.  Fulwood's  Rents,  High  Ilolborn. 
Tlie  first  time  I  walk  that  way,  curiosity  will  lead  me 
to  explore  Fulwood's  Rents,  though  hopeless  of  find- 
ing Silvester  Sullivan  :  meantime  I  shall  return  to 
the  coffee-house  and  redeem  my  credit." 

Tliis  I  instantly  did,  not  without  some  faint  hopes 
that  Sullivan  might  have  returned,  and  proved  him- 
self an  honest  man.  No  such  good  news,  however, 
met  my  enquiry,  and  I  once  more  left  the  house  cha- 
grined and  mortified. 

"  [  shall  never  see  him  more,"  thought  I,  and  the 
reflection  was  attended  with  a  sort  of  regret  that  his 
conduct  ought  to  have  banished  from  my  mind;  but 
a  good  impression  had  been  made,  and  it  required 
length  of  time  and  strong  effort  to  erase  it. 

The  following  morning,  with  my  wife  under  my 
arm,  for  her  curiosity  yielded  not  a  jot  to  mine,  I 
turned  my  face  towards  the  city,  and  at  length  found 
myself  in  Fulwood's  Rents.  No.  4,  was  inhabited  by 
a  shoemaker,  in  whose  shop  I  enquired  for  Mr.  Sil- 
vester Sullivan.  No  sooner  was  the  name  mentioned, 
than  Shore,  for  so  the  board  over  his  door  announced 
him,  dropped  his  knife,  the  leather  fell  from  his  hand, 
and  witli  anxious  look  he  hastily  enquired,  "  where 
is  he?  have  you  seen  him,  sir?" 

Ann  and  I  exchanged  looks  of  pleasure  on  finding 
SuHivan  less  deceptive  than  we  expected  ;  hut  natu- 
rally conceiving,  from  his  expressed  poverty,  that 
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Shore's  motive  was  a  mercenary  one — a  dread  of  los- 
ins;  the  arrears  probably  dne^ — I  was  cautious  in  my 
reply;  merely  stating  my  visit  to  be  a  friendly  en- 
quiiy  after  his  health. 

«  You  are  a  friend,  then,  sir,"  replied  the  shoe- 
maker:  **  I  am  {::lad  of  it,  for  indeed  he  has  but  few, 
poor  man  !  We  have  done  all  we  could  for  him  ;  but 
our  circumstances  are  contr-acted,  though  1  trust  our 
hearts  are  not." 

Shore's  wife,  overhearing  the  conversation,  preci- 
pitately entered  from  a  hack  room,  and  in  her  eager- 
ness to  speak,  prevented  her  husband  from  proceed- 
ing. »»  Dear,  good  gentlefolks,"  she  exclaimed,  •*  if 
you  know  any  thing  of  Mr.  Sidlivan,  for  heaven's 
sake  relieve  our  uneasiness.  He  was  out  the  greater 
part  of  yesterday,  and  the  whole  of  last  night  :  my 
husband  has  been  at  all  the  booksellers,  but  can  hear 
nothing  of  him.  The  Lord  grant  he  may  not  have 
made  away  with  himself!" 

The  interest  these  people  took  in  his  welfare  gave 
me  pleasure  on  more  accounts  than  one.  «*  How 
long,"  I  enquired,  "  has  Mr.  Sullivan  been  your 
lodger." 

**  Eight  months,  sir.  I  thii»k  he  is  sometimes 
scarcely  in  his  right  mind,  for  he  rambles  and  talks 
to  himself;  and  once  I  heard  him  say,  that  some  great 
liord,  belonging  to  the  parliament  house,  was  no  bet- 
ter than  a  rogue  and  a  pickpocket.  Now,  sir,  you 
know  he  must  be  crazy  to  say  such  wirked  things, 
seeing  as  how  lords  are  gentlemen,  and  having  plenty 
of  money,  they  have  no  occasion  to  pick  pockets." 

There  was  no  contradicting  so  powerful  an  argu- 
ment ;  and  had  I  been  inclined  to  enter  the  list  of 
controversy  with  this  female  Demosthenes,  time  was 
not  allowed  ;  for  our  immediate  attention  was  called 
to  the  howling  and  scratching  of  a  dog,  which  I  in- 
stantly conjectured  to  be  Vigo  ;  and  the  distressed 
state  of  the  starving  animal,  gave  me  a  very  consi- 
derable degree  of  pain.  «  That's  his  poor  dog,"  said 
the  shoemaker's  wife ;  «  lie  has  been  locked  up  for 
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twenty-four  lioiirs,    and    without  forcinj^    the    door, 
which  we  dare  not  do,  (here  he  must  remain." 

**  If  I  be  sent  to  Ne\Vjs:;ate  for  the  derd,*'  replied  I, 
«  the  dog  shall  have  botli  liberty  and  food.  Lead  the 
way." 

VUp  determined  manner  in  which  this  was  uttered 
produ(e«l  instant  obedience.  A  hammer  was  pro- 
cured, and  as  I  became  respotisihh*  for  consequeni  es, 
Sliore  -rillint^ly  assisted  the  oj)eration.  The  lo<  k, 
wliich  |)r>ved  to  b«*  of  a  very  frail  texlure,  was  easily 
fnj'(  ed,  and  out  sprani:;,  with  I  he  independent  air  of 
lil)ci'ty,  a  handsome,  hlai  k  do,aj,  of  the  iSewfoundlafid 
breed.  In  a  (noment  he  was  <lown  stairs,  and  when 
I  re-entered  t!ie  shop,  Ann  was  (  ai'essing  Vigo,  who, 
in  retur?i,  expressed  his  gratitude  by  every  token  in 
his  power. 

A  love  of  animals,  moi-e  especially  the  dog,  seems 
to  be  interwoxen  in  my  very  existen<  e  ;  and,  thank 
Go  I  !  my  wift's  feelings  are  of  the  same  texture, 
B  (t  Vigo  required  something  moi-e  su'istantial  than 
caresses;  and  foi'tunatrly  at  that  moment  a  barrow 
full  of  otfal,  commonly  called  cat's-nnat,  passing  the 
door,  I  purchased  as  much  as  the  owner  (oidd  atford 
for  a  siiilling,  and  in  some  measure  relieved  the  starv- 
ing animal. 

To  these  humble  fiMends  of  Sullivan  I  next  related 
the  eticounter  of  the  preceding  day,  not  omitting  tl»e 
unfavourable  conclusion  naturally  attached  to  his 
non-appearance.  *•  Rest  assured,  sir,"  replied  Shore, 
««  vour  suspi(  ions  are  grotnidless.  If  ever  there  was 
a  man  of  perfect  integrity,  Mr.  Stdlivan  is  that  man." 

«  Aye,"  interi'upted  his  wife,  "and  so  S(  rupulous. 
Last  week  he  gave  me  a  shilling  to  fetch  some  butter 
for  his  breakfast ;  it  proving  a  bad  one,  I  told  him  so, 
adding,  I  would,  however,  try  to  pass  it.  But  he  in- 
stantly snatched  it  out  of  my  hand,  and  with  more 
passion  than  he  ever  used  bef  )re,  for  he  is  remarka- 
bly gentle,  replied,  *  how,  madam  !  w  ould  you  attempt 
to  pass  that  upon  others  you  would  not  receive  your- 
Y2 
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self?  Is  that  doing  as  you  would  be  done  unto  ?'  So 
he  ate  his  bread  i\v\f  and  was  tliankful." 

Various  conjectunvs  were  f»)rmed  by  the  shop-keep- 
ers and  oursel.  es  respecting  his  disappearance,  which^ 
as  we  had  no  grounds  to  go  upon,  proved  unavail- 
ing At  length  we  prepared  to  reiurnhome;  but  the 
intiuia'  y  between  Ann  and  Vigo  was  not  so  easily 
dissolved. 

It  is  Said,  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  dogs 
possess  an  instinctive  knoulidge  of  those  dispositions 
prone  to  canine  attachments.  This  observation  was 
strongly  instanced  in  Vigo.  His  disregard  of  the 
shoemaker  and  lus  wife  was  not  more  marked  or  de- 
cided, than  his  attentiim  to  us:  he  fawned  and  wag- 
ged his  tail,  as  much  as  too  say,  **  I  love  you  because 
you  love  me;"  and  in  the  absence  of  his  master,  we 
thought  it  best  to  make  him  our  inmate. 

A  coach  being  called,  Ann  and  J  seated  ourselves; 
but  vain  was  our  endeavour  to  coax  Vigo  into  the 
carriage  :  he  preferred  an  outside  place,  as  being 
more  consistent  probably  witii  his  habits,  and  as 
coachee  promised  tf>  take  care  of  liim,  we  dnive  off. 
The  \ehi(le  had  scarcely  passed  Temple  Bar,  when 
it  suddeni}  stepped,  and  leariing  forward  to  enquire 
the  cause,  I  was  informed  that  some  person,  but  who 
the  c«)arliman  could  not  distinguish,  had  called  the 
dog  by  his  t.ame,  wiiich  Vigo  answered  by  instantly 
leaping  down  ;  but  whether  he  went  straightforward, 
or  turned  ba(  k  into  Fleet  Street,  the  crowd  would  not 
suffer  i»ini  to  ascertain. 

Tlie  loss  of  the  dog  was  a  considerable  mortifica- 
tion, more  especially  as  pei'haps  I  had  been  the  inno- 
cent cause  (jf  separating  him  for  ever  from  Sullivan; 
and  we  had  just  decided  upon  advertising  him,  when 
the  coach  sjopped  in  Northumberland  Street  :  but 
jutlge,  reader,  of  our  surprise  and  joy,  wiien  we 
found  Vigo  and  his  master  waiting  to  receive  us  !  The 
dog  fondled  and  caressed  my  wife;  but  poor  Sullivan 
with  difficulty  rose  from  his  r  hair  from  relaxation 
both  of  body   and  mind :  a  faint  smile,  with  an  out- 
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strptched  hand,  and  a  <»  God  Idess  you  !"  proved  an 
eflr>it  b«')ojid  which  he  roidd  tiot  advance,  and  my 
t\  t  ly  interh  lence  alotie  prevented  his  sinking  to  the 
§!•  Mitid.  Afin,  jinatly  alarmed,  unlorked  our  little 
store,  and  pouring  out  some  brandy,  held  it  to  his 
lips  ;  hut  gently  putting  it  aside,  he  murmured  **  bread 
— a  morsel  of  ijread  to  allay  tlie  cravings  of  an  emp- 
ty st<»m<ich."  Qui(  k  as  liglitning  she  flew  to  supply 
Jiis  necessities,  and  instantly  returned,  followed  by 
the  servant  with  dinner,  which  had  only  waited  our 
arrival. 

The  good  effect  produced  l)y  our  little  repast  was 
almost  instantly  visible.  Patting  Vigo,  whose  lu'ad 
rested  on  his  knee,  he  said,  **  my  fairhfid  fellow,  ti»ou 
wouldst  have  fared  sumptuou'^ly  yestrrday  as  well  as 
thy  master,  had  not  an  unlii(  ky  chance  prevented  it. 
But  though  I  \Nas  robbed  of  thy  dinner  by  villains, 
who  doubtless  exper  ted  a  better  booty,  1  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  preserve  Mr.  Ronniey's  note,  and" 
taking  it  out  of  his  coat  sleeve,  »<  here  it  is." 

'<  Is  it  in  human  nafuce,"  [  ex(  laimed,  ««  to  bear 
the  pinching  wants  of  hunger^ — to  faint  for  lack  of 
bread — with  ample  means  in  your  ])ossession  to  pro- 
cure it  ?" 

<«  Those  means  were  the  property  of  another,"  he 
replied,  •«  trusted  to  my  hands  in  confidence;  a  sa- 
cred deposit,  which  notlnng  should  ha^e  wrung  fr  mii 
me  hut  force,  or  absolute  necessity.  Force,  I  believe 
want  of  time  and  opporlunify  alone  secui*ed  me  from 
— and  no  real  necfssity  v.arranted  a  bivach  «)f  trust; 
for  tlwMjgh  the  calls  of  hunger  were  j)ressiug,  1  have 
been  too  long  used  to  r(U»rt  patience,  to  fear  her  de- 
sejting  me  in  this  trying  in{)nient.  Mrs.  Ilomney's 
looks  bespeak  curi'Sity,  and  i  am  just  now  in  the 
humour  to  gratify  it;  fii'st  premising,  tliat  (he  |)eiils 
and  dangers  1  ha^e  en»  <tunlerer!  sine  e  I  left  t!iis  liouse 
last  evening,  ( ould  not,  I  think,  have  befalleu  nje, 
had  my  head  be«  n  as  cool  as  spare  diet  generally 
lea\es  i'.  ^Jo  reae(  tion  upon  u)ur  hospilaiit\  :  it 
was  well  intended,  and  I  fancy  1  did  more  than  am- 
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pie  justire  both  to  the  (linner  and  wine.  You  doubt- 
less inirti^ined,  ^}}y  i^ood  fnejid,  when  you  relateri  jour 
ensbarrassnicnt,  and  ihe  means  of  relieving  it,  that 
we  were  the  only  o(rupants  of  the  roffee  room." 

<*  To  be  sure.   Had  w--  listeners?" 

*♦  As  I  was  qiiiitiny;  >ou,  I  observed  one  person  in 
the  a<ljojning  box.  1  took  no  notice  of  him  at  the 
time,  hot  have  sin<  e  cause  to  suspe.- 1  that  t*  his  con- 
trivance 1  am  indebted  for  my  no<  turnal  adventui'es. 
Thank  heaven!  Ihey  have  terminated  less  fatally  (ban 
niiji;ht  once  have  been  expected.  Alter  I  received  the 
noie  from  this  good  la«ly,  1  was  proceeding  nj)  the 
Sfi*an<l  wilh  all  the  speed  in  my  power,  v\hen  a  gen- 
tleiuan  stopi)ed  me,  and  asked  *  if  I  had  been  in  Nor- 
thumberland Street?'  To  this  I  ansvvt  reil  in  the  af- 
fii-.Mativ  .  i  '  I'was  needless,'  he  replied  ;  «  your 
fj'it  nrl  is  likewise  my  friend.  I  str(dled  by  accident 
info  tbe  cotfee  room,  and  being  told  of  his  embarrass- 
ment, iminediatf'lv  relieved  it,  and  insisted  on  ad- 
journing to  another  house,  whither  I  am  sent  to  con« 
du;  t  you.'  I  had  not  the  sm-ilhst  doubt  of  the  truth 
of  this  story,  but  would  have  de(  lined  accompanying 
hi;n,..n  the  score  of  temperance.  A'^suring  me,  how- 
ever, he  had  pledged  himself  for  my  appearanc  e,  I 
relu  lanily  fdiovxed  him  through  several  streets  and 
allevs,  till  1  be(  ame  qwite  bewildered.  At  length  he 
led  me  up  a  «lark  passage  into  a  house,  and  thr-Migh 
a  kiu'l  of  kitclien  not  of  the  most  reputable  appear- 
ance, i  was  somewhat  surprised  at  ll»e  uncoutli  ex- 
terior of  the  company,  huddled  round  a  small  fire. 
They  ;*!!,  howexer,  hailed  my  conductor  with  a  fa- 
miiiariiy  th«'ir  ap|>earanc«',  for  he  was  well  dressed, 
by  no  ujeajis  warranted  ;  but  as  they  spoke  in  an 
idi'.m  quite  new  to  me,  al  hough  acquainted  with  all 
the  dead  languages,  and  several  of  the  modern  ones, 
I  concluded  they  were  natives  of  son«e — to  me — un- 
knoAu  land,  and  this  idea  kept  suspicion  asleep. 
Having  pHSsed  this  infernal  group,  I  was  usitered 
into  an  adjoining  parlour;  and  instead  of  you,  iny 
kind  friend,  was  introduced  to  a  well  dressed  female, 
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whose  hollow  eyes  and  ruby  nose  conveyed  evident 
marks  of  dissipatioti. 

<♦  I  n«iw  st«»[)p(d,  and  would  have  retreated,  had 
not  niy  pilot,  vvitli  a  good  deal  of  address,  encou- 
raged me  to  stay  with  the  flatterin.g  hope  that  you 
would  soon  return,  having  only  letl  tlie  room  for  a 
few  minutes.  Two  of  the  supposed  foreigners  from 
the  kitchen  now  join^'d  us,  and  with  awkward  lutws 
and  gestures,  seated  thems«lves  on  ea<  h  side  of  me, 
<  JVrtft  liis  Castor,^  said  one.  Tlie  other  itnmediattdy 
arose,  and  begged  to  ease  me  of  my  hat,  which  I  sim- 
ply enough  permitted,  observing,  that  •when  we  are 
in  company  with  foreigners,  we  are  sure  to  meet  with 
politeness.'  The  female  was  next  addressed,  *  JliTi- 
»/e,'  said  one.  ♦  Aye,'  added  another,  »  skerry,'  The 
lady  arose,  and  naturally  supposing  she  was  goirjg 
for  wine,  I  begged  to  be  excused  drinking,  for  that  I 
must  retire  the  moment  I  had  seen  my  friend.  To 
this  I  received  no  answer,  atid  observed  a  significant 
motion  of  the  eye  pass  between  them,  which  would 
have  raised  suspicion  in  almost  any  other  person  : 
yet  I  confess  myself  to  have  been  stupi<ily  blinil  to 
the  h<»rrible  situation  I  v\as  in,  from  an  idea  that  they 
were  foreigners,  and  friends  of  yours,  although  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  your  associating  with  people  in 
appearance  so  very  much  beneath  you. 

«*  Throwing  aside  all  ceremony,  one  of  them  took 
a  brace  of  pist(ds  from  his  pocket,  and  leisurely 
placed  them  on  the  table,  whilst  the  other  asked  me 
what  o'clock  it  was?  When  I  replied  that  I  had  no 
watch,  he  rose,  and  in  an  impas'^ioned  tone  exclaim- 
ed, «  what  the  d — 1 !  no  tick  tack?  Post  the  coal  then.' 
I  now  began  to  perceive  my  error.  The  magnitude 
of  my  folly — the  extent  <)f  my  danger — took  forcible 
possessiim  of  my  mind.  B  ing  ignorant  however  of 
what  was  meant  by  post  the  coa/,  I  made  no  reply; 
upon  which  each  took  a  pistol,  and  I  looked  upon  my 
life  as  forfeited  to  my  weakness  and  credulity,  when 
luckily  the  door  opened,  and  1  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  see  my  conductor,  who  left  the  room  with 
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the  woman,  enter,  exhibitin.^  evident  marks  of  alarm, 
his  roat  n<^ai*ly  torn  Croui  his  back,  and  his  tare  be- 
smeared with  blood.  Without  noticing  any  of  the 
pHrty,  he  made  a  precipitate  retreat  up  the  chimney, 

mutterin.gj   as   he   went,    <  we  are  nabbed  by  .' 

There  was  scarcely  time  for  a  moment's  reflection 
before  the  door  was  burst  open,  for  the  j^entleman  in 
the  chimney  had  locked  it  after  him,  and  the  room 
filled  with  constables  and  watchmen,  who  seized  us 
all,  and  we  were  conveyed,  amidst  the  acclamations 
of  the  mob,  to  the  Poultry  Compter.  Here  i  remain- 
ed all  night,  my  bed  a  plank,  and  my  companions 
some  of  the  greatest  wretches  that  ever  disgraced  hu- 
manity; for  to  complete  our  ( ircle,  the  villain  who 
had  first  ensnared  me  was  introduced  in  a  strong 
pair  of  handcufifs,  having  been  dragged  from  his  re- 
treat after  we  left  the  house ;  and  being  an  old  offen- 
der, and  a  strong  man,  they  thought  it  necessary  I 
suppose  to  have  recourse  to  fetters.  1  will  just,  by 
way  of  specimen,  give  you  a  dialogue  which  passed 
when  they  thought  me  asleep,  for  1  closed  my  eyes, 
though  I  could  not  my  ears.  Their  meaning  was  un- 
intelligible ;  nevertheless  my  memory  retains  every 
word.  ♦  His  reverence' — they  took  me  for  a  clergy- 
man I  suppose — .*  has  doused  Wis  glims:  I'd  have  given 
him  the  everlasting  snooker  if  the  night  calls  had  not 
nabbed  us.  Let's  do  him  now:  turn  'ut  his  coal  bags; 
he  has  no  tick  tack;  if  it  is  but  a  quid  ov  two,  'twill 
help  to  bring  us  off:  the  big  wigs  won't  gob  for 
nothing.'  They  were  going  to  rummage  my  pockets, 
which  I  shotdd  not  have  resisted,  wheu  the  last 
comer,  who  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  commander,  put  a 
stop  to  their  proreedings  by  observing,  that  ♦  if  they 
chose  to  get  scragged^  they  might;  he'd  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  Wliai  !'  he  added,  <  would  you  bring- 
up  another  witness?  At  present  he  has  nothing  against 
us  ;  but  if  you  slum  his  gilders^  he'll  awake  and  peach, 
and  you  ran't  stop  him,  because  th«'re's  no  disposing 
of  ti.e  cold  meat.-  Not  knowing  tlu'  precise  import 
of  this,  I  experienced  no  alarms  but  what  were  nay 
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i'eplin.sfs,  think  you,  when  the  turnkey,  to  whom  I  re- 
lated the  conversation,  tohl  me  that  n»bhery  and 
murder  were  the  subjects  of  their  conversation.  This 
morning  we  were  carried  before  the  magistrate,  and 
as  my  story  seemed  to  gain  credit,  1  was  retained 
as  an  eviden*  e,  much  against  my  will,  as  you  may 
suppose ;  for  these  people,  though  they  had  put  me 
in  bodily  fear,  had  not  otherwise  injured  me.  To 
make  short  c»f  my  story,  a  cloud  of  witnesses  appear- 
ed against  them,  on  a  more  serious  charge  than  mine, 
which,  to  my  great  joy,  set  aside  my  interference. 
They  were  fidly  committed  for  burglary,  and  I  im- 
mediately discharged.  My  first  wish  being  to  re- 
deem my  character  in  your  opinion,  I  v\as  making 
the  best  of  my  way  through  Temple  Bar,  when  Vigo, 
seated  by  a  ha(  ktiey  c(»a(  hman,  caught  my  eye.  At 
the  well  known  sound  of  his  master's  voice,  he  leap- 
ed down,  and  here  you  found  us  waiting  to  receive 
you." 

Sullivan's  narrative  supplied  ample  conversation 
for  the  evening,  and  after  eating  an  oyster,  he  re- 
tirerl,  to  relieve  the  minds  of  poor  Shore  and  his  wife 
from  the  uneasiness  his  prolonged  absence  would  oc- 
casion. 
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